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The want of a system of Rhetoric upon a 
concise plan, and at an easy price, will, it is 
presumed, render this little volume acceptably 
to the public. To collect knowledge, which is 
scattered over a wide extent, into a small coni- 
pass ; if it has not the merit of originality, has 
at least the advantage of being useful. Many, 
who are terrified at the idea of travelling over 
a ponderous volume in search of information, 
vyill ye4 set out on a short journey in pursuit 
of science with alacrity and profit Those, fot* 
whom the following essays are principally in- 
tended, will derive peculiar ticnefit from the 
brevity, with which they are conveyed. To 
youth, who are engaged in the rudiments of 
learning ; whose time and attention must be oc- 
cupied by a variety of subjects ; every branch 
of science should be rendered as concise as 
possible. lience the attention is not fatigued, 
nor the memory overloaded. 
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That a knowledge of Rhetoric forms a very 
material part of the education of a polite schol- 
'ar must be universally allowed. Any attempt, 
therefore, however imperfect, to make so use- 
ful an art more generally known, has claim to 
that praise which is the reward of good inten- 
tion. With this the editor will be sufficiently 
satisfied ; since being serviceable to others i^ 
the most agreeable method of becQipia^ cqih 
f^ntei^ with our^Blyes. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

A PB.OPBR acquaiuiance with the circle of liberal arti 
18 requisite to the study of Rhetoric and Belles Lettre^. 
To extend the knowledge of them must be the first care 
of those, who wish, cither to write with reputation, 
or. so to express themselves in public, as to command 
attention. Among^ the ancients it wsus an essential prin-* 
ciple, that the orator oug^ht to be conversant in every 
departmetit of learning. No s^rt. indeed can be contrivr 
ed which can stamp merit on a composition, rich or 
splendid in expression, but barren or erroneous in sen- 
timent. Oratory, it is true, has often been disgraced 
by attempts to establish a false criterion of its value. 
Writers have endeavoured to supply want of matter by 
graces of composition; and courted the temporary ap<; 
plause of the ignorant instead of the lasting approban 
tion of the discerning^ But such imposture must b#. 
short and transitory. The body and substance of any 
valuable composition must be formed of knowledge and 
science. Rhetoric completes the structure, and adds 
the polish ; but firm and solid bodies only are able to 
yeceive it. 

Among the learned it has long been a contested, and 
remains still an undecided question, whether nature or 
art contribute most toward excellence in writing and dis- 
course. Various may be the opinions with respect to 
the manner, in which art can most effectually furnish 
aid for fruch a purpose \ and it were presiunption to as- 
sert, that rhetorical rules, how just soever, ?Lre sufficient 
to form an orator. Private application and study, sup- 
posing natural genius to be favourable, are certainly 
superior to any system of public instruction. But, 
though rules and instructions cannot effect every thing 
which is requisite, they may be of considerable use. 
If they cannot inspire genius, they can give it direction 
and assistance. If they cannot make barrenness fruit- 
ful, they can correct redundancy. They present prop- 
er models for imitation ; they point out the principal 
heauties which ou jht to be studied, and t^e chief faults 
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which ong^ht to be avoided ; and consequeritly tend to 
enlighten taste, and to conduct genius from unnatural 
deviations into its proper channel. Though they are 
incapable of producing great excellencies, they may at 
least serve to prevent considerable mistakes. 

In the education of youth, no object has appeared 
more important to wise men in every age, than to ex- 
cite in them an early relish for the entertainments of 
taste. From these to the discharge of th^. higher and 
more important duties of life, the transition is natural 
and easy. Of those minds, which have this elegant and 
liberal turn, the most pleasing hopes may be entertain- 
ed. Oji the contrary, entire insensibility, to eloq^uence, 
pioetry, or any of the fine arts, may justly be consider- 
ed, as a bad symptom in youth ; and supposes them in- 
clined to \o\v gratifications, or capable of being^ engage 
ed only m the common pursuits^of life. 

Improvement of taste seems to be more or less con- 
nected with every good and Virtuous disposition. By 
giving frequent exercise to the tender and humane pas- 
sions, a cultivated taste increases sensibility ; yet, at 
the same time, it tends to soften the more violent and 
angry emotions. 

Jngenuas didicisst fideliler aries ' 

KmoUit morts^ nee sinit esseferos, 

. These polishM arts have humanisM mankind, 
SofteuM the rude and calmM the boisterous mind. 

Poetry, eloquence, and history continually exhibit to 
our view those elevated sentiments and high examples, 
which tend to nourish in ©uf minds public spirit, love 
of glory, contempt of external fortune, and admiration 
of every thirg, truly great, noble^ and illustrious. 
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TASTE. 

X ASTE is ^' Ihe power of receiving pleasure 
or paiD froiQ the beauties or deformities of na- 
tare and of art.^l .}t is a faculty commoQ in some 
degree to all mep. ,,. Through the circle of ha- 
man nature, nothing is more general, than the 
relish of beauty of ppe kind or other ; of what is 
orderly, proportioned, grand, harmonious, new, 
or sprightly. |for does there prevail less gen- 
erally a disrelish of whatever is gross, dispropor- 
tioned, disorderly, and discordant. In children 
the rudiments of taste appear very early in a 
thousand instances; in their partiality for regu-? 
lar bodies, their fondness for pictures and statues, 
and their warm attachpient to whatever is new 
or astonishing. The most stupid peasants re- 
ceive pleasure from tales and ballads, and are de- 
b'ghted witb the beautiful appearances of nature 
JD the earth and heavens. Even in the des- 
iBrts of America, where human nature appears in 
its most uncultivated state, the savages have their 
prnao^ents ofdress, their war and their death songs, 
their harangues and their orators. ' The princi- 
ples of taste must therefore be deeply founded 
\n tl^ bumai^mind. T9 ^^Y^ '^^Q)^ discernnicnt 
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of beauty is do less essential to man, than to pos- 
iiess the attributes of speiech and reason. 

' Though no homafi being can be entirely de- 
void of this faculty, yet it is jlbasessed in very 
different degrees. In soofie men only faint glim- 
merings'of taste are visible ; the beauties, whiclk 
they relish are of the coarsest kind ; and of these 
they have only a weak and confused impression ; 
while in others, taste rises to an acute discern- 
ment, and a lively enjoyment of the most refined 
beauties. .^^ 

/This inequality of taste among men is to be 
'ascribed undoubtedly in part, to the different 
frame of their natures ; to nicer organs, and more 
delicate internal powers, with which some are 
endued beyond others ; yet it is owing still more 
to culture and education. ^ Taste is certainly one 
of the most improvable faculties of our nature. 
We may easily be convinced of the truth of this 
assertion by only reflecting on that immense sir- 
periority, which education and improvement give 
to civilized, above barbarous nations, in refine'^ 
ment of taste ; and on the advantage, which they 
give in the same nation, to those, who have studi- 
ed the liberal arts^ above the rude and illiterate 
vulgar. 

Reason and good sense have so extensive an 
influence on all the operations and decisions of 
taste, that a completely good taste may well be 
considered, as^ a power compounded of natural 
sensibility to beauty, and of improved understand^ 
ing. To be satisfied of this, we may observe, 
that the greater part of the productions of gen- 
ius are no oth^r than imitations of nature; rep* 
resentations of the cbtiraGters, actions, or mai>- 
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Tiers of men. j ,Now the pleasure we eiperience 
from such imitations or represeotations, is fouod* 
ed on mere taste ;/ but to judge whether they be 
properly executea, belongs to the understaodiog, 
which compares the copy with the original., 

: In reading, for instance, the ^neid of Virgil, 
a great part of our pleasure arises from the prop- 
er conduct of the plan or story ; from all the 
parts being joined together with probability and 
due connexion ; from the adoption of the charac« 
ters from nature, the correspondence of the seoti- 
ments to the characters, and of the style to the 
sentiments./ xTbe pleasure, whicbis derived from 
a poem so conducted, is felt or enjoyed by taste, 
as an internal sense; but the discovery of this 
conduct in the poem is owing to reason ; and the 
more reason enables us to discover such propriety 
in the conduct, the greater will be our pleasure. 

/ The constituents of taste, when brought to its 
most perfect state, are two, delicacy and cor- 
rectness^f 

♦ Delicacy of taste refers principally to the per- 
fection of that natural sensibility, on which taste 
is founded, i It implies those finer organs or pow- 
ers, which enable us to discover beauties, that 
are concealed from a vulgar eye. It is judged, 
of by the same marks, that we employ in judging 
of the delicacy of an external sense. As the 
goodness of the palate is not tried by strong fla- 
vours, but by a mixture of ingredients, where not- 
withstanding the confusion, we remain sensible 
of each ; so delicacy of fnternal t:iste appears, 
by a quick and lively sensibility to its linest, most 
compounded, or most latent objects.>i 
Correctness of taste respects the improvement 
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this faculty receives through its connexlod witfa 
the understandinf . A man of correct taste is one, 
who is never imposed on hy counterfeit beauties ; 
who carries always, in his own inind, that stand- 
ard of good sense, which he employs in judging 
of everything./ He estimates with propriety the 
relative merit of the several beauties, which he 
meets in any work of genius ; refers them to their 
proper classes ; assigns the principles, as far as 
they can be traced^ whence their power of pleas- 
ing is derived; and is pleased himself precisely 
in that degree, in which he ought, and no more. 
Taste is certainly tiot an arbitrary principle,' 
which is subject to the fancy of every individual, 
and which admits do criterion for determining, 
whether it be true or false. Its foundation is? 
the same in evety human mind: / It is built upon 
sentiments and perceptions, which are insepera-^ 
ble from out nature ; and which generally ope- 
I'ate with the same uniformity, as our other in- 
tellectqal principles.v ^ »When these sentiments 
are perverted by ignoraince or prejudice, they 
taay bei rectified by reason. Their sound and 
natural state is finally deterdiined by comparing 
them with the general taste of mankind. Let 
men declaim as much as they please, confcetntng 
the caprice and uncertainty of taste ; it is found 
by experience, that there are beauties, which, 
if displayed in a proper light, have poWertof 
command lasting and universal admiration. la 
every composition, what interests the imagina- 
tion, and touches the heart, gives pleasure to al( 
ages and nations. There . is a certain string*, 
which being properly struck, the human heart 
is so made, as to accord to it. 
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Hence the universal testunony, which the most 
improved oations of the earth, through a long 
series of ages, have coucurred to bestowr on some 
few works of genius ; such as the Iliad of Homer, 
and the ^neid of Virgil. Hence the authority 
which such works have obtained, as standards 
of poetical composition ; since by them %ve are 
enabled to collect, what the sense of mankind is, 
with respect to those beauties, which give them 
the highest pleasure, and which, therefore, po- 
etry ought to exhibit. Authority or prejudice 
may, in one age or country, give a short lived 
reputation to an indifferent poet, or a bad artist ; 
but when foreigners or posterity examine his 
works, his faults are discovered, and the genuine 
taste of human nature is seen. Time. over- 
throws the illusions of opinion, but estublishe)i 
the decisions of nature. 



CRITICISM. GENIUS. PLEASURES OP TASTg. 
SUBLIMITY IN OBJECTS. 

True criticism is the application of taste and 
of good sense, lo* the several fine arts. Its de- 
sign is to distinguish, what is beautiful, and what 
is faulty, in every performance, f^rom particular 
instances it ascends to general principles ; and 
gradually forms rules or conclusions concerning 
the several kinds of beauty in works of genius. 

Criticism is an art, founded entirely on expe- 
rience ; on the observation of such beauties, as 
have been found to please mankind most gener- 
ally. For example, Aristotle's rules concerning 
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the unity of action in dramatic and epic compo*- 
fiition, were not first discovered by logical rea-. 
soning, and then applied to poetry ; but they 
were deduced from the practice of Homer and 
Sophocles. They were founded upon observing 
the superior pleasure, w-hich we derive from 
the relation of an action, which is one and en- 
rtire, beyond what we receive from the relation, 
of scattered and unconnected facts. 

A superior genius, indeed, will of himself, un-. 
instructed, compose in such a manner, as is agree- 
able to the most important rules of criticism ; 
for, as these rules are founded in nature, nature 
will frequently suggest them in practice^ Ho- 
mer was acquainted with no system of the art of 
poetry. Guided by genius alone, he composed 
in verse a regular story, which all succeeding 
ages have admired. This, however, is no argu- 
ment agaiqst the usefulness of criticism.^ For 
since no human genius is perfect, there is no 
writer, who may not receive assistance from 
critical observations upon the beauties and faults 
of those, who have gone before him. No rules 
"indeed can^t^pply the defects of genius, or inspire 
it, where it is wanting; but they may often guide it 
into its proper channel ; they may correct its ex- 
travagances, and teach it the most just and pro- 
per imitatioif of nature. Critical rules are inten-^ 
ded chiefiy to point out the faults, which ought 
to be avoided. We must be indebted to nature 
for the prjc^d^ctions of eminent beauties. 

Genius is'a word which in common acceptation 
extends much further than to objects of taste. 
It signifies that talent or aptitude, which we re- 
ceive from nature^ in order to excel in any one 
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tbio'g whateTer. A man is said to hare a genios 
for mathematics as well as a genius for poetry ; 
a genius for war, for politics, or for any mechan- 
ical employment 

Genius may be greatly improved by art and 
study; but by them alone it cannot be acquired. 
As it is a h^ber faculty than taste, it is ever, ac- 
cording to the common frugahty of nature, more 
Kmited in the sphere of its operations. There 
are persons, not uafrequentty to be met, who 
hr: e an excellent taste in several of the poiite 
arts ; such as music, poetry, painting, and elo- 
quence ; but an excellent performer in all these 
-arts is very seldom found ; or rather is not to be 
looked for. A universal genius, or one who is 
equally and indifferently inclined toward several 
different professions and arts, is not likely to ex* 
eel in any. Although there may be some few ex- 
ceptions, yet in general it is true, that, when the 
mind is wholy directed toward some one object 
exclusively of others, there is the fairest pros- 
pect of eminence in that, whatever it may be. 
Extreme heat can be produced, only when the 
rays converge to a single point. Young persona 
are highly interested in this remark ;. since it 
may teach them to examine with care, and to 
pursue with ardour, that path, which nature has 
marked out for their peculiar exertions. 

The nature of taste, the nature and importance 
of criticism, and the distinction between taste and 
genius, being thus explained ; the sources of the 
pleasures of taste shall next be considered. Hera 
a very extensive field is opened ; no less, than 
all the pleasures of the imagination, as they are 
generally called, whether afforded us by natural 
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objects, or by imitations and descriptions of them. 
It is not, however, necessary to the purpose of 
the* present work, that all these be examined 
fully ; the pleasure, which we receive from dis- 
course or writing, being the principal object of 
them« Our design is to give some opening into 
the pleasures of taste in general, and to insist 
more particularly upon sublimity and beauty. 

We are far from having yet attained any sys- 
tem concerning this subject. A regular inquiry 
into it was 6rst attempted by Mr. Addison, irvhis 
Essay on the Pleasures of the Imagination. By 
him these pleasures are ranged under three 
heads, beauty, grandeur, and novelty. His spee- 
tilations OD this subject, if notremarkably pro- 
found, are very beautiful and 'entertaining ; and 
• he has the merit of having discovered a track, 
which was before untrodden. Since his time 
the advances, inade in this part of philosophical 
criticism, are not considerable ; which is owing, 
doubtless, to that thinness and sobtilty, which 
are discovered to be properties of all the feel- 
ings of taste. It is difficult to enumerate the 
several objects, which give pleasure to tas^e ; it 
is more difficult to define all those, which have 
been discovered, and to range them in proper 
classes ; and, when we would proceed further, 
and investigate the efficient causes of the pleas- 
ure, which we receive from such objects, here 
-we find ourselves at the greatest loss.' For ex- 
ample, we all learn by experience, that some fig- 
ures of bodies appear more beautiful than oth- 
ers ; on further inquiry we discover that the reg- 
ularity of some figures, and the graceful variety 
of others, are the foundation of the beauty, which 
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we discern in them ; bdt, when we enJearour to 
go a step beyond this, and inqaire, why regular- 
ity and variety produce in our minds the sensa- 
tion of beauty ; any reason, we can ^assign, is 
extremely imperfect. Those first principler of 
internal sensation, nature appears to bate studi- 
ously concealed. 

It is some consolation, however, that, aUhough 
the efficient cause is obscure^ the final cduse of 
those sensations lies commonly more open ; and 
here we must observe the strong impression, 
which the powers of taste and imagination are 
calculated to ^\ve. us of the benevolence of our 
Creator. By these powers* he hath wWely en- 
larged the •sphere of the pleasinresof human life ; 
and those too of a kind the most pure and inno« 
cent. The necessary purposes of life might have 
been answered, though our senses of seeing and 
hearing had only served to distinguish external 
objects, without giving us any of those refined 
and delicate sensations of beauty and grandeur, 
'with which we are now so much delighted. 
■ The pleasure, which arises from sublimity or 
grandeur, deserves to be fully considered ; be- 
cause it has a character more percise and dis* 
tinctly marked, than any other of the pleasures 
of the imagination, and because it coincides more 
directly with our main subject. The simplest 
foriti of ex*lcrnal grandeur is seen in the vast and 
bo</T)dless prospects, presented to us by nature; 
su'^1) as widely extended plains, of which the eye 
cvck find no limits; the firmament of heaven ; or. 
the boundless expanse of the ocean. Alt vastness 
produces the impression of sublimity. Space, 
lig we ver, extended in length, makes not so strong 
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an impressioD) as height or depth. . Though a 
boundless plain is a grand object ; yet a lofty 
mountain to which we look up, or an awful pre- 
cipice or tower, whence we look down on objects 
below, is still more so. The excessive grandeur 
of the firmament arises from its height, added to 
its boundless extent ; and that gf the ocean, not 
from its extent alone, but from the continual mo^ 
tion and irresistible force of that mass of waters. 
Wherever space is concerned, it is evident that 
amplitude, or greatness of extedt, in oojb dimen- 
sion or other, is necessary to grandeur. Kemove 
all bounds from any object, and you immediately 
render it sublime. Hence infinite space, endless 
numbers, and eternal duration, fill the mind with 
great ideas. 

The most copious source of sublime ideas 
seems to be derived from the exertion of great 
power and force. Hence the grandeur of earth- 
quakes and burning mountains ; of great conffa- 
grations ; of the boisterous ocean ; of the tem- 
pestuous storm; of thunder and lightning; and 
of all the unusual violence of the elements. A 
stream, which glides along gently within its 
banks, is a beautiful object ; but, when it rushes 
down with^tbe impetuosity and noise of a torrent, 
it immediately becomes a sublime one. Arace- 
horse is viewed with pleasure ; but it is the war- 
bqrse, " whose neck is clothed wil** thundery'' 
that conveys grandeur in its idea. The engage- 
ment of two p|»werful armies, as it is the high- 
est exertion of human strength, combines v^ri- 
«U8 sources of the sublime ; and has consequent- 
ly been ever considered, as one of the most strik- 
ing and magnificent spectacles, which can be 
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either presented to tbe eye, or exhibited to the 
imagination in description. 

All ideas of the solemn and awful kind, and 
even bordering on tbe terrible, tend greatlj to 
assist tbe sublinae ; such as darkness, solitude, 
and silence. Tbe firmament, when filled with 
stars, scattered in infinite n ambers and with splen- 
did profasion, strikes tbe imagination with more 
awful grandeur, than when we behold it enlight' 
ened by all tbe splendour of tbe sun. The deep 
sound of a great bell, or the striking of a great 
clock, is at any time grand and awful ; but, when 
heard amid tbe silence and stillness of nigbf, they 
become doubly so.' ^ Darkness is very generall}' 
applied for adding sublimity to all our ideas of 
the Deify. ^^ He maketh darkness bis pavilion ; 
he dwelleth in the thick cloud.^' Thus Milton : 



-How oft amid 



Thick clouds and dark does heaven^ all-rulings Sire 
Choose to reside, his glory unobscur'd ; 
And with the majesty of darkness round 
Circles his throne 

Obscurity is favourable to tbe sublime. Tbe 
descriptions given us of appearances of super- 
natural beings, carry some sublimity ; though 
the conception, which they afibrd us, be confused 
and indistinct. Their sublimity arises, from the 
ideas, which they always convey, of superioj^ 
power and might connected with awful obscurity. 
Ko ideas, it is evident, are so sublime, as those 
derived from the Supreme Being, the most un- 
known, yet the greatest of all objects; the infin- 
ity 4»f whoee nature and 4|ie eternity of whose 
duration, a^ded to tbe omnipotence of his pow- 
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er, though they surpass our coDceptions, yet ex- 
alt them to the highest. 

Disorder is also very compatible with grand- 
eur ; nay, frequently heightens it. Few things, 
which are exactly regular and methodical, ap- 
pear sublime. We see the limits on everyside ; 
we feel ourselves confined ; there irno room 
for any considerable exertion of the mind. 
Though exact proportion of parts enters oftea 
into the beautiful, it is .much disregarded in the 

' sublime. A great niass of rocks, thrown togeth- 
er by the hand of nature with wildness apd con- 

^fusion, strikes the mind with more grandeur, than 
if they had been adjusted to each other with the 
most accurate symmetry. 

\ There yet remains one class of sublime ob- 
jects to be mentioned, which may be termed the 
moral or sentimental sublime, arising from cer- 
tain exertions of the mind ; from certain affec- 
tions and actions of our fellow creatures. These 
will be found to b^ chiefly of that class which 
comes under the name of magnanimity or hero- 
ism ; and they produce an effect v^ry similar to 
what is produced by a view of grand objects in 
nature, filling the mind with admiration, and rais- 
ing it above itself. Wherever in some critical 
and dangerous situation we behold a man uncom-^ 
monly intrepid, and resting solely upon himself;, 
superior to passion and to fear; animated by- 
sbme great principle to contempt of popular 
opinion, or selfish interest, of dangers, or of 
death ; we are there struck with a sense of the 
sublime. Thus Pprus, when taken by Alexan- 
der, after a gallant d#ence, being asked, in wh?t 
manner he would be treated ; answered, " Uke 
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Q king ;^' and Cssar, chiding the pilot, who was 
afraid to set out with him in a storm, ^^ Quid 
times ? Ccesarem vehis^^ are good instances of the 
sentimental sablime. 

The sublime in natural, and in moral objects, 
is presented to us in one view, and compared to- 
gether in the following beautiful passage of Aken- 
side's Pleasures of the Imagination. 

Look then abroad through nature to the rang^e 
Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres, 
Wheelings, unshaken, through the void immense ; 
And speak, O Man ! does this capacious scene. 
With half that kindling majesty, dilate 
Thy strong conception, as when Brutus rose 
Refulgent from the stroke of Csesar^s fate 
Amid the crowd of patriots ; and his arm 
Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, 
When guilt brings down the thunder^ call'd aloud 
On Tully'^s name, and «h6ok his crimson steel, 
And bade the father of his country hail ! 
For lo ! the tyrant prostrate on the dust ; 
And Rome again is free* 

It has been imagined by an ingenious author, 
that terror is the source of the sublime ; and that 
DO objects hav^ this character, but such as pro- 
dace impressions of pain and danger. Many ter- 
rible objects are indeed highly sublime ; nor does 
grandeur refuse alliance with the idea of danger. 
But the sublime does not consist.wholly in modes 
of danger and pain. In many grand objects there 
is not the least coincidence with terror ; as in the 
magnificent prospect of widely extended plains, 
and of the starry firmament; or in the moral dis- 
positions and sentiments, which we contemplate 
with high admiration. In many painful and ter- 
rible objects also, it is evident, there is no sort 
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of grandeur. Tbe amputation of a iiinb, or the 
bite of a snake, is in the highest degree te^mble ; 
bat they are destitute of all claioi whatever to 
sublimity. It seems just to allovir that mighty 
force or power, whether attended byjLerror or 
not, whether employed in protecting or alarm- 
ing us, has a better title, than any thing yet men- 
tioned, to be the fundamental quality of« the sub- 
lime. There appears to be no sublime object, 
into the idea of which strength and force either 
enter not directly, or are not at least intimately 
associated, by conducting our thoughts to some 
astonishing power, as concerned in the produc- 
tion of the object. 



SUBLIMITY IN WRITING. 

The foundation of the sublime in composition 
must always be laid in the nature of the object 
described. Unless it be such an object, as, if 
presented to our sight, if exhibited to us in real- 
ity, would excite ideas of that elevating, that aw- 
ful, and magnificent kind, which wei:all sublime ; 
the description, however finely drawn, is not en- 
titled to be placed ubder this classi This ex- 
cludes all objects, which are merely beautiful^ 
gay, or elegants Beside, the object must not o;p- 
ly in itself be sublime, but it mq^t be placed be- 
fore us in such a light, as is best calculated to 
give us a clear and full impression of it ; it must 
be described with strength, conciseness, and sim^ 
plicity. This depends chiefly upon the lively 
impression, which the poet or orator has of the 
object, which he exhibits ; and upon his being 
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deeply affected and aDimated by the sablime idea, 
which he would convey. If his own feeling be 
languid, he can never inspire his reader with 
any strong emotion. Instances, which on this 
sobject, are extremely necessary, will clearly 
show the importance of all these requisites. 

It is chieOy among ancient authors, that we 
are to look for the most striking instances of the 
sablime. The early ages of the world, and the 
oncolti^vated state of society were peculiarly fa- 
vourable to the emotions of sublimity. The ge« 
nius of men was then very prone to admiration 
and astonishment. Meeting continually new and 
strange objects, their imagination was kept glow- 
ing, and their passions were often raised to the 
utmost. They thought and expressed them- 
selves l^ldly without restraint. In the progress 
of society the genius and manners of men have 
undergone a change more favourable to accu- 
racy, than to strength or sublimity. 

Of all writings, ancient or modem, the sacred 
scriptures afford the most striking •instances of 
the sublime. In them the descriptions of the 
Supreme Being are wonderfully noble, both from 
the grandeur of the object, and the manner o^ 
representing it. What an assemblage of awful 
and sublime ideas is presented to us in that pas- 
sage of the eighteenth Psalm, where an appear- 
ance of the Almighty is described ! ^^ In my dis- 
tress! called upon the Lord ; he heard my voice 
out of bis temple, and my cry came before him. 
Then the earth shook and trembled ; the found- 
ations of the hills were moved ; because he was 
wroth. He bowed the heavens, and came down, 
and darkness was under his feet ) and he diA 
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ride upon a cherub, atid did fly ; yea, he did fly 
npoD the wings of the wind. He made darkneiB 
his secret place ; his pavilion round about him 
\ were dark waters and thick clouds of the sky/' 
The circumstances of darkness and terror are 
here applied with propriety and success for 
heightening the sublime. 

The celebrated instance, given by Longinus, 
from Moses, ^^ God said, let there be- light ; and 
there was light,'' belongs to the true sublime; 
and its sublimity arises from the strong concep- 
tion, it conveys, of an effort of power producing 
its effect with the utmost speed and facility. A > 
similar thought is magnificently expanded in the 
following passage of Isaiah, chap. xliv. 24,27,20. 
*'^ Thus saith the Lord thy Redeemer, and he 
that formed thee from, the womb; I am the 
Lord, that maketh all things ; that stretcheth 
forth the heavens alone ; that spreadeth abroad 
the earth by myself; that saith to the deep, be 
dry, and I will dry up the rivers; that saith of 
Cyru&, he is my shepherd, and shall perform all 
my pleasure ; even saying to Jerusalem, thoa 
shalt be built ; and to the temple, thy founda- 
tion shall be laid." 

Homer has in all ages been universally admir- 
ed for sublimity ; and ho is indebted for much of 
his grandeur to that native and unaffected sim- 
plicity which characterizes his manner. His 
descriptions of conflicting armies; the spirit, the 
fire, the rapidity, which he throws into his bat- 
tles, present to every reader of the Iliad fre- 
quent instances of sublime writing* The majes- 
ty of his warlike scenes is often heightened in a 
high degree by the introduction of the god?. In 
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tbe tireDtieth book, where all the gods take part 
io the Qi^agemeot, according as they severally 
favour either the Grecians or the Trojans, the 
poet appears to put forth one of his highest ef- 
forts, and the description rises into the most aw- 
ful magnificence. All nature appears in commo- 
tion. Jupiter thunders in the heavens ; Neptune 
strikes the earth with his trident ; the ships, the 
City, and the mountains shake ; the earth tremr 
hies to its centre ; Pluto starts from his throne, 
fearing, lest the secrets 4)f the infernal regions 
should be laid open to the view of mortals. We 
shall transcribe Mr. Pope's translation of this 
passage ; which, though inferior to the original, 
is highly animated and sublime. 

But, when the powers descending swelPd the fight, 
Then tumult rose, fierce, rage, and pale affright. 

' Now through the trembling shores Minerva calls, 
And now she thunders from the Grecian walls. 
Mars, hov'ring* o'er his Troy, his terror shrouds 
In gloomy tempests, and a night of clouds ; 

" Now through each Trojan heart he fury pours 
With voice divine from Ilion's topmost towers ; 
Above the Sire of gods his thunder rolls, 
And peals on. peals redoubled rend the poles. 
Beneath, stern Neptune shakes the solid ground. 
The forests wave, the mountains nod around ; 
Through all her summits tremble Ida's woods, 

■ . And from their sources boil her hundred floods ; 
Troy's turrets totter on the rocking plain ; 
And the toss'd navies beat the heaving main ; 
Deep in the dismal region of the dead. 
The infernal monarch rear'd his horrid head. 
Leapt from his throne, lest Neptune's arm should lay 
His dark doininions open to the day, • 
And pour in light on Plato's drear abodes, 
Abhorr'd by men, and dreadful'e'en to gods. . 
Such wars the immortals wage ; such horrors rend 
The world^B vast concave, when the gods contend. 
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Conciseness and simplicity will ever be fottnd 
essential to sdblinoe writing. Simplicity is prop* 
eriy opposed to stadied afid profuse omatBent ; 
and conciseness to snperfluous esproasion. it 
will easily appear, wby a defect either in con* 
ciseness or simplicity is peculiarly hurtful to the 
sublime. The emotion, excited in the mind by 
some great or noble object, raises^t considerably 
above its common pitch. A species of enthusi- 
asm is produced, extremely pleasing, while it 
lasts ; but the miod is 4etnding every moment to 
sink into its ordinary state. When an author 
has brought us^ or is endeavouring to bring us 
into this state, if he multiply words unnecessari- 
ly; if be deck the sublime object on all sides 

' with glittering ornaments; nay, if he throw in 
any one decorotion i^ichfalls in the least below 
the principal image ; that moment he changes 

. the key; he relaxes the tension of the mind; 
the strength of the feeling is emasculated ; the 
beautiful may remain ; but the^sublime is extin* 
guished. Homer^s description of the nod of Ju- 
piter^- as shaking the heavens, has been admired 
in all ages, as wonderfully sublime. Literally 
translated, it runs thus ; ^^ He spoke, and bend- 
ing his sable brows, gave the awful nod ; while 
he shook the celestial locks of his immortal head, 
all Olympus was shaken. Mr. Pope translates 
it thus : 

He spoke ; and awful bends his sable brows, 
Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod ; 
The stamp of fate, aad sanction of a God ; 
High heaven with trembling the dread sig^nal took,* 
And all Olympus to its centre shook. 
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The image is expanded, and attempted to be 
beatitified ; but in reality it is weakened. The 
third line, ^^ The stamp of fate, and sanction of a 
God," is entirely expletive, and introduced only 
to fill up the rhyme ; for it interrupts the des- 
cription, and clogs the image. For the same 
reason Jupiter is represented, as shaking his 
locks, before he gives the nod; ^'Shakes his 
ambrosial curls, and gives the nod ;" which is 
trifling and insignificant ; whereas in the original 
the shaking of his hair is the consequence of his 
nod, and makes a happy picturesque circum- 
stance in the description. . * 

The boldness, freedom^ and variety of our 
blank verse are infinitely more propitious than 
rhyme, to all kinds of sublime poetry. The ful- 
lest proof of this is afibrded by Milton ; an author, 
whose genius led him peculiarly to the sublime. 
The first and second books of Paradise Lost are 
continued examples of if. Take, for instance, 
the following noted description of Satan, after his 
fall, appearing at the head of his infernal hosts. 



-He, above the rest, 



In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower ; his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appear^ 
Less than archangel ruinM, and the excess 
Of glory obscur'd ; as when the sun, new risen, 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his beams ; or, from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. DarkenM so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel.* 

Here varions sources of the sublime are join- 
ed together ; the principal object superlatively 
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great; a high, superior nature, fallen indeed, 
but raising itself against distress ; the grandeqr 
of the principal object heightened by connecting 
it with so noble an idea, as that of the ^un suffer- 
ing an eclipse; this picture, shaded with all 
those images of change and trouble, of darkness 
and terror, which coincide so exquisitely with, 
the sublime emotion ; and the whole expressed 
in a style and versification, ^asj, natural, and 
simple, hut magnificent. 

Beside simplicity and conciseness, strength is 
essentially necessary to sublime writing. Strength 
of description proceeds, in a great measure, from 
conciseness; but it implies something qiore, 
namely, a judicious choice of circumstances in 
the description ; such as will exhibit the object 
in its full and most striking point of view. For, 
ev^ry object has several faces, by which it may 
be presented to us, according to the circumstan* 
ces with which we surround it; and it will ap* 
pear superlatively sublime, or not, in proportion 
as these circumstances are happily chosen, and 
of a sublime kind. In this, the great art of the 
writer consists ; and indeed the principal difficul- 
ty of sublime description. If the description be 
too general, and divested of circumstances ; the 
object is shown in a faint light, and makes a feeble 
impression, or no impression, on the reader. At 
the same time, if any trivial or improper circum- 
stances be mingled, the whole is degraded. 

The nature of that etpotion, which is aimed at 
by sdblime description, admits no mediocrity, 
and cannot sub^st in a middle state ; but must 
either highly transport us ; or, if unsuccessful 
in the eacecution, leave us exceedingly disgusted. 
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We attempt to rise with the writer; the imagf- 
ioatioo is awakened, aod pot upon the stretch ; 
bat it OQght to be supported ; and, if in the midst 
0^ its effort it be deserted nnexpectedly, it falls 
with a painfal shock. When Milton, in his bat- 
tle of the angeis, describes them, as tearing ap 
mountains, and throwing them at one another ; 
there are in his description, as Mr. Addison has 
remarked no, circamstances, but what are truly 
sublime. 

From their fonncfations loosening td and fro, 
They pluckM the seated hills with all their load, 
Rocks, waters, woods ; ajid by the shaggy tops 
Upliftiog bore them with their hands. 

This idea of the giants throwing the mountains, 
which is in itself so grand, Clandian renders bur* 
lesque and ridiculous, by the single circumstance 
of one of his giants, with the mountain Ida upon 
his.shoulders, and a river, which flowed from the 
mountain, running down the giant^s back, as he 
held it up in that posture. Virgil, in his des- 
cription of mount JEtna, is guilty of a slight inac- , 
curacy of this kind^ After several magniticent J 
images, the poet concludes with personifying the 4 
l^ountain under this figure ; ^ 

Eructans viscera cum gemitu ; 

*' belching up its bowels with a groan ;" which, 
by making the mountain resemble a sick or 
druqken person, degrades the majesty of the 
description. The debasing effect of this idea 
will appear in a stronger light, from observing J 
what figure it makes in a poem of Sir Richard J 
J^lackmore; who, through an extravagant per- j 

3* ^ ^A 
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versity of taste, selected it for the pripcipal cir- 
curnstance in his description ; and thereby, as 
Dr. Arbjirthrtot humorously observes, represent- 
ed the iDOUQtaio, as in a fit of the colic. 

^tna and all the burningf mountaiiis find 
Their kindled stores, with inbred storms of wind. 
Blown up to ra§;e, and roaring out complain, 
As torn with inward gripes and torturing pain ; 
Labouring, they cast their dreadful vomit round, 
And with their melted hovels spread the ground* 

Such instances show how much the sublime 
depends upon a proper selection of circumstaqi- 
ces ; and with how great care every circumstance 
must be avoided, which, by approaching in the 
smallest degree to the mean, or even to the gay 
or trifling, changes the tone of the emotion. 

What is commonly called the sublime style, is 
for the most part a very bad one^ and has no re- 
lation whatever to the true sublime. Writers 
are apt to imagine, that splendid words, accumu- 
lated epithets, and a certain swelling kind of ex- 
pression, by rising above what is customary or 
vulgar, constitute the sublime ; yet nothing is 
in reality more false. In genuine instances of 
sublime writing, nothing of this kind appears. 
"God said, let there be light; and there was 
light." This is striking and sublime ; but put it 
into what is commonly called the sublime style; 
" The Sovereign Arbiter of nature, by the potent 
energy of a single word, commanded tjie light to 
exist ;" and, as Boileau justly observed) the style 
is indeed raised, but the thought is degraded. 
In general it may be observed, that the sublime 
lies in the thought, not in the expression ; and> 
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when the thought is really noble, it will gener- 
ally clothe itself ID a native majesty of langoage. 
The faults, opposite to the sublime, are prin- 
cipally two, the frigid and the bombast. The 
frigid consists in degrading an object or senti^ 
nent, which is sublime in itself, by a mean con- 
ception of it ; or by a weak, low, or puerile des- 
cription of it This betrays entire absence, or, 
at least, extreme poverty of genius. The bom- 
bast lies in forcing a common or trivial object 
oat of its rank, and in labouring to raise it into 
the sublime ; or, in attempting to exalt a sublime 
object beyond all natural bounds. 



BEAUTY AND OtHER PLEASURES OF TAStE. 

Beauty, next to sublimity, affords the highest 
pleasure to the imagination. The emotion which 
it raises, is easily distinguished from that of sub- 
limity. It is of a calmer kind ; more gentle and 
soothing ; does not elevate the mind so much, 
but produces a pleasing serenity. Sublimity 
excites a feeling, too violent to be lasting; the 
pleasure*, proceeding from beauty, admits longer 
duration. It extends also to a much greater va- 
riety of objects than sublimity ; to a variety in- 
deed so great, that the sensations which beauti- 
ful objects excite, differ exceedingly, not in de- 
gree only, but also in kind, from each other. 
Hence no word is used in a more undetermined 
signification than beauty. It is applied to almost 
every external object, which pleases the eye of 
the ear; to mapy of the graces of writing; to 
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several dispositions of the mind ; nay, to some 
objects of abstract science. We speak frequent- 
ly of a beautiful tree or flower ; a beautiful po- 
em ; a beautiful character ; and a beautifat the- 
orem in mathematics. 

Colour seemis to afford the simplest instance of 
beauty. Association of ideas, it is probable,bas 
some influence on the pleasure, which we re- 
ceive from colours. Green, for example, may 
appear more beautiful, from being" connected in 
our ideas with rural scenes and prospects ; white, 
with innocence ; blue, w^ith the serenity of the 
sky. Independently of associations of this sort, 
all that we can farther observe respecting col- 
ours is, that those, chosen for beauty, a r^ com- 
monly delicate, rather than glaring^. Such are 
the feathers of several kinds of birds, the leaves 
of flowers, and the fine variation of colours, showa 
by the sky, at the rising and setting of the sun. 

Figure opens to us forms of beauty more com- 
plex aud diversified. Hegularit}» tirst oflers it- 
self as a source of beauty. By a regular figure 
is meant one, which we perceive to be formed 
according to some certain rule, and not left ar- 
bitrary or loose in the construction of its parts. 
Thus a circle, a square, a triangle, of a hexa- 
g9n, gives pleasure to the eye by its regularity, 
as a beautiful figure ; yet a certain graceful va- 
riety is found to be a much more powerful prin- 
ciple of beauty. Regularity seems to appear 
beautiful to us chiefly, if not entirely, on account 
of its suggesting the jdeas of fitness, propriety, 
dnd use, which have always a more intimate 
connexion jyith orderly and proportioned forms, 
than those^ which appear not copstructed accord- 
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log to any certain rule. Natare, who is the most 
gracefal artist, hath, in all her onuimental work», 
porsaed variety with an apparent neglect of reg- 
ularity. Cahinets, doors and windows, are made 
after a regular form, in cubes and parallelo- 
grams, with exact proportion of parts ; and tho^ 
formed Jthey please the eye, for this just reason, 
that, being works of use, they are by such fig- 
ures better adapted to th^ ends, for which they 
were designed. But plants, flowers, and leaves 
are full of variety and diversity. A straight ca- 

. nal is an insipid figure when compared with the 
meanders of a river. Cooes and pyramids have 
their degree of beauty ; but trees, growing in 
their natural wildness, have infinitely more 
beauty, than when trimmed into pyramids and 
cooes. The apartments of a house must be dis- 
posed with regularity for the convenience of its 
inhabitants; but a garden, which is intended 
mextXj for beauty, would be extremely disgust- 
ing, if it had as much uniiformity and order as a 
dwelling house. 

Motion affords another source of beauty, dis- 
tinct from figure. Motion, of itself is pleasing ; 
and bodies in motion are, ^^ ctBteris parthusy^ oni- 
versally preferred to those at rest. Only gen- 

' tie motion, however^ belongs to the beautiful; 

I for, when it is swift, or v^y powerful, such as 

> that of a torrent, it partakes of the sublime. 
The motion of a bird gliding through the air) is 

f exquisitely beautiful ; but the swiftness with 
which lightning dart% through the sky, is mag- 

I nificent and astonishing. Here it » is necessary 
to observe, that the sensations of sublime and 
beautiful are not always distinguished by very 
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distant botiDdaries ; bat are capable io many ia- 
stances of apf^t^oaching toward each other. Thui 
a gentle running stream is one of the most beao- 
tiful objects in nature ; but, as it swells gtadu- 
ally into a great river, the beautiful by degrees 
is lost in the sublime. A young tree is a beau« 
tiful object ; a spreading ancient oak is a vener- 
able and sublime one. To return, however,' to^ 
the beauty of motion,, it will be found to hold 
very generally, that motion in a straight line is 
not so beautiful, as in a waving direction; and 
motion upward is com^oply more pleasing than 
motion downward. The easy,' curling motioa 
of flame and smoke is an object sifignlaHy agree- 
able. Hogarth observes very ingeniously, that 
all the common and necessary motions for the 
business of life are performed in straight or plain 
lines; but that all the graceful and ornamental 
movements are mrade in curve lines; an obser^ 
ration worthy of the attention of those wh<^ 
study the grace of gesture and action. 

Colour, figure, and motion, though separate 
principles of beauty, yet in many beautiful ob- 
jects meet together,, and thereby render the 
beauty greater and more complex. Thus in 
flowers, trees^ and animals, we are entertained 
at once with the delicacy of the colour, with the 
gracefulness of the figure, and sometimes also 
with the motion of the object. /The most com^ 
plete as^emblag^ of beautiful objects, which can 
be found, is presented by a rich natural latid^ 
scape, where there is a sufficient variety of ob- 
jects ; fields in verdure, scattered trees and flow- 
ers, running water, and animals grazing. If to 
these be added some of the productions of art. 
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I syllable tt> iSnch a scene ; as, a bndge with arches 
over a river, smoke rising from cottao^es in the 
midst of trees, aDd a distant view of a fine buiid- 
iog, seen by the rising sun ; we then enjoy in the ^ 
highest perfection, that gay, cheerful, and placid 
; seasatioD, whi^ characterizes beauty. 

The beauty of thehuman countenance is more 
complex, than any we have yet exa mimed, it 
leomprebeods the beauty of colour, arising from 
the delicate shades of the complexion ; and the 
beauty of figure, arising from the lines, which 
constitute different features of the face. But 
the principal beauty of the countenance depends 
apou a mysterious expression, which it conveys, 
of the qualities of the mind ; of good sense, of 
good humoor; of candour, benevolence, sensi- 
bility, or other amiable dispositions. It may be 
^served, that there are certain qualities of the 
mind, which, whether expressed in the counte* 
nance, or by words, or by actions, always raise 
in us a feeling similar to that of beauty. There 
are two great classes of moral qualities ; one is 
of the high and great virtues, whjch require ex- 
traordioary efibrts, and » founded on dangers 
and sufferings ; as heroism, magnanimity, con- 
tempt of pleasures, and contempt of deaths 
. These produce in a spectator a6 emotion of 
t sublimity and grandeur. The . other class is 
I chiefly of the social virtues ; and such, as are of 
I a softer and gentler kind ; as, compassion, mild- 
; ness, and generosity. These excite in the be- 
' bolder a sensation of pleasure, so nearly allied 
to that excited by beautiful external objects, that, 
r though of a more exalted nature, it may wUb 
propriety be classed under the same bead. 

f 
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Beauty of writing in its more definite sense 
characterizes a particular manner ; signifying a 
certain grace and amenity in the tarn either of 
style or sentiment, by which some authors are 
particularly distinguished. In this sense it de- 
notes a manner neither remarkably sublime, nor 
vehemently passionate, nor uncommonly spark- 
ling ; hut such, as excites in the reader an emo- 
tion of the placid kind, resembling that, which 
is raised by contemplation of beautiful objects 
in nature ; which neither liflts the Inind very 
high, nor agitates it to excess ; but spreads over 
the imagination a pleasing serenity. Addison is 
a writer of this character, and one of the most 
proper examples of it. Fenelon, the author of 
Telemachus, is another example. Virgil, also, 
though very capable of rising occasionally into 
the sublime, yet generally is distinguished by the 
character of beauty and grace, rather than of 
sublimity. Among orators, Cicero has more of 
the beautiful, than Demosthenes, whose genius 
led him wholly toward vehemence and strength. 

So much it is necessary to have said upon the 
subject of beauty ; since next to sublimity it is 
the most copious source of the pleasures of taste. 
But objects delight the imagination not only by 
appearing under the formsof sublime or beauti- 
ful; they likewise derive their power of giving 
it pleasure from several other principles. 

Novelty, for example, has been mentioned by 
Addison, and by every writer on this subject. 
An object, which has no other merit, than that 
of being new, by this quality alone raises in the 
mind a vivid and an agreeable emotion. Hence 
that passion of curiosity, which prevails so gen- 
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erally in mankM. Objects and ideas which 
have been lon^ familiar, make too faint an im« 
pre$sioQ, to give an agreeable exercise to oar 
faculties. New and strange objects rouse the 
mind from its dormant state, by giving it a sud- 
den and pleasing impulse. Hence, in a great 
measure, the entertainment we receive from 
fiction and romance. The emotion raised by 
novelty, is of a more lively and awakening nature 
than than that produced by beauty ; but much 
shorter in its duration. For, if the object have 
in itself no charms to hold our attention, the gloss, 
spread over it by novelty, soon wears off. 

Imitation is another source of pleasure to 
taste. This gives rise to what Addison terms 
the secondary pleasures of imagination, which 
form a very extensive class. For all imitation 
affords some pleasure to the mind ; not only the 
iinitation of beautiful or sublime objects, by re- 
calling the original ideas of beauty or grandeur, 
which such objects themselves exhibited; but 
even objects, which have neither beauty, nor 
grandeur ; nay, some, which are terrible or de- 
formed, give us pleasure in a secondary, or rep- 
resented view. 

The pleasures of melody and harmony belong 
also to taste. There is no delightful^'senSation, 
we receive either from beauty or sublimity, 
which is not capable of being heightened by the 
power of musical sound. Hence the charm of 
poetical numbers ; ao^ even of the concealed 
and looser measures of prose. Wit, humour, 
and ridicule, open likewise a variety of pleas- 
ures to taste, altogether different from any that 
have yet been considered. 
4 
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§ 

At present it is not necessary to pursue any 
farther the subject of the pleasures of taste. We 
iave opened some of the general principles ; it 
. is time now to apply them to our chief subject. 
If it be asked, to what class of those pleasures of 
, taste^ which have been enumerated, that pleas- 
ure is to be referred, which we receive from po- 
etry, eloquence, or fine writing ? The answer 
is, not to any one, but to them all. This pecu- 
liar advantage writing and discourse possess; 
they encompass a large and fruitful field on all 
sides, and have power to exhibit in great perfec- 
tion, not a single set of objects only, but almost 
the whole of those, which give pleasure to taste 
and imagination ; whether that pleasure arise 
from sublimity, from beauty in its various forms, 
from design and ari, from moral sentiment, from 
novelty, from harmony, from wit, humour, or 
ridicule. To whichsgever of these; a person's 
taste is directed, from some writer or other be 
has it^alwjiys in his povirer to receive the grati- 
fication of it. 

It. has been usual among critical writers to 
trjeat of discourse, as the (^hief of all the imita- 
tive arts. They compare it with painting and 
with sculpture, and in many respects prefer it 
justly before them. Bu{ we must distinguish be- 
tween imitation and description. Words have 
no natural resemblance of (he ideas or objects 
which they signify; but a statue or picture ha9 
a natural likeness of the original. 

As far, however, as a poet or historian intro- 
duces into his work persons really speaking, and 
by words, which he puts into their mouths, rep- 
rf sents the conversation, which they might be 
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supposed to hold ; so far his art majr be called 
imitative ; and this is the case in all dramatic 
composition. But in narrative or descriptive 
works.it cannot with propriety be ffo called. 
Who, for example, would call Virgil's descriptioa 
of a tempest in the first ^neid an imitation of a 
storm ? If we heard of the imitation of a battle, 
we might naturally think of some mock fight, 
or representation of a battle on the stage ; but 
should never imagine it meant one of Homer's 
descriptions in the Iliad. It must be allowed at 
the same time, that imitation and description 
agree in their principal effect, that of recalling 
by external signs the ideas of things, which we 
do not see. But, though in this they coincide, 
yet it should be remembered, that the term^ 
theolselves are not synbnyrtious ; that they iittJ- 
port different means of producing the ^siitte end; 
and consequently make different impressions on 
the mind. 



ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE. 

To form an adequate idea of the origin of lane ^ 
guage, we must contemplate the circumstances 
of mankind in their earliest abd rudes^t state'. 
They were then a wandering, scattered race ; 
no society among them except families.; andfam- 
ily society also very imperfect, as their mode of 
living, by hunting or pasturage, kpust have sep- 
arated them frequently from each o'ther. In such 
a condition, how could any one set of pounds or 
words be universally agreed on, as the signs of 
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their ideas ? Supposing that a few whom chance 
or necessity threw together, agreed by some 
means upon certain signs; yet, by what authority 
could these be so propagated among other tribes 
or families, as td grow up into a language ? One 
would imagine that men must have been previ- 
ously gathered together in considerable num- 
bers^ before language could be fixed and extend- 
ed ; and yet on the other hand there seems ta 
have been an absolute necessity of speech prev- 
iously to the formation' of society. For by what 
bond could a multitude of men be kept together, 
or be connected in prosecution of any common 
interest, before by the assistance of speech they 
could communicate their waats and intentions ta 
each other? So that, bow society could subsist 
previOjUsly to language^ and how words could 
rise into! language before the formation of society, 
seem to be points attended with equal difficulty. 
When we consider farther that curious analogy, 
which prevails in the construction of almost all 
languages, and that deep and subtile logic, ou 
which they are founded ; difficulties increase sa 
much upon us on all sides, that tber^ seems to 
be no small reason for referring the origin of alt 
language to divine inspiratiop. 

But, supposing language to have a divine orig- 
inal, we cannot imagine that a perfect system of 
it was at once given to man. It is much more 
natural to suppose that God tauig^ht our fii^t par- 
ents only such langua|;e as suited their present 
occasions ; leaving them, as he did in other res- 
pects, to enlarge and improve it as their future 
necessities should require. Consequently, those 
rudiments of speech must have been poor and 
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narrow; and we are at liberty to inquire, in what 
manner, and by what steps, language advanced 
to the state, in which we now find it. 

Shonld we suppose a period existed, before 
words were invented or knoWn; itts evident, 
that men could have no other method of commu* 
ntcating their feelings, than by the cries of pas- 
sion, accompanied by such motions and gestures, 
as were farther expresstve of emotion. These 
indeed are the only signs, which nature teaches 
all men, and which are understood by all. One, 
who saw another going into some place, where 
he himself had been frightened, or exposed to 
danger, and who wished to warn his neighbour 
of the danger, could contrive no other metho<l 
of doing it, than by uttering those cries, and mak- 
ing those gestures, which are the. signs of fear ; 
as two men at this day would endeavour to make 
themselves understood By each other, if thrown 
together on a desolate island, ignorant of each 
other's language. Those exclamations, there- 
fore, by grammarians called interjections, utter- 
ed in a strong and passionate manner, were un- 
doubtedly the elements of speech. 

When more enlarged commuliicafion became 
requisite, and names began to be applied to ob- 
jects ; how can we suppose men proceeded in 
this application of names, or invention of words? 
Certainly by imitating, as much as they could, 
the nature of the object named by the sound of 
the name given to it. As a painter,, who would 
represent grass, must employ k green colour; 
so in the -infancy of language one, giving name 
to any thing harsh or boisterous, would of course 
employ a harsh or boisterous sound. He could 
4* 
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not do otherwise, if he desired to excite in the 
hearer the idea of that object, which he wished 
to name. To imagine words invented, or names 
given to things, without any ground or reason, 
is to suppose an effect without a cause. There 
must always have been some motive, which led 
to one name, rather than another; and we can 
suppose no motive, which would more generally 
operate apon men in their first efforts toward 
language, than a desire to paint by speech the 
objects^ which they named, in a manner more or 
less complete, according as it was in the power 
of the human voice to effect this imitation. 

Wherever objects were to be named, in which 
sound, noise, or motion was concerned, the imi- 
tation by words was sufficiently obvious. Noth- 
ing was more natural, than to imitate by the sound 
of the voice the quality of the sound dr noise, 
which any external object produced ; and to form 
its name accordingly. Thus in all languages we 
discover a multitude of words, wh\ch are evi- 
dently constructed on this principle. A cert.iia 
bird is called the Cuckoo, from the sound which 
it emits. When one sort of-wind is said to whis- 
tle, and another to roar ; when a serpent is said 
to hiss ; a fly to buzz ; and falling timber to crash ; 
when a stream is said to Jlow, and hail to rattle ; 
the resemblence between the w.ord and the thing^ 
signified is plainly discernible. But in the names 
of objects which address the sight only, where 
neither noise nor motion is concerned ; and still 
more in terms, appropriated to moral ideas, this 
analogy appears to fail. Yet many learned men 
have imagined that, though in such cases it be- 
comes more obscure, it is not altogether lost ; 
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and that ia the radical words of all laoguages 
there may be traced some degree of correspond- 
ence with the objects signified. 

This principle however yof a nataral relation 
between words and objects, can be applied to 
language only in its most simple. and early state. 
Though in every tongue some remains of it may 
be traced, it were utterly in vain to search for it 
througl^ the whole construction of any modern 
language. As terms increase in every nation, 
and the vast field of language is tilled up, words 
by a thousand fanciful and irregular methods of 
derivation and composition deviate widely from 
the primitive character of their roots, and lose 
all resemblance in sound of the things signified. 
This is the present state of language. Words, 
as we now use them, taken in general, may be 
considered as symbols, not imitations ; as arbitra- 
ry or instituted, not natural signs of ideas. But 
there can be no doubt, that language, the nearer 
we approach to its rise among men, will be 
found to partake more of a natural expression. 

Interjections, it has been shown, or passionate 
exclamations, were the elements ofspeech. Men 
laboured to communicate their feelings to each 
other by those expressive cries and gestures^ 
which nature taught them. After words, oc 
names of objects, began lo be invented, this mode 
of speaking by natural signs could not be all at 
once disused. For language in its infancy must 
have been extremely barren; and there certain- 
ly was a period among all rude nations, when 
conversation was carried on by a very few words, 
intermixed with many exclamations and earnest 
gestures. The small stock oi^ words which mea 
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then possessed, rendered tbos^ helpd entirely 
necessary for explaining their conceptions ; and 
rude, uncultivated^ individuals, not having always 
teady even the fe^' words, which they knew, 
ivould naturally labour to make themselves un- 
derstood by varying their tones of voice, and by 
accompanying their tones with the most expres- 
sive gesticulations. 

To this* mode of speaking, necessity give rise. 
!But ive must observe that, after this necessity 
liad in a great degree; ceased, by language be- 
coming in process of time more extensive ancl 
copious, the ancient manner of speech still sub- 
sisted among many nations ; and, what had arisen 
"from* necessity, continued to be used for orna- 
ment. In the Greek and Roman languages, a 
musical and gesticulating pronunciation wds re- 
taine<} in a very high degree. Without attend- 
ing to this, we shall be at a loss in understanding 
several passages of the classics, which relate to 
the public S|>eaking and theatrical entertainments 
of the ancients. Our modern pronunciation would 
have seemed to them a lifeless monotony. The 
declamation of their orators and the pronuncia- 
tion of their actors upon the stage approached to 
the nature of recitative in music ; was capable 
of being marked by notes, and supported by in- 
struments; as several learned men have proved. 

With regard to gesture the case was parallel; 
for strong tones aiid animated gestures always go 
together. , The action both of orators and play- 
ers in Greece and Rom6 was far more vehement 
than that to which we are accustomed. To us, 
Roscius would appear a madman. Gesture was 
of such consequence on the ancient stage, that 
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there is reason for believing tbat on some occa- 
sions the speaking and the acting were divided ; 
which, according to our ideas, would form a 
strange exhibition. One player spoke the words 
iothe proper tones, while another expressed the 
corresponding motions and gestures. Cicero 
tells OS, it was a contest between him and Ros- 
cias, whether he could express a sentiment in a 
greater variety of phrases, or Roscius in a great- 
' er variety of intelligible significant gestures. At 
last, gesture engrossed the stage entirely ; for un- 
der the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, tlie fa- 
vourite entertainment of the public was the pan^- 
totnime, which was carried on by gesticulation 
only. The people were moved, and wept at' itVs 
much as at tragedies ; and the passion for it be-, 
came so violent, that laws were made for res- 
training the senators from studying the panto- 
mime art. Now, though in declamations and 
theatrical exhibitions both, tone and gesture 
were carried much farther than in common dis- ' 
course ; yet public speaking of any kind must in 
every country bear some proportion to the man- 
ner which is used in conversation ; and such pub- 
lic entertainments could never be relished by a^ 
nation whose tones and gestures in discourse 
were as languid as ours. 

The early language of men, being entirely 
composed of words descriptive of sensible objects, 
became of necessity extremely metaphorical. 
For, to signify any desire or passion, or trby act 
or feeling of the mind, they had no fixed Expres- 
sion which was appropriated to that purpose ; 
but were obliged to paint the emotion or passion, 
which they felt, by alluding to those sensible oh- 
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jects, which had mbstconoexion withit,and which 
could render it in sdtne degree visible to others. 

But it was not necessity alone, that gave rise 
to this pictured stjle. In the infancy of all soci- 
eties, fear and surprise,wonder and astonishment, 
are the ni<)st frequent passions of men. Their 
language will necessarily be affected by this 
character of their minds. They will be disposed 
io paint every thin^ m the strongest colours. 
£vei!i the manner, in which the first tribes of men 
uttered their words, liad considerable influence 
<m their style. Wherever strong exclamations, 
tones and gestures, are connected with conversa- 
ti(|n, the imagination is always .more exiercised ; 
a greater effort of fancy and passion as excited. 
Thus the fancy, being kept awake and rendered 
IDore sprightly by this mode of utterance, oper- 
dtes upon style, and gives it additional life and 
spirit. 

As one proof among many which might b^ 
produced of the truth of these observations, we 
shall transcribe a speech from Colden^'s History 
of the Five Indian Nations, which was delivered 
by their chiefs, when entering on a treaty of 
Jieace with us, in the following language. ^^ We 
are happy in having buried under ground the red 
axe, that has so often been died in the blood of 
our brethren. Now in this fort we inter the axe, 
and plant the tree of peace. We plant a tree, 
Hvhose top will reach the sun ; and its branches 
spread abroad so that it shall be seen afar off. 
May $^ growth never be stifled and choked ; but 
)nay it sha.de both your country and ours with its 
leaves ! Let us make fast its roots, and extend 
theoi to the utmost of your colonies. If the 
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French should come, to shake this tree, we should 
koonr it by the motion ^f its roots reaching intQ 
oar country. May the Great Spirit allow as to 
rest in tranqnillity upon our mats, and nerer 
9g^ain dig up the axe, to cut down the tree of 
.peace ! Let the earth be trodden hard over it, 
where it lies buried* Let a strong stream rua 

i nnder the pit, to wash the evil away out of our 
sight and remembrance. The fire, that had long 
burned in Albany, is extinguished. The bloody 
bed is washed clean, and the tears are wiped fronEi 
our eyes. We now renew the covenant chaia 
of friendship. Let it be kept bright and cleaa 
as silver, and not suffered to contract any rust. 
Let not any one pull away his arm from it.'^^ 

As language in its progress grew mpre copious^ 
it gradually lost that figurative style, which was 
its early character. The vehement manner of 

« speaking by tones and gestures became less comr 
men. Instead of poets, philosophers became the 
instructers of men ; and in their reasoning on all 
subjecfl introduced that plainer and more simple 
style of composition which we now call prose. 
Thus the ancient mfitaphorical and poetical dress 
of language was at length laid aside in the inter- 
course of men, and reserved for those occasiong 
only, on whicH ornament was professedly studied. 



JIISE AND PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE AJS© OF 

WRITING. 

When we examine the order in which words 
are arranged in a sentence, we find a very re-r 
markable difference between ancient and mod- 
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ern tongues. The coDsideraticm of this will 
serve to unfold farther '%e genius of language, 
and to shew the causes of those alterations, it 
.has undergone in the progress of society. 

To conceive distinctly the nature of this alter- 
ation, we must go hack, as before, to il^e eai*liest 
period of language. Let us figure to ourselves 
a savage bjeholding some fruit, which he earn- 
estly desires, and requests another to give hitn. 
Suppose him unacquainted with words, h& would 
strive to make himself understood by pointing 
eagerly at the object desired, and uttering at 
the same time a. passionate cry. Supposing him 
to have acquired words, the first word which he 
would utter would be the name of that object. 
He would not express himself according to our 
♦ order of construction, " Give me fruit ;'' but ac- 
cording to the Latin order, " Frqit give me," 
'' Fructum da mihi,'*^ for this plain reason, that 
his attention was wholly directed toward fruit, 
the object desired. Hence we might conclude 
a priori^ that this was the order in whicfi words 
were most commonly arrapged in the infancy of 
language ; and accordingly we find in reality 
that in this order words are arranged in most of 
the ancient tongues, as in the Greek and Latin ; 
and it is «aid likewise in the Russian, Sclavonic, 
Gaelic, and several American tongues. 

The modern languages of Europe have adopt- 
ed a different arrangement from the ancient. In 
their prose compositions very little variety is 
admitted in the collocation of words ; they are 
chiefly fixed to one order, which may.be called 
the order of the understandings They place 
first in the sentence the person or thing, which 
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speaks or aci9 ; next, its action ; and lastly, th< 
jects of its action. Tins an English writer, 
ing a conpipliment to a great man, would say, 
i^ impossible for me to pass over in silence so 
tinguished mildness, so singular and unheal 
clemency, and so uncommon moderation, in 
exercise of supreme power.^' Here is first 
sented to us the person who speaks, ^ It is im 
slble for me ;^^ next, what the same person 
do, " io pass (yoer in silence ;" and lastly, the 
ject which excites him to acCion, ^^ the mildi 
clemency, and moderation of his patron.^' 
ero, from whom these words are translated 
Terses this order. He begins with the obj 
places that first, which was the exciting idc 
the speaker^s mind, and ends with the speakei 
his action. >^ Taniam mansuettuiinem^ tarn inu 
tarn inatiditamque clementiam^ tantumque in sui 
potestate rerum omnium moditm^ tadtus nullo i 
prceierire possumJ^^ Her|j| it must be obser 
the Latin order is more animated; the £n| 
more clear and distinct. 

Our language naturally allows greater lib 
for transposition and inversion in poetry, th£ 
prose. Even there however this liberty is 
fined within narrow limits, in comparison 
the ancient languages. In this respect, moi 
tongues vary from each other. The Italiar 
pronchesthe nearest in its character to the am 
transposition ; the English has more invei 
than the rest ; and the French has the least o 

Writing is an improvement upon speech, 
consequently was posterior to it in order of I 
Its characters are of two kinds, signs of things 
signs of words. Thua the pictures, hierogl 
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ics and symbols, employed by the ancients, were 
of the former sort ; the al[^abetical characters, 
now employed by Europeans, of the latter. 

Pictures were certainly the first attempt to- 
ward writing. Mankind in all ages and in all na* 
tions have been prone to imitation. This would 
soon be employed for describing and recording 
events. Thus, to signify that one man bad kil- 
led another, they painted the figure of one man 
lying on the ground, and of another standing hf 
him with a hostile weapon in his hand. When* 
America was first discovered, this was the only 
kind of writing with which the Mexicans were ac- 
quainted. It was however A very imperfect 
mode of recording facts ; since by pictures ex- 
ternal events only could be delineated. 
' Hierogiyphical characters may be considered 
as the second stage of the art of writing. They 
consist of certain symbols, which are made to 
stand for invisible obj«:ts on account of their 
supposed resemblanq^ of the objects themselves. 
Thus an eye represented knowledge ; and a cir- 
cle, having neither beginning nor end, was the 
symbol of eternity, Egypt was the country 
where this kind of writing was most studied, and 
brought into a regular art. By these characters 
all the boasted wisdom of their priests was con- 
veyed. They pitched upon animals, to be the 
emblems of moral dbjects, according to the quali- 
ties with which they supposed them to be endued* 
Thus prudence was denominated by a fiy ; wis- 
dom, by aii ant; and victory, by a hawk. But 
this sort of writing was in the highest degree 
enigmatical and confused ; and consequently a ^ 
very imperfect vehicle of knowledge. 
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From hieroglyphics some natioos gradually ad- 
vanced to simple arbitrary marks, which stood for 
objects, though without aoy resemblance of the 
objects signified. Of this nature was the writing^ 
of .the Peruvians. They used small cords of dif- 
ferent colours ; and by knots upon these, of dif- 
ferent sizes and variously ranged, they invented 
signs for communicating their thoughts to one 
another. The Chinese at this day use writtea 
characters of this nature. They have no alpha- 
bet of letters or simple sounds of which their 
words are composed ; but every single character, 
which they use, is expressive of an idea ; it is a 
mark, which signifies some one thing or object, 
The number of these characters must conse- 
quently be immense. They are said indeed to 
• amount to seventy thousand. To be perfectly 
acquainted with them is the business of a whole 
life ; which must have greatly retarded among 
them the progress of every kind of science. 

It is evident, that the Chinese characters, like 
hieroglyphics, are signs of things, and not of 
words. For we are told, that the Japanese, the 
Tonquinese, and the Corceans, who speak differ- 
ent languages from each other, and from the in- 
habitants of China, use, however, the same writ- 
ten characters with them, and thus correspond 
intelligibly with one another 4n writing, though 
mutually ignorant of each other*s language. 
Our arithmetical figures, 1, 2,. 3, 4, &c. are an 
example of this sort of writing. They have no 
dependence on words; each figure represents 
the number for which it stands ; and consequent- 
ly is equally undei*stood by all nations, who have 
agreed in the ude of these figures. 
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l^he first step, to recnedy the imperfection, 
the ambiguity, and the tediousoess of each of the 
methods of communication, which have been 
mentioned, was the invention of sigpis, which 
should stand not directly for things, but for the 
ivords by which/ things were named and distin* 
guished. 'An alphabet of syllables seems to have 
been invented previously to an alphabet of let* 
ters. Such a one is said to be retained at this day 
in Ethiopia and some countries of India. But at 
best it must have been imperfect and ineffectual ; 
since the number of characters, being very con* 
siderable, must have rendered both reading anil 
writing very complex and laborious. 

To whom we are indebted for the sublime and 
refined discovery of letters is not determined. 
They were brought into Greece by Cadmus, the 
Phesician, who, according to Sir Isaac Newton^s 
chronology, was contemporary with king David. 
His alphabet contained only sixteen letters. The 
rest were afterwards added, according as signs 
for proper sounds were found to be wanting'. 
The Phenician, Hebrew, Greek, and Roman al- 
phabets agree so much in the figure, names, and 
arrangement of the letters, as amounts to de- 
monstration, that they w^re derived originally 
from the same source. 

The ancient order of writing was from the 
right hand to the left. This method, as appears 
from some very old inscriptions^ prevailed even 
among the Greeks. They afterwards used to 
"write their lines alternately from the right to the 
left, and from the left to the right. The inscrip- 
tion on the famous Sigean monument is a speci- 
men of this mode of writing, which continued till 
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the days of SoIod, the celebrated le'gislatof of 
Athens. At length, the motion from the kft 
hand to the right, being found more nataral and 
convenient, this order of writing was adopted by 
aif the nations of Europe. 

AVriting was first exhibited on pillars and ta- 
bles of stone ; afterwards on plates of the softer 
metals. As it became more common, the leaves 
and bark of certain trees were used in some 
countries ; and in others, tablets of wood, cov- 
ered with a thin coat of soft wax, on which the 
impression was made with a stylus of iron« 
Parchment, made of the hides of animals, was 
an invention of later times. Paper was not in* 
vented before tbe fourteenth century. 



STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE. 

The common division of speech into eight p arts, 
Dpuns, pronouns, verbs, participles, adverbs, pre- 
positions, interjections, and conjunctions, is not 
very accurate ; since under the general term 
of nouns it comprehends both substantives and 
adjectives, which are parts of speech essentially 
distinct Yet, as we are most accustomed to this 
division, and, as logical exactness is not necessa- 
ry to our present design, we shall adopt these 
terras which habit has made familiar to us. 

Substantive nouns are the foundation of gram- 
mar, and the most ancient.part of speech. When 
men had advanced beyond simple interjections 
or exclamations of passion, and had begun to 
communicate their ideas to each other, they 
would be obliged to assign names to objects, by 
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which they were Burrounded. Wherever a srt- 
age looked, be beheld forests and trees. To 
distinguish each by a separate name wonld have 
been endless. Their common qualities, such, 
as springing from a root, and bearing branclfes 
and leaves, would suggest a general idea an<i^a 
general name. The genus, tree^ was afterward 
subdivided into its several species of oak, elm, 
ash, &c. upon experience and observation. 

Still however only general terms were used in 
speech. For oak, elm, and ash, were names of 
M^hole classes of objects, each of which compre- 
hended an immense number oC undistinguished in- 
dividuals. Thus, when the nouns man, lion, or tree, 
were mentioned in conversation, it could not be 
known, which man, lion, or tree was meant among 
the multitude, comprehended under one name. 
Hence arose a very useful contrivance for deter- 
mioing the individual object intended, by means 
of that part of speech called the article^ In Eng- 
lish we have two articles, ^a and the; a is more 
general, tke more dfsfinite. The Greeks had 
but one, which agrees with our definite article 
ifie. They supplied the place of our article a by 
the absence of their article ; thus Antkropos sig- 
nifies a man, o Antkropos^ the roan. The Latins 
had no article ; but in the room of it is used the 
pronouns, hie, ille, iste. This however, seems a 
defect in their language ; since articles certainly 
contribute much to perspicuity and precision. 

To perceive the truth of this remark, observe 
the different imports of the following expressions : 
" The son of a king, the son of the king, a son of 
the king's." Each of these three phrases has a 
separate meaning, too^bvioas to be misuoder* 
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stood. But, in Lat'm, ^' filias regis^^ is entirely 
undetermined ; it may bear either of the three 
senses mentioned. 

Beside this quality of being defined by the ar- 
ticle, .three affections belong to nouns, number, 
gender and case, which deserve to be considered. 
Number, as it makes a noun significant qf one 
or more, is singular or plural ; a distinction found 
in all tongues, which must have been coeval with 

: the origin of language, since there were few 
things, which men had more frequent necessity of 
expressing, than the distinction between one and 

I more. In the Hebrew, Greek, and some other an- 
cient languages, we find not only a plural, but a 
dual number ; the origin of which may very oat- 
urally be accounted for, as separate terms of num- 
bering were yet undiscovered, and one, two, and 
many, wf re all, or at least the principal numeral 
distmctions, which men at first had any occasion 
to make. 
Gender, which is founded on the distinction of 

) the two sexes, can with propriety be applied to 
the names of living creatures only. All other 
nouns ought to be of the neuter gender. Yet in 
most languages the same distinction is applied to 
a great number of inanimate objects. Thus in the 
Latin tongue, ensis^ a sword, is masculine ; sag- 
gita^ an arrow, is feminine ; and this assignation of 
sex to inanimate objects often appears entirely 
capricious. In the Greek and Latin, however, all 
inanimate objects are not distributed into mascu- 
line and feminine ; but many of them are classed, 
where all ought to be, under the neuter gender ; 
as saontm^ a rock ; mare^ the sea. Butin the French 
and Italian tongui)S, the peuter gender is wholly 
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unknown, all their oames of inanimate objects be- 
ing put upon the same footing with those of liv- 
ing creatures, and diistributed without reserve in- 
to masculine and feminine. In the English lan- 
guage, all nouns, literally used, that are not names 
of living creatures, are neuter ; and.ours is, per- 
haps, the only tongue, except the Chinese, which 
is said to resemble it in this particular, in which 
the distinction of gender is philosophically applied^ 

Case denotes the state or relation, which one 
object bears to another, by some variation of the 
name of that obect ; generally in the iinal let- 
ters, and by some languages in the initial. All 
tongues, however, do not agree in this mode of 
expression. Declension is used by the Greek 
and Latin ; but in the English, French, and Italian, 
it is not found ; or, at most, it exists in a very im- 
perfect state. These languages express the re- 
lations of objects by prepositions, which are the 
names of those relations prefixed to the names of 
objects. English nouns have no case, except a 
sort of genitive, commonly formed by adding the 
letter s to the noun ; as when we say " Pope's 
Dunciad,'' meaning the Dunciad of Pope. 

Whether the moderns have given beauty or 
utility to language, by the abolition of cases, may 
perhaps be doubted. They have, however, cer- 
tainly rendered it more simple, by removing that 
intricacy which arose from different forms of de- 
clension, and from the irregularities of the several 
declensions. But in obtaining this simplicity, it 
must be confessed, we have tilled language with a 
multitude of those little words, called prepositions, 
which, by perpetually occuring in every sentence, 
encumber speech j and by rendering it more prg* 
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lis enervate its force. The sound of modern 
language is also less agreeable to the ear, being 
deprived of that variety and sweetness, which 
arose from the length of words, and the change 
of terminations, occasioned by cases in the Greek 
aod Latin. But perhaps the greatest disadvantage 
WQ sustain by the abolition of cases, is the loss of 
that liberty of transposition in the arrangement 
of words^ which the ancient languages enjoyed. 

Pronouns are the representatives of nouns, and 
are subject to the same modifications of number, 
gender^ and case. We may observe, however, 
that the pronouns of the first and second person, 
/, and thou^ have no distinction of gender in any 
language ; for, as they always refer to persons 
present, their sex must be known, and therefore 
needs not to be marked by their pronouns. But, 
as the third person may be absent, or unknown, 
the distinction of gender there becomes requisite ; 
and accordingly in English it hath all the three 
genders, Ae, she^ it. 

Adjectives, as strongs weak^ handsome^ vgly^ are 
the plainest and most simple in that class of 
words, which are termed attributive. They are 
common to all languages, and must have been 
very early invented ; since objects could neither 
be distinguished nor treated of in discourse, before 
nanfcsiiivere assigned to their different qualities. 
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Of all the parts of &peech, verbs are by far the 
most complex and useful. From their impor- 
tance we may justly conclude, that they were 
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coeval with the origin of language ; though a 
long time must have been requisite to rea^ them 
up tQ that accuracy which they now possess. 

The tenses were contrived to mark the seve-^ 
ral distinctions of time. We commonly think of n^ 
more than its three great divisions, the past, the 
present, and the future ; and we might suppose 
that, if verbs had been so contrived as merely to 
express these, no more was necessary. But lan- 
guage proceeds with much greater subtil ty. Itdi- 
Tides time into its several moments ; itreg^rds it- 
as never standing still, but always flowing ; things 
past, as more or less distant ; and things future, as 
more or less remote by different gradations. Hence 
the variety of tenses in almost every language. 

The present may indeed be always regarded 
as one indivisible point, vdhich admits no variety ; 
^^ 1 am,^' ^^ 8um?^ But it is not so with the past. 
Even the poorest language has two or three ten- 
ses to express its varieties. Ours has. four. 1. 
A past action maybe represented as unQoished, by 
the imperfect tense ; ^^ I was walking, ambula' 
iaw." 2. As finished, by the perfect tense, " f 
have walked.'' 3. As finished some time since^ 
the particular time being left undetermined; ^^ £ 
walked, ambulavi /' this is what grammarians 
call an aorist or indefinite past. 4. As finished 
before something else which is also past. This 
is the plusquamperfect ; /^ 1 had walked, ambul" 
averain, I had walked before you called upon 
me." Our language, we must perceive with 
pleasure, has an advantage over the Latin, which 
has only three variations of past time. 

The varieties in future time are twp ; a sim- 
ple or indefinite future j « 1 shall walk, ow^w/a- 
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I ho p^ and a future having reference to Bomething 
' else, which is likewise future ; ^^ I shall have 
I walked, ambulavero ; I shall have walked, he- 
fore he will pay me a visit." 

Besides tenses, verhs admit the distinction of 
voices, viz. the active and passive ; as, ^^ I love, 
or I am loved." They admit also the distrnction 
of modes, which are intended to express the per- 
ceptions' and volitions of the mind under different 
forms. The indicative mode simply declares a 
proposition ; '^ I write ; I have written." The 
imperative requires, commands, or threatens ; 
*^ Write thou ; let him write," The subjunctive 
expresses a proposition under the form of a con- 
dition, or as subordinate to something, to which 
reference is made ; ^^ 1 might write ; I could write; 
I should write, if the matter were so." This ex- 
pression of the perceptions and volitions of the 
mind in so many various forms, together with the 
distinction of the three persons, /, thou^ and he^ 
constitutes the conjugation of verbs, which makes 
so great a part of the grammar of all languages. 
^ Conjogatibn is reckoned most perfect in those 
languages, which, by varying the termination, or 
the initial syllable of the verb, expresses the 
greatest number of importantcircumstances with- 
out the help of auxiliary verbs. In the oriental 
i tongues verbs have few tenses ; but their modes 
^ are so contrived, as to express a great variety of 
\ circumstances and relations. In the Hebrew they 
say in one word, without the aid of an aoxilary, 
not only, " 1 taught," but, " I was taught ; I caus- 
ed to teach ; 1 was caused to teach ; 1 taught my- 
self." The Crreek, which is commonly thought 
to be the most perfect of all languages, is very 
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re^lar and complete in the modes and tensef. 
The Latin, though formed on the same model, is' 
not so perfect ; particularly in the passive voice, 
which forms most of the tenses by the aid of the 
auxiliary ^^sum.^^ In the modern European 
tongues, conjugation is very defective. The two 
great auxiliary verbs, to have^ and to &e, with 
those other auxiliaries, whrch we use in English, 
do, shall^ tt)i2/, may, and can, prefixed to ^ parti- 
ciple, or to another verb in the infinitive mode, 
supersede in a great measure the different ter- 
minations of modes and tenses which formed the 
ancient conjugation's. 

The other parts of speech, as they adnoit no 
variation, will require only a short discussion. 

Adverbs are for the most part an abridged 
mode of speech^ expressioj^ by one word, what 
might by a circumlocution be resolved into two or 
more words, belonging to other parts of speech. 
^' Here," for instance, is the same with " in this 
place." Hence adverbs seem to be less neces- 
sary, and of later introduction into speech^ than 
several other classes of words ; and accordingly 
most of them are derived from other words, for- 
merly established in the language. 

Prepositions and conjunctions serve to express 
the relations which things bear to one another, 
their mutual influence, dependence, and cohe- 
rence ; and so to join words together, as to form ^ 
intelligible propositions. Conjunctions are com- 
monly employed for connecting sentences, or - 
members of sentences ; as, and^ because^ and the ► 
like. Prepositions are used for connecting words; 
»Si of-ifrom^ to^ &c. The beauty and strength of 
ey^Tj language depends in a j^roat measure oo a 
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proper use of dODJunctions, prepositions, and 
those relative pronouns, which serve the same 
parpose of connecting different parts of discourse. 

Having thus briefly considered the structure of 
language in general, we will now enter more par* 
ticolai^y into an examination of our own language. 

The English which was spoken after the Nor- 
man conquest, and continues to be spoken now, 
is a mixture of the ancient Saxon and the Nor- 
man French, together with such new and foreign . 
words, as commerce and learning have in a suc- 
cession of ages, gradually introduced. From the 
ioflox of so many streams, from a junction of so 
many dissimilar parts, it naturally follows, that the 
English, like every compounded language, must 
he somewhat irregular. We cannot expect from 
it that complete analogy in structure, which may 
be found in those simpler languages, which were 
formed within themselves, and buill on one foun- 
dation. Hence our syntax i^ short, since there 
are feiv marks in the words themselves which 
show their relation to each other, or point out 
either their concordance or their government in 
a sentence. But, if these be disadvantages jn a 
compound language, they are balanced by the ad- 
vantages which attend it, particularly by the 
number and variety of words by which such a - j 
language is commonly enriched. Few languages ' 
are more copious than the English. In all grave 
subjects especially, historical, critical, political, 
and moral, no complaint can justly be made of 
' the barrenness of our tongue. We are rich too 
in the language of poetry ; our poetical style dif- 
fers widely from prose, not with respect to num- 
bers only, but in the very words themselves ; 

Q 
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which proves what a compass and yariety of 
words we cao select and employ, suited to differ- 
etit occasioDS. Herein we are infinitely saperi« 
or to the French, whose poetical langnage, if it 
were not distinguished hy rhyme, would not be 
known to differ from their ordinary prose. Their 
language, however, snrpasses onrs in express- 
ing whatever is delicate, gay, and amosiog. It la^ 
perhaps, the happiest language for conversation 
in the known world ; bnt for the higher subjects 
of composition, the English is justly considered 
as far superior to it. 

The flexibility of a language, or its power of 
becoming either grave or strong, or easy and 
£k)wing, or tender and gentle, or pompous and 
magnificent, as occasions require, is a quality of 
great importance in speaking and writing. This 
depends on the copiousness of a language ;, the 
different surrangements of which its words are , 
susceptible ; and the variety and beauty of the 
sounds of its words. 'The Greek possessed these ' 
requisites in a higher degree than any other Ian* 
gtiage. It superadded the graceful variety of its 
different dialects ; and thereby readily assumed 
every kind of character, an author could wish, 
from the most simple and familiar, to the most 
majestic. . The Latin, though very beautiful, is 
•inferior in this respect to the Greek. It hasnnore 
of a fixed character of stateliness and gravity ; 
and is supported by a certain senatorial dignity, 
of which it is difficult for a writer to divest it. 
Among modern tongues, the Italian possesses 
much more fiexlbility than the French ; and 
seems to be on the whole the most perfect of all 
the modern dialects which have arisen out of the 
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rains of the ancient Oar language, though 
unequal to the Italian in flexibilitj, is not des- 
titute of a considerable degree of this quality. 
Whoever considers the diversity of style in some 
of our best writers, will discover in our, tongue 
such a circle of expression, suqh a power of ac- 
commodation to the various tastes of men, as re- 
dounds much to its honour* 

Our language has been thought to be very de- 
ficient in harmony of sound ; yet the mejody of 
Its versification, its power of supporting poetical 
numbers, without the assistance of rhyme, is a 
sufficient proof, that it is far from being unhar- 
monious. Even the hissing sound, of which it has 
been accused, obtains less frequently, than has 
been suspected. For in many words, and in the 
' £nal syllables especially, the letters has the sound 
of 2r, which is one of the sounds on which the ear 
rests with pleasure ; as in kas^these^ loves^ kears^ &c. 

It must however be admitted, that smoothness 
is not the distinguishing property of the English 
tongue. Strength and expressiveness, rather 
than grace and melody, constitute its character. 
It possesses also the property of being the most 
simple of all the European dialects in its form 
and construction. It is free from the intricacy of 
cases, <leclensions, modes, audi tenses. Its words 
are subject to fewer variations from their orig- 
inal form, than those of any other language. Its 
nouns have no distinction of gender, except what 
is made by nature ; and hut one variation in case. 
Its adjectives admit no change, except what 
expresses the degree of comparison. Its verbs, 
instead of the varieties of ancient conjugation, 
admit only four or five changes in termination. 
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A few prepositions and auxiliary verbs effect all 
the purposes of si^ificancy; while the principal 
words for the most part preserve their form un- 
altered. Hence our language acquires a simplic- 
ity and facility, which are the cause of its being 
frequently written and spoken with inaccuracy. 
We imaf>^ine that a competent skill in it may be 
acquired without any study ; and that in a syntax 
6o narrow and limited as ours, there is nothing 
which requires attention. But the fundamental 
rules of syntax are common to the Engtisband to 
the ancient tongues; and regard to them is ab- 
solutely requisite for writing or speaking with 
propriety. - ' 

Whatever be the advantages or defects of our 
language, it certainly deserves, in the highest 
degree, our study and attention. The Greeks 
and Romans in the meridian of their glory,bestow- 
ed the highest cultivation on their respective lan- 
guages. The French and Italians have employ- 
ed much study upon theirs ; and their example 
is worthy of imitation. For, whatever knowledge 
may be gained by the study of other languages, 
itxiin never be communicated with advantage, 
unless by those, who can write and speak, their 
own language with propriety. Let the muder 
of an author be ever so good and useful, his 
composition will alwayssuifer in the public esteem 
if his expcessipn be deficient in purity or propri- 
ety. At the same time, the attainment of a cor- 
rect and elegant style is an object which demands 
application and labour. If any one suppose he 
can catch it merely by the ear, or acquire it by 
a hasty perusal of some of our good authors^ he 
i^^ili be much disappointed. The many^ram^ 
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matical errors, the many impure expressions^ 
which are fonnd in autbbrs who are far from 
being contemptible, demonstrate that a careful 
study of our language is previously requisite for 
writing it with -propriety, purity, and elegance, 



STYLE, PERSPICUITY, AND PRECISION. 

Sttle is the peculiar manner in which a man 
expresses his thoughts by words. It i»a picture 
of the ideas in his mind, and of the order in which 
they there exist. 

The qqalities of a good style may be ranged 
-under two heads, perspicuity, and ornament. It 
will readily be admitted, that per^icuity is the 
fundamental quality of a good style. Without this 
the brighest ornaments only glimmer through 
the dark, and perplex Instead of pleasing' the 
reader. If we be forced to follow a writer with 
much care ; to pause, and to read over his sen- 
tences a second lime, in order to understand them 
fully, he will not please us long. Men are too 
indolent to relish so much labour. Though they 
may pretend to admire an author's depth, after 
they have discovered his meaning, they will sel- 
dom be inclined to look a second time into his book. 

Perspicuity requires attention, first to single « 
words and phrases^ and then to the construction 
of sentences. When considered with respect to 
words and phrases, it requires these three qual- 
ities, purity^ propriety and precision. 

Purity and propriety of language are often 
tised indiscriminately for each other ; and indeeil 
they are very nearly allied. A distinction how- 

6* . 
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ever, obtains between them. Parity is the use 
of such words and constructions as belong to the 
idiom of a particuhir language, in opposition to 
words and phrases, which are imported from 
other languages, or which are obsolete, or new- 
ly coined, or empl6yed without proper authority. 
Propriety is the choice of such words, as the best 
and most established usage has appropriated to 
those ideas, which we intend to express by them. 
It implies a correct and happy application of 
them, in opposition to vulgar or low expressions, 
and to words and phrases, less, significant of the 
ideas we intend to conve3^ Style may be pure, 
that is, it may, be strictly English without Scot- 
ticisms or Gallicisms, or ungranimatical expres- 
sions of any kind, and yet be deficient in propri- 
ety. The words may be illy selected ; not adapt- 
ed to the subject, nor fully expressive of the au- 
thor's meaning. He took them indeed from the 
, general mass of English words ; but his choice 
was made* without skill. But style. cannot be 
proper without being pure ; it is the union of 
purity and propriety, which renders it graceful 
and perspicuous. 

The exact meaning of precision may be learn- 
ed from the etymology of the word. It is deriv- 
ed from " j9rceci(icre," to cut off; and signifies 
retrenching all superduities, and pruning the ex- 
pression in such a manner, as to exhibit neither 
more nor less than the ideas intended to be con- 
veyed. 

Words, employed to' express ideas, may he 
faulty in three redpects. They may either not 
irxpress the ideas which the author means; but 
some others which are only related f or thejr 
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may express those ideas, but not completely ; or 
they may express them together with something 
more than he intends. Precision is opposed to 
these three faults ; but particularly to the last, 
iDto which feeble writers are very apt to falL 
They employ a multitude of words, to' make 
themselves understood, as they think, more dis- 
tinctly ; but they only confound the reader. 
The image, as they place it before you, is al- 
ways seen double. When an author tells us of 
his heroes courage^ in the day of battle ; the ex- 
pression is precise, and we understand it fully. 
But if, from a desire of multiplying words, be 
praise his courctf; ^nd fortitude ; at the moment 
he joins these words together, our idea begins to 
waver/ He* intends to express one quality more 
strongly ; but he is in fact expressing two. Cour^ 
age resists danger^ fortitude supports pain. The 
occasions of exerting these qualities are different; 
and, being led to think of both together, when 
only one of them should engage attention, our 
view is rendered unsteady, ai|j our conception 
of the object indistinct. 

The great source of a loose st}rle, the oppo- 
site of precision, is the injudicious use of words, 
called synonymous. Scarcely in any language 
are there two words, that convey precisely the 
same idea ; and'^ person, perfectly acquainted 
with the propriety of the language, will always . 
be able to observe something, by which they are ,. 
distinguished. In our language many instances 
may be given of difference"^ meaning among 
words, reputed synonymous ; and, as the subject 
is important, we shall point out a few of them. 

Surprised^ astonished^ amazed^ confounded,- We 
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are surprised at what is new or unexpected ; we 
are astonished at what is vast or great ; we are 
amazed at what is incomprehensible ; we are 
confounded by what is shocking or terrible.. 

Pride^ vanity, l^ide makes us esteem ourselves; 
vanity makes us desire the esteem of others. 

Haughtiness^ disdain. Haughtiness is founded 
on a high opinion of ourselves ; disdain on a loiv 
opinion of others. 

To weary ^ to fatigue, Obntinuance of the same 
thing wearies us; labour fatigues us. A man is 
wearied by standing ; he is fatigued by walking. 

To ahhor^ to detest. To abhor imports simply 
strong dislike ; to detect impo ; ^ likewise strong 
disapprob^ion. We abhor being ^in debt ; we 
detest treacliery. 

To invent^ to discover. We invent things which 
are new ; we discover what was hidden. Galili&o 
invented the telescope ; Harvey discovered the 
circulation of the blood. 

Entire^ complete. A thing is entire, when it 
wants none of its ^irts ; complete, when it wants 
none of the appendages which belong to it. A 
man may occupy an entire house ; though he 
have not one complete apartment. 

Enough^ sufficient. Enough relates to the 
quantity, which we wish to have of a thing. Suf- 
ficient relates to the use that is to be made of it. 
Hence enough commonly signifies a greatei.^ 
quantity than sufficient does. The covetous man 
never has enough ; though he has what is suf- 
ficient for nature. 

These are a few among many instances of 
words in our language, which by careless writ- 
ers are apt to be mistaken for synonymous. 
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The more the distioction in the meaning of such 
words is regarded, the more accorately and for- 
cibly shall we speak and write. 



STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

A PROPER constrnction of sentences is of sncb 
importance in every species of composition, that 
we cannot be too strict or minute in our atten- 
tion to it. For, whatever be the subject, if the 
sentences be constructed in a clumsy^ perplexed, 
or feeble manner, the work cannot be read with 
pleasure, nor even with profit. But by attention 
to the rules, which relate to this part of style, 
we acquire the habit ofexpressing ourselves with 
perspicuity and elegance ; and, if a disorder hap- 
pen to arise ip some of our sentences, we immedi- 
ately see where it lies, and are able to rectify it. 

The properties most essential to a perfect 
sentence are the four following. 1. Clearness. 
2. Unity. 3. Strength. 4. Harmony. 

Ambiguity is opposed to clearness, and arises 
from tivo causes; either from a wrong choice of 
words, or a wrong collocation of them. Of the 
choice of words, as far as regards perspicuity, 
we have already spoken. Of thexoLlocation of 
them we are now to treat. From the nature of 
Qur language a capital rule in the arrangement 
of our sentences is, that words or members, most 
nearly related, should be placed as near to each 
other as possible, that their mutual relation may 
clearly appear. This rule is frequently neg* 
lee ted even by good writers. A few instances 
will show both its importance and applicatioiK 
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In the position of adverbs, which are nsed to 
qualify the signification of something, which ei- 
ther precedes .or follows them, a good deal of 
nicety is to be observed. " By greatness," says 
Addison, ^' I do not only^mean the bulk of any sin- 
gle object, but the largeness of a whole view." 
Here the place of the adverb only makes it limit 
the verb mean, *' 1 do not only mean." The 
question may then be asked, what does he, more 
than mean ? Had it been placed after bulk^ still 
it would have been wrong, for it might then be 
asked, what is meant beside the bulk? Is it the 
colour or any other property ? Its proper place 
is after the word object : " By greatness I do not 
mean the bulk of any single object only ;" for 
then, when it is asked, what does he mean more 
than the bulk of a single object ; the answer 
comes out precisely as the author intends, ^^ the 
largeness of a whole view." " Theism," says 
Itord Shaftsbury, '^ can only be opposed to poly- 
theism or atheism." It may be asked then, is 
theism capable of nothing else, except being op- 
posed to polytheism or atheism ? This is what 
the words literally mean through the improper 
collocation ofonly. He ought to have said, "The- 
ism can be opposed only to polytheism or athe- 
ism." Inaccuracies of this kind occasion little 
ambiguity in common discourse, because the tone 
and emphasis used by the speaker, generally 
make the meaning perspicuous. ^ But in writing, 
where a person speaks to the eye, he ought to 
be more accurate ; and so to connect adverbs 
with the words they qualify, that his meaning 
cannot be mistaken on the first inspection. 
, When a circumstance is interposed in the mid<* 
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die of a sentence, it sometimes requires attention 
to place it such manner as to divest it of all 
ambigruity. For instance, ^^ Are these designs,^' 
says Lord Bolingbroke, ^^ which any mnn^ who 
is bom a firiton, in any circamstances, io any sit- 
uation, ought to be ashamed or afraid to avow ?^' 
Here we are in doubt whether the phnis"*?. " in 
any circumstances^ in any situation^'*^ be connected 
with ^'a man born in Britain ;^' or with that man^s 
" avowing his designs." If the latter, as seems 
most likely, was intended to be the meaning ; 
the arrangement ought to be this, ^^ Are these 
designs, which any man, who is born a Briton, 
ought to be ashamed or afraid in any circum- 
stances, in any situation, to avow ? 

Still more attention is requisite to a proper 
disposition of the relative pronouns, who^ which^ . 
what^ whose ; and of all those particles, which 
express the connexion of the parts of speech. 
As all reasoning depends upon this connexion, 
we cannot be too accurate with regard to it. A 
small error may obscure th*e meaning of a whole 
sentence ; and even where the meaning is appa- 
rent, yet if these relatives be misplaced, we al- 
ways find something awkward and disjointed in 
the structure of the period. The following pas- 
sage in Bishop Sherlock^s sermons will exempli- 
fy these observations : ^' It is folly to prefend to 
arm ourselves against the accidents of life, by 
heaping up treasures, which nothing can protect 
us against, but the good providence of our heav- 
enly Father." Which grammatically refers (o 
the immediately preceding noun, which here is 
treasures ; and this would convert the whole pe- 
riod into nonsense. The sentence should have 
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been thus constracted : " It is folly to pretend,- 
by heaping up treasures, to arm ourselves against 
the accidents of life, against ^hich, nothing can 
protect us, but the good providence of our heav- 
enly Father." 

We now proceed to the second quality of a well 
arranged sentence, which we termed its unity. 
This is a capital property. The very nature of 
a sentence implies one proposition to be express- 
ed. It may consist of parts ; but these parts must- 
be so closely bound together, as to make an im* 
pression of one object only upon the mind. 

To preserve this unity, we must first observe, 
that during the course of the sentence, the sub- 
; ject should be changed as little as possible. 
There is generally in every sentence some per- 
son or thing, which is the governing word. This 
r should be continued so, if possible, from the be- 
ginning to the end of it. Should a man express 
himself in this manner; "after we came to an- 
chor, they put me on-shore, where I was saluted 
by all my friends, who received me with the 
greatest kindness ;" though the objects in this' 
sentence are sufficiently connected ; yet, by shift-- 
ing so often the subject and person, Tve, theyy /, 
and who^ they appear in so disunited a view, that 
the sense and connexion are nearly lost. The sen- 
tence is restored to its proper unity by construct- 
ing it thus : " Having come to Anchor, I was put 
on shore, where I was saluted by all my friends, 
who received me with the greatest kindness." 

The second rule is, never crowd into on^ sen- 
tence ideas, which have So little connexion, that 
tl^ey might well be divided into two or more sen-- 
tences. Violation ef this rale never fails to ^i**- 
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please a reader. Its effect indeed is so disgast- 
ing, that of the two it is the safest extreme, to 
err rather by too maDy short senteoces, than by 
one, that is overloaded and confused. The fol- 
iowing senteoce, from a traoslatioo of Plutarch, 
will justify this opiniooi: ^^ Their march,^^ says 
the author,speakiogofJ;he Greeks, '^ was through 
an uncultivated country, whose savage inhabi- 
tants fared hardly, having no other riches, than 
a breed of lean sheep, whose flesh was rank and 
unsavoury, by* reason of their continual feeding 
upon sea-fish." Here the subject is repeatedly 
changed. The march of the Greeks, the des- 
cription of the inhabitants, through whose coun- 
try they passed, the account of their sheep, and 
the reason of their sheep being disagreeable food, 
make a jumble of objects, slightly related to each 
other, which the readei' cannot without consid- 
erable difficulty comprehend in one view. 

The third rule for preserving the unity of a 
sentence is,keep clear of parentheses in the mid- 
dle of it. These may on some occasions have a 
spirited appearance, as prompted by a certain 
-vivacity of thought, which can glance happily 
aside, as it is going along. But in general their 
effect is extremely bad ; being a perplexed meth- 
od of disposing of some thought, which a writer 
has not art enough to introduce in its proper place. 
It is needless to produce any instances, as they 
occur 80 frequently, among incorrect writers. 

The fourth rule for the unity o£ a sentence is, 
bring it to a full and perfect close. It needs not 
to be observed, that an unfinished sentence is no 
sentence with respect to grammar. But sen- 
tences often occur, which are more than finished. 
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^VbeQ we ba)re arrived at what we expect to be 
the conclusion ; when we are coine<.to the word, 
qn which the Imind is naturally led to rest ; un- 
expectedly some circumstance is added, which 
ought to have been omitted, or disposed of else- 
where. Thus, for instlince, in the following sen- 
tence from Sir William Temple, the adjection to 
the sentence is entirely foreign to it Speaking 
of Burnet's Theory of the Earth, and Fontenelle's 
Plurality Of Worlds ; "The first," says he, "could 
'not end his learned treatise without a panegyric 
of modem learning in comparison of the ancient ; 
and the other falls so grossly into the censure of 
the old poetry, and preference of the new, that 
I could not read either of these strains without 
some indignation ;. which no quality among men 
is so apt to raise in mc^, as self-sufficiency." The 
word " iiid^nation" concludes the sentence ; for 
the last member is kdded after the proper close. » 
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We now proceed to the third quality of a cor- 
rect sentence, which we termed strength. By. 
this IS meant such a disposition of the several 
words and members, as will exhibit the sense to 
the beet advantage; as will render the impres- 
sion, which the period is intended to make, most 
full and complete ; and give every word and ev- 
ery member, its due weight and force. To the 
production of this effect, perspicuity and unity 
are absolutely necessary ; but more is requisite. 
For a sentence may be clear ; it may also be com- 
pact^or have the requisite unity j and yet, by some 
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tinfavoorable circamstance in the structure, it 
inajfail in that strength orHveltness of icnpression 
•which a more happy collocation would produce. 

The first rule for promoting the strength of 
a sentence is, take from it all redundant words. 
Whatever can be easily supplied in the mind, is 
better omitted in the expression ; thus, ^^ content 
with deserving a triumph, he refused the honour 
of it," is better than ^^ being content with deserv- 
ing a triumph, he refused the honour of it'^ It • 
is one of the most useful exercises on reviewing 
what we have written, to contract that circuit- 
ous mode of expression, and to cut off those use- 
less excrescences, which are usually fotind in a 
first draught But we must be cautious of prun- 
ing so closely as to give a hardness and dryness 
to the style. Some leaves must be left to shel- 
ter and adorn the fruit. 

As sentences should be cleared of superfluous 
words, so also of superfluous members. Opposed 
to this, is the fault we frequently meet, the last 
member of a period being only a repetition of 
the former in a diibrent dress. For example, 
speaking of beauty, ^^ the very, first discovery of 
it,'' says Addison, ^^ strikes the mind with inward 
joy, and spreads delight through all its faculties.^' 
In this instance, scarcely any thing is added by 
the second member of the sentence to what was 
expressed in the first Though the flowing 
style of Addison may palliate such negligence ; 
yet it is generally true, that language, divested 
oC-tbis prolixity, is more strong and beautiful. 

The second rule for promoting the strength 
of & sentence is, piay particular attention to the 
use of copulatives, relatives, and particles, em- 
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ployed for transition and connexion. Some ob*^ 
servatioDS on this subject, which appear aseful, 
shall be mentioned. 

What is termed splitting of particles^ or sepa^ 
rating a preposition from the noun, which it 
governs, is ever to be avoided. For example, 
^^ though virtue borrows no assistance from, yet 
it may often be accompanied by, the advantages 
of fortune.'' In such instances we suffer pain 
from the violent separation of two things, which 
by nature are closely united. 

The strength of a sentence is much injured by 
an unnecessary multiplication of relative and 
demonstrative particles. If a writer say, ^^' there 
is nothing which disgusts me sooner, than the 
empty pomp of language ;'' he expresses him- 
self less foccibly, than if he bad said, ^ nothing^ 
disgusts one isooner than the empty pomp of lan- 
guage.'' The. former mode of expression in the 
introduction of a subject, or in laying down a 
proposition, to which particular' attention is de- 
manded, is very proper ;* hot in ordinary dis* 
course the latter is far preferable. 

With regard to the relative we shall only ob-e^ 
serve, that in conversation and epistolary writing 
it may be omitted ; but in compositions of a seriou» 
or dignified kind, it should constantly be inserted. 

On the copulative particle and^ which occurs 
80 often, several observations are to be made. It 
is evident that an unnecessary repetition of it en- 
feebles style. By omiting it we often make a clos- 
er connexion, a quicker succession of objects, tbaa 
when it is inserted between them. ^^ Fent, vidij 
vtct," expresses with more spirit the rapidity t>f. 
conquest, than if connecting particles had beea 
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used. When, however, we wish to prevent a 
quick transition from one object to another ; and 
when enumerating objects which we wish to ap- 
pear as distinct from each other as possible ; 
copulatives may be multiplied with pecaliar ad- 
vantage. Thus Lord Bolingbroke says with pro- 
priety, ^^ such a roan might fail a victim to pow- 
er ; but truth, and reason, and liberty, would 
fall with him.'' 

The third rule for promoting the strength of 
a sentence is, dispose of t^^e principal word or 
words in that part of the sentence, where they 
will make the most striking impression. Perspi- 
cuity ought first to be studied ; and the nature of 
our language allows no great liberty of colloca- 
tion. In general, the important words are placed 
at the beginning of a sentence. Thus Mr. Addi- 
son r ^^ The pleasures of the imagination, taken 
in their full extent, are not so gtt>ss as those of 
sense ; iior so refined as those of the understand- 
ing." This order seems to be the most plain 
and natural. Sometimes, however, when we 
propose givin^Hveight to a sentence, it is useful 
to suspend the meaning a little, and then to briiig 
it out fully at the close. " Thus," says Pope, " on 
whatever side we contemplate Hqmer, what prin« 
cipally strikes us, is his wonderful invention^" 

The fourth role for promoting the strength of 
sentences is, make the members of them go on 
rising in their importance one above another. 
This kind of arrangement is called a climax, and 
is ever regarded as a beauty in composition* 
Why it pleases is sufficiently evident. Jn all 
things jve love to advance to what is more and 
more beautiful, rather than to follow a retrograde 

7* 
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order. Havbg' vienred some considerable object, 
we cannot without pain descend to an inferior 
circumstance. ^^ Ccmendum est^'* says Qnintiliaa 
^^ ne decreseat oratio^ etfortior subjungatur aliquid 
infirmiusy A lyeaker assertion should never 
follow a stronger one; and, when a sentence 
consists of two members, th^ longest should in 
general be the concluding one. Periods, thus, 
divided, are prononnced more easily; and, the 
shortest member being placed first, we carry it 
more readily in our memory, as we proceed to the 
second, and see the connexion of the two more 
clearly. Thus to say, '^ When our passions have 
forsaken us, we flatter ourselves with the belief 
that we have forsaken tbem,^' is both more 
graceful and more perspicuous, than to begin 
with the longest part of the proposition; ^^ We 
flatter ourselves with the belief that we have for- 
saken our passions, when they have fon^aken us.''' 
The fifth rule for constructing sentences with 
strength is, avoid concluding them with an ad- 
verb, a preposition, or any insii^nificant word. 
By such conclusions, style is aliilys weakened 
and degraded. Sometimes, indeed, where the 
stress and significancy rests chietly upon words of 
this kind, they ought to have the principal place 
allotted to them. No fault, for example, can be 
found with this sentence of Belingbroke ; ^^ la 
their prosperity my friends shall never hear of 
me ; in their adversity always ;" where iiever and 
alwaysj being emphatical words, are so placed, 
as to make a strong impression. But when these 
inferior parts of speech are introduced, as cir- 
cumstances, oc as qualifications of more impor- 
tant words, they 6honld always be disposed of in 
the least conspicuous parts of th^ period. 
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We should nlivajs avoid coDcIading a sentence . 
or member with any of those pnrticies, which 
distinguish the ca^^es of nouns; as q/*, tOyfrorn^ with^ 
by. Thus it is much better to say, ^^ avarice is 
a crime, of which wise men are often guilty ,^^ 
than to say, ^^ avarice is a crime, which wise men 
are often g^ty of This is a phraseology 
which all coffect writers shun. 

A complex verb, compounded of a simple verb 
and a subsequent preposition, is also an ungrare- 
fal conclusion of a period ; as, bring ahout^ clear 
up, give over^ and many others of the same kind ; 
instead of which, if a simple verb be employed, 
it will terminate the sentence with more strength. 
Even the pronoun it^ especially when joined with 
some of the prepositions, as, with it^ in i/, to \it^ 
cannot without violation of grace be the conclu- 
sion of a sentence. Any phrase, which expres* 
ses a circumstance only, cannot conclude a -sen- 
tence with out great inelegance. Circumstances,^ 
indeed, are like unshapely stones in a building, 
which try the skill of an artist, where to place 
them with the least ofience. We should not 
crowd too many of them together ; but rather in- 
tersperse them in 4[^erent parts of the sentence, 
joined with the principal words on which they 
depend. Thus, for instance, when Dean^Swift 
says, ^^ what I had the honour of mentioning to 
your lordship some .time ago in conversation, 
was not a new thought ;V these two circumstan- 
»ces, some time a^o and in conversation^ which are 
joined, would have been better separated thus; 
" what I had the honour some time ago of men- 
tioning to your lordship in conversation." 

The sixth and last rule concerning the strength 
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of a sentence is this, in the members of it, where 
two things are compared or contrasted ; where 
either resemblance or opposition is to be expres'« 
eed ; some resemblance in the language and con- 
struction ought to be observed. The following 
j[>assage from Pope's preface to his Homer, beau^ 
tifully exemplifies this rule. ^^ Hi|[|aer was the 
greater genius ; Virgil the better artist ; in the 
one we admire the man ; in the other the work. 
Homer hurries us with, a commanding impetuos- 
ity ; Virgil leads us with an attractive majesty. 
Homer scatters with a generous profusion ; Vir- 
gil bestows with a careful magnificence. , Ho- 
mer, like the Nile, pours out his riches with a 
sudden overflow; Virgil, like a river in its 
banks, with a constant stream. When we look 
upon their machines, Homer seems like his own 
Jupiter in his terrors, shaking Olympus, scat- 
tering lightnings, and firing the heavens. Vir- 
gil like the same power in his benevolence, 
counselling with the gods, laying plaus for em- 
pires, and ordering his whole creation." Peri- 
ods, thus constructed, when introduced with pro- 
priety, and not too frequently repeated, have a 
sensible beauty. But, if such a construction be 
aimed at in every sentence, it betrays into a dis- 
agreeable uniformity, and produces a regular 
jingle in the/ period, which tires the ear, and 
plainly discovers afiectatio:i. 
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4 

Having considered sentences with regard to 
their meaning^under the heads of Perspicuity, 
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Unity, and Strength ; we shall now consider them 
with respect to their sound. 

la the harmony of periods two things are to 
he considered. Firsts agreeable soqnd or moda- . 
lation ia general, without any particular expres- 
sion, f^eict^tbe sound so ordered, as to become ' 
expressive of the sense. The first is the more 
common ; the second the superior beauty. 

The beauty of musical construction depends 
upon the choice and arrangement of words. : 
Those words are most pleasing to the ear, which . 
are coStposed of smooth and liquid sounds, in 
which there is a proper intermixture of vowels 
and consonants without too many harsh conso- 
nants, or too many open vowels, in succession. . 
Long words are generally more pleasing to the - 
ear than monosyllables ; and those are the moat 
musical, which are not wholly composed of long 
or short syUables, but of an intermixture of tbem ; 
such as, delight^ amuse^ velocity^ celerity^ beautifulr 
impeluQsily. If the words, however, which com- - 
pose a sentence, be ever so well chosen and har- 
monious ; yet, if they be unskilfully arranged, its 
music is entirely lost. As an instance of a music- 
al sentence, we may take the following from- 
Milton; ^^VVe shall conduct you to a hill side,' 
laborious indeed at the first ascent ; but else so -. 
\ smooth, so green., so full of goodly prospects 
and melodious sounds on every side, that the 
harp of Orpheus was not more charming.'^ Ev- . 
efy thing in this sentence conspires to render jX ] 
harmonious. The words are well chosen; j^-- 
borious^ 3/nootk, green^ goodly^ melodious^ charm". , 
ing ; and so happily arranged, that no alteratioa 
can be made without' injuring the melody. 
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There are two things on which the music of 
a sentence priiicipally depends ; these are, the 
proper- distributton of the several members of it, 
and the close or evidence of the whole. 

First, the distribution of the several matnbers 
should be carefully regaVded. Whatever is easy 
to the organs of speech, is always graftefal to the 
ear. While a period advances, the termination 
of each member forms a pause in the pronunci- 
ation ; and these pauses should be so distributed, 
as to bear a certaini musical proportion to each 
other. This will be best illustrated by examples. 
*^ This discourse concerning the easiness of God's 
commands, does all along suppose and acknowl- 
edge the diffieultie? of the first entrance upon a 
religious course ; except only in those persons 
who have had the happiness to be trained up to 
religion by the easy and insensible degrees of a 
pious and virtuous education^'' This sentence ^ 
is far from being harmonious ; owing chiefly to 
this, that there is but one pause in it, by which it 
is divided into two members ; each of which is so 
long, as to require a considerable stretch of 
breath iti pronouncing it. On the contrary, Ist 
us observe the grace of the following passage 
from Sir WiiliAm Temple, in which he speaks 
sarcastically of man. ^^ But, God be thanked, his 
pride is greater than his ignorance ; and, what ^ 
he wants in knowledge, he supplies by sufficien- 
cy. W^hen he has looked about him as far as he 
can, he concludes there is no more to be seen ; 
when he is at the end of his line, he is at the 
bottom of the ocean ; when he has shot his best, 
he is sure none ever did, or ever can shoot bet* 
ter, or beyond it. His own reason he holds to be 
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the certain measare of truth ; and his own knowl- 
edge, oi what is possible in nature.'' Here ev- 
ery thing is at once easy to the bveath, and grate- 
ful to the ear. We must however observe, that 
if composition abound with sentences which have 
too many rests, and these placed at intervals ap- 
parently measured and regular^ it is. apt to sa- 
vour of affectation. 

The next thing which demands attention, is th^ 
dose or cadence of the period. The only im- 
portant rule, which can here be given, is this, 
when we aim at dignity or elevation, the sound 
sbqruld increase to the last ; the longest mem- 
bers of the period, and the fullest and most sono- 
rons word6, should be reserved for the conclu- 
sioo. As an instance of this, the following sen- 
tence of Addison may be given. ^^ It fills the 
mind with the largest variety of ideas ; conver- 
ses with its objects at the greatest distance ; and 
continues the longest in action without being 
tired or satiated with its proper enjoyments.^' 
Here every reader must be sensible of beauty 
in the just distribution of the pauses, and in the 
manner of rounding the period, and of bringing 
it to a full and harmonious close. 

It may be remarked, that little words in the 
conclusion of a sentence are as injurious to mel- 
ody, as they are inconsistent with strength of ex- 
pression. A musical close in our language seems 
in general to require either the last syllable, or 
the last but one, to be a long syllable. Words 
jwhich consist chiefly of short syllables, as contra^ 
*ry^ particular^ retrospect^ seldom terminate a sen- 
tence harmoniously, unless a previous run of long 
syllables hare rendered them pleasing to the ear*. 
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' Sentei^ces, however, which are bo constrocted 
as to make the souad always swell toward the 
eod, and rest ehher on the last or penult syllable, 
give a discourse the tpne of declamation. If mel* 
ody be not varied, the ear is soon cloyed with it. 

' Sentences constructed ii^ the same manner, with 
the pauses at equal intervals, should never soc- 
« ceed each other. Short sentences must be blend- 
ed with long and swelling ones, to render dis- 
course sprightly as well as magnificent. 

We now proceed to treat of a higher species 
of harmony ; the sound adapted to the sense. 
Of this we may remark two degrees. First, the 

■ current of sound suited to the tenor of a discourse. 
Next, a peculiar resemblance effected between 
some object, and the sounds that are employed 
in describing it. 

Sounds have in many respects an intimate cor- 
respondence with our ideas ; partly natural, part- 
ly produced by artificial associations. Hence, 
any one modulation of sound continued, stamps 
on styles certain character and expression. Sen- 

• tences constructed with Ciceronian fulness, ex- 
cite an idea of what is important, magnificent, 
and sedate. But they suit no violent passion, no 
eager reasoning, no familiar address. These r^ 
quire measures brisker, easier, and often more 
abrupt. It were as absurd to write a panegyric 
and an invective in a style of the same cadence, 
as to set the words of a tender love song to the 
tune of a warlike march. 

Beside the general correspondence of the cur- 
rent of sound with the current of thought,* a 
more particular expression of certain objects by 

^ resembling sounds may be attempted. In poetry 
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this resemblance is chiefly to be sought. It ob- 
tains sometimes, indeed, m prose compositioD ^ 
but there in an inferior degree. 

The sounds of words may he employed for rep- 
resenting chiefly three classes of objects ; first, 
other sounds; secondly, motions; and thirdly^ 
the emotions and passions of the mind. 

ki most languages, the names of many particu- 
lar sounds are so formed, as to bear some resetn- 
blance of the sound which they signify ; as with 
us the whistling of winds, the buzz and hum of 
iDsects, the hiss of serpents, and the crash of falU 
ing timber ; and many other instances, wliere the 
name is plainly adapted to the sound it repre-^ 
sents. A remarkable example of this beauty 
may be taken from two passages in Milton's par- 
adise Lost; in one of which he describes the 
sound, made by the opening of the gates of hell ; 
in the other, that made by the opening of the 
gates of heaven! The contrast between the two, 
exhibits to great advantage the art of the poet. 
The first is the opening of helfs gates ^ 



-On a sudden open fly 



With impetuous recoil and jarring^ sound 
The infernal doors ; and on their hinges grat9 
Harsh thunder. 

Observe the smoothness of the other ; 

-Heaven opened wide 



Her ever during grates, harmonion? sound I 
On golden hinges turning. 

lo the second place, the sound of words i^s fr^ 
quendy employed to imitate motion; as it is 
f r ift or slow, violcAt pr geotlcj uniform or inter- 
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rupte^, easy or accompanied with effort Be- 
tween sound and motion there is im) natural affin-. 
ity 9 yet in the imagination there is a strong one ; 
as is evident from the connexion between music 
.and dancing. The poet can therefore give us a 
lively idea of the kind of motion he would des- 
cribe, by the help of sounds which in our imag- 
ination correspond with that motion. Long syl- 
lables naturally excite an idea of slow motion ; 
as in this line of Virgil, 

OUi inter sese magna vi brachia toUunt. 

A succession of short syllables gives the im- 
pression of quick motion ; as^ 

Sed fugit interea, fugit irreparabile tempus. 

The works of Homer and Virgil abound with 
instances of this beauty; whi6h are so often 
quoted, and so well known, that it is unnecessa- 
ry to produce them. * . 

The third set of objects, which the sound of 
words is capable of representing, consists of emo- 
tions and passions of the mind. Between sense 
and sound there appears to be no natural resem- 
blance. But if the arrangement of syllables by 
their sound alone recal one set of ideas more 
readily than' another, and dispose the mind for 
entering into that affection which the poet intends 
to raise ; such arrangement may with propriety 
- be said to resemble the sense. Thus, when pleas- 
ure, joy, and agreeable objects, are described l^y 
one who feels his subject, the language naturally 
runs in smooth, liquid, and flowing numbers. 
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>Namqtie ipsa decoram 



Csfesariem nato genefrix, lamenque javentsft 
Purpureum, et leetos oculis afflarat hoBorct. 

Brisk and lively sensations exact quicker and 
more animated numbers. 

^Juvenum manus emicat ardens 



Littus in Heiiperium. 

Melanciioly and gloomy subjects are naturally 
connected with slow measures and long words. 

In those deep solitudes and awful cells. 
Where heavenly pensive contemplation dwells. 

Abundant instances of this kind are suggested 
hy a moderate acquaintance with good poets, ei- 
ther ancient or n^odern. 



ORIGIN ANb NATURE OF FIGURATIVE LAN- 
GUAGE. 

Figures may be described to be that language, 
■which is prompted either by the imagination or 
passions. They are commonly divided by rhet- 
oricians into two great classes, figures of words, 
and figures of thought. The former are com- 
monly called tropes, and consist in a word's be- 
ing used to signify something different from its 
original meaning. . Hence, if the word Be chang- 
ed, the figure is destroyed. Thus, for instance, 
*' light ariseth to the upright in darkneis." Here 
the trope consists in ^' light and darkness'' not 
being taken literally, but substituted for comfort 
and adversity ; to which conditions of life thi^y 
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are supposed to bear some r^vemblanCe. The 
other class, termed figures of thought, supposes 
the figure to consist id the sentimeut only, while 
the words are used in their literal sense ; as in 
exclamations, interrogations, apostrophes, and 
comparisons ; where, tfaoogh th^ words be vari- 
ed, or translated from one language into another, 
the same figure is still preserved. This distinc-* 
tion however, is of small importance ; as prac- 
tice cannot be assisted bj tt ; nor is it always 
very perspicuous. 

Tropes are derived in part from the barren- 
ness of language ; but principally from the influ- 
ence, which the imaginatiocr has over all lan- 
guage. The imagination never contemplates any 
one idea or object as single and alone ; but as 
accompanied by others, which may be consider- 
ed as its accessories. These accessories ofteti 
operate more forcibly upon the mind, than the 
principal idea itself. They are, perhaps, in their 
nature more agreeable, or more familiar to our 
conceptions ; or remind us of a greater variety 
of important circumstances. Hence the name of 
the accessory or correspondent idea is substitut- 
ed ; although the principal has a proper and well 
known name of its own. Thus, for example, 
when we design to point out the period, in which 
a state enjoyed most reputation or glory, we 
might easily employ the proper words for express- 
ing this ; but, as this, in our imagination, is read- 
ily connected with the flourishing period of a 
plant or tree, we prefer this correspondent idea, 
and say, ^^ The Roman empire flourished most 
* under Augustus.^' The leader of a faction, is ^ 
plain expression ^ but, because the head is the 
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principal part of the human body, andissappos- 
ed to direct all the anioial operations ; resting on 
this resemblance, we say, ^^Cataline Was the 
head of his party.'' 

We shall tiow examine, why tropes and figures 
contribnte to thA beauty and grace of style. By 
them language is enriched, and made more co- 
pioas. Hence words and phrases are multiplied 
for expressing all sorts of ideas ; for describing 
even the smallest diflferences ; the nicest shades 
and colours of thought ; which by proper words 
alocre cannot possibly be expressed . They also 
give dignity to style, which is degraded by the 
familiarity of common wordsr- Figures have the 
same effect on laagUHge, that a, rich nnd splendid 
apparel has on a person of rank and dignity. In 
prose compositions, assistance of this* kind is often 
requisite ; to poetry it is essential. To say, " the 
son rises,'^ is conimon and trite ; but it becomes 
a magnidcent image, as expressed by Thomson ; 

But yonder comes the powerful king i>f day ' 
Kejoicing m the east. 

Figures furnish the pleasure of enjoying two 
objects, presented at the. same time to our view, 
without confusion; the principal idea together 
With its accessory, which gives it the figurative 
appearance. When, for example, instead of 
" youth," we say, the •' morning of life ;" the 
fancy is instantly entertained with all the corres- 
ponding circumstances between these two ob- 
jects. At the same instant we behold a certain 
period of human life, and a certain time of the 
day so connected, that the imagination plays be« 

8* 
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tween them with delight, and yiews at once two 
similar objects without embarrassment. 

Figures are also attended with the additional 
advantage of giving us a more clear and striking 
view of the principal object, than if it were ex- 
pressed in simple terms, and freed from its ac- 
cessory idea. They exhibit the object, on which, 
they are employed, in a picturesque form ; the 
render an abstract conception in some degree a 
object of sense ; they surround it with circur 
stances, which enable the mind to lay hold of 
steadily, and to contemplate it fully. By a w< '■ 
adapted figure, even conviction is assisted, an^ 
truth is impressed upon the mind with additioihw 
liveliness and force. Thus in the following pas- 
e^ge of Dr. Young ; *' When we dip too deep in 
pleajsute, we always stir a sediment, that renders 
it impure and noxious.^' When an image pre- 
sents such a resembjance between a moral and 
n sensible idea, it serves, like an argument from 
analogy, to enforce what the author advances, 
and to induce belief. 

AH tropes being founded on the relation which 
one object bears to another, the name of the one 
may be substituted for that of the other; and by 
this the vivacity of the idea is generally increased. 
The relation between a cause and its effect, is 
one of the iirst and most obvious. Hence the 
'cause is sometimes figuratively put for the effects. 
Thus Mr. Addison, writing of Italy, says^ 

Blossoms, and fruit?, and flowers together rise, 
And the whole year in gay confusion lies. 

Here the " whole year^' is plainly meant to 
signify the productions of the year. The effect 
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is aho often pnt for the cause ; as ^^ ^ey hairs^' 
for ^^^Id age,'^ which produces grey hairs ; and 
^^ sbade,^' for the ^^ trees,^' which cause the shade. 
The reiatioil between the container and the thing 
contained j is so intimate and apparent, as natur- 
ally to giire rise to tropes. 
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Bpumantem pateram, et pleno ^e proluit auro. 

Where it is obvious, that the cup and gold are 
put for the liquor, contained in the golden cup. 
The name of a country is often used to signify 
its inhabitants. To pray for the assistance of 
heaven is the same with praying for the assist* 
ance of God, who is in heaven. The relation 
between a sign and the thing signified is another 
source of tropes. Thus, 

Cedant arma togse ; concedat laurea liiiguae. 

Here the '^ toga,^^ which is the badge of the 
civil professions, and the ^^ laurel,'^ that of mili«* 
tary honours, are each of tbem put for the. civil 
and military characters themselves. Tropes, 
founded on these several relations of cause and 
effect, container and contained, sign and thing 
signified, are called by the name of tnetonomy. 

When a trope is founded on the relation be- 
tween an antecedent and its consequent, it is call- 
ed a metaJepsis ; as in the Roman phrase, ^^ fuit,'' 
or ^^ vixit,^^ to signify that one was dead. ^^ Fuit 
Ilium et ingens gfona Teucrum^^ expresses ^hat 
the glory of Troy is no more. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part 
for the whole ; a genus for a specie?, or a spe- 
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cies for a genus ; the singular iiumber for the 
plural, or the plural for the singular ,* in gener* 
al, when any thing less, or any thing^more, is put 
for the precise object meant ; the figure is thep 
termed a synecdoche. We say, for instance, 
"^ A fleet of so many sati," instead of do many 
" ships ;'' we frequently use the '''head" for the 
" person," - the "pole" for the "earth," the 
" waves" for the " sea." An ^attribute is often 
used for its subject ; as, " youth and beauty," 
for the " young and beautiful ;" and sometimes a 
subject for ita attribute. But the relation by far 
the most fruitful of tropes, is similitude, which i» 
the sole foundation of metaphor. 



METAPHOR. 

Metaphor is founded entiriely on the resem- 
bbnce, which one object bears to another. It is, 
therefore, nearly allied to simile or comparison \ 
and is indeed a comparison in an abridged form. 
When we say of a great minister, "he upholds 
the state, like a pillar, which supports the weight 
of an edifice," we evidently make a comparison ; 
but, when we say of him, hfe is " the pillar of the 
state," it becomes a metaphor. 

Of all the figures of speech none approaches 
90 near to painting, as metaphor. It gives light 
and strength to description ; makes intellectual 
ideas in some degree visible, by giving them col- 
our, substance, and sensible qualities. To pi,o- 
duce this effect, however, a delicate band is re- 
quisite ; for by a little inaccuracy we may intro- 
duce confusion instead of promoting perspicuity* 
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Several rn!es therefore mast be gireo for the 
proper management of metaphors. 

The first rule respecting metaphors is, thejr 
must be suited to the nature of the subject ; nei- 
ther too numerous, nor too gay, nor too elevated 
for it ; we must neither attempt to force the sub- 
ject by the use of them into a degree of eleva- 
tion, not congruous to it ; nor on the contrary 
suffer it to fall below its proper dignity. Some 
metaphors are beautiful in poetry, which would 
be unnatural in prose ; some are graceful in ora- 
tions, which would be highly improper in his- 
torical or philosophical composition. Figures 
are the dress of sentiment They should conse- 
quently be adapted to the ideas which they are 
intended to adorn. 

The second rule respects the choice of objects, 
whence metaphors are to be drawn. The field 
for figurative language is very wide. All nature 
opens her stores and allows qs to collect them 
without restraint. But we most beware of using 
such allusions as raise in the mind disagreeable, 
mean, low, or dirty ideas. To render a meta- 
phor perfect, it must not only be apt, but pleas- 
ing ; it must entertain as well as enlighten. Dry- 
den, therefore, can hardly escape the imputation 
of a very unpardonable breach of delicacy, when 
he observes to the Earl of Dorset, that ^^ some 
bad poems carry their owners^ marks about them; 
some brand or other on this buiiockj .or that ear ; 
that it is notorious, who are the owners 6( the 
cattle.'' The most pleasing metaphors are de- 
rived from the frequent occurrences of art and 
nature, or from the civil transactions and customs f 
of mankind. Thus, how expressive, yet at the 
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same time how familiar, is the image which Ot* 
way has pat into the moath of Meteilus ia his 
play of Caias Marias, where he calls Solpicus 

That mad wild bull, whom Marius lets loose 

On each occasion, when heM make Home feel him^ 

To toss our laws and liberties in the air» 

la the third place a metaphor should he found- 
ed OD a resemblance, which is clear and striking^ 
Dot far fetched, nor difficult to be discovered. 
Harsh or forced metaphors are always displeas- 
ing, because they perplex the reader, and in- 
stead of illustrating the thought, render it intri- 
cate v^nd confused. Thus, for instance, CoWley, 
speaking of his mistress, expresses himself in the 
following forced and obscure verses : 

Wo to her stubborn heart ; if once muie coma 

Into the self-same room, 
'Twill tear and blow up all within. 
Like a g^renado, sht>t into a magazine. 
Then shall loye keep the ashes and torn parts 

Of both oup broken hearts ; 
Shall out of both one new one make \ 
From her^s the alloy, from mine the metal take ; 
For oi her heart he from the flames will find 

But little left behind ; 
Mine only will remain entire ; 
No dross was' there to perish in the fire. 

Metaphors, borrowed from any of the sci- 
ences, especially from particular professions, are 
almost always faulty by their obscurity. 

In' the fourth place, we must never jumble met- 
aphorical and plain language together; never 
construct a period so; that part of it must be un- 
derstood metaphorically, part literally ; which 
ialways produces eobfusion. The works of Ossiaa 
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^fibrd ap instance of the fault we are now cen- 
suring. ^ Trothal went fort with the stream of 
his people, but they met a rock ; for Fingal stood 
unmoved; broken, they rolled back from his side. 
Nor did they roll in safety ; the spear of the 
king pursued their flight." The metaphor at 
the beginning is beautiful ; the ^^ stream," the 
" unmoved rock," the " waves rolling back brok- 
en,^^ are expressions in the proper and consistent 
language of figure ; but in the end, when we are 
told, ^^ they did not roll in safety, because the 
spear of the king pursued their flight," the lit- 
eral meaniilg is injudiciously mixed with the 
metaphor; they are at the same moment pre- 
sented to us as waves that rolL and as men that 
iqay be pursued and wounded by a spear, 

in the fifth place, take care not to make two 
different metaphors meet on the same object. 
This, which is called mixed metaphor, is one of 
the grossest abuses of. this figure. Shakespeare^a 
expression, for example, ^^ to take arms against 
a sea of troubles," makes a most unnatural 
medley, and entirely confounds the imagination. 
More correct writers than Shakespeare, are 
sometimes guilty of this error. Mr. Addison 
says, '^ there is not a single view of human na- 
ture, which is not sufficient to extinguish the 
seeds of pride. Here a view is made to extin- 
guish^ and to extinguish seeds. 

In examining the propriety of metaphoi*s. it is a 
good rule to form a picture of them, and to consid- 
er how the par^ agree,aod what kind^of figure the 
whole presents, whcin delineated with a pencil. 

Metaphors, in Ihe sixth place, should not be 
crowded together on the same object, f hough 
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each of them be distiDct, yet, if they be heaped' 
OQ one another, they produce confusioD. The 
Allowing passage from Horace wUi exen^pHfy 
this observation ; 

Motum ex Metello consule civicum 
Belliquje causas, et vitia, et modos, 

Luduinqae';fortun£, gravesque 

Principum amicitias, et arma 
' Kondum expiatia uncta cruoribus, 
Feric'ulosie plenum opus aleae, 

Tractas, et incedis per ignes 

Suppositos cineri doloso. 

This passage, though very poetical, is render- 
ed harsh and obscure by three distinct meta- 
phors crowded together. First, " arma uncia 
cruoribus nondum expiatis ;^' next, '^ opus plenum 
periculosa aleos ;'' and then, ^^ incedis per ignes 
suppositos cineri doloso^ 

The last rule concerning metaphore is, theyv 
shonld not be too far pursued. For, wheb the 
resemblance, which is the foandation of the fig- 
ure, is long dwelt upon, and carried into all its 
minute circumstances, an allegory is produced in- 
stead of a metaphor ; the reader is wearied, and 
the discourse becomes obscure. This is termed 
straining a metaphor. Dr. Young, whose imag- 
ination was more distinguished by strength, tbaa 
delicacy, is often guilty of running down his met- 
aphors. Speaking of old age, he say^ it should 

Walk thoughtful on the silent, solemn shore 
Of that vaat ocean, it must sail so soon ; 
And put good works on board ; and wajt the win^ 
That shortly blows us into worlds unknown. . 

The two drst lines are uncommonly besiiutiful ; 
but| when he continues the metaphor by ^^ put- 
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ting good works od board, and waitiog the wiod,'^ 
it Is strained, and sinks in dignity. 

Having treated of metaphor, we shall con- 
clude this chapter with a few words concerning 
allegory. 

An allegory is a continued metaphor ; as it is 

the representation of one thing by another that 

reseinbles it. Thus Prior makes Emma describe 

her constancy to Henry in the following allegor- 

^ ical manner. 

Did I but purpose to embark with thee 
i On the smooth surface of a sumjner^s sea, 

While g^entle zephyrs play with prosperous gales^ 
And fortune^s favour iUls the swellings sails ; 
But would forsake the ship, and make the shore, 
When the winds whistle, and the tempests roar ? 

The same rules that were give for metaphors,s 
may be applied to allegories om account of the 
affinity between them. The only material differ- 
ence beside the one being short and the other 
prolonged is, that a metaphor always explains 
itself by the words that are connected with it in 
their proper and literal meaning ; as when we 
say, *^ Achilles was a lion ;" " an abljB minister 
is the pillar of the state." Lion and pillar are 
here sufficiently interpreted by the mention of 
Achilles and the minister, which are joined to 
them ; but an allegory may be allowed to stand 
less connected with the literal meaning ; the in- 
terpretation not being so plainly pointed out, but 
left to our own reflection. ^ 



HYPERBOLE. 
Hyperbole consists in magnifying an object be- 
yond its natural bounds. This figure occurs very 
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frequently in «11 lang^aages, eireo in common con- 
versation. As sv^ift as the wind; as white as 
enow ; and our usual forms of compliment are 
in general extravagant hyperboles. From habit, 
however, these exaggerated expressions are sel- 
dom considered, as hyperbolical. 

Hyperboles are of two kinds ; such as are em- 
ployed in ^description, or such as are suggested 
by passion. Those are far best which are the 
effect of passion ; since it not only gives rise to 
the most darmg figures, but often renders them 
just and natural. Hence, the following passage 
in Milton, though extremely hyperbolical, con- 
tains nothing but what is natural and proper. It 
exhibits the mind of Satan agitated by rage and 
despair; 

Me miserable ! Which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath,\nd infinite despair ? 
Which way I fly is hell ; myself am hell ; 
And in the lowest depth, a lower deep, 
Still threat'ning^ to devour me, opens wide. 
To which the hell, I suffer, seems a heaven. 

In simple description, hyperboles must be em<- 
ployed with more caution. When an earthquake 
or storm is described, or when our imagination 
is carried into the midst of a battle, we can bear 
strong hyperboles without displeasure. But, 
when only a woman in grief is presented to our 
view, it is impossible not to be disgusted with 
such exaggeration, as the following, in one of 
our dramatic poets ; 

1 found her on the floor 

In all the storm of g^ief, yet beautiful, 

Fourinj^ forth tears at such a laTish rate, 

That, were the world on fire, they might hare drown'd 

The wrath of^eaTen? and <}uenchM the mighty rttin;^ 
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This is mere bombast. The person herseir, 
^ho laboured under tbe distracting^ agitations of 
grief, might be permitted to express herself ia 
strong hyperbole ; bnt the spectator, who des« 
cribes her, cannot be allowed eqnal liberty. 
The JQst boundary of this figure cannot be as- 
certained by any precise role. Good sense and 
an accurate taste must ascertain the limit, be- 
yond which, if it pass, it becomes extraragant. 



PERSONIFICATION AND APOSTROPHE. 

We proceed now to those figures, which lie 
altogether in the thought, the words being taken 
in their common and literal sense. We shall be- 
gin with personification, by which lifa and action 
are attributed to inanimate objects. All poetry, 
even in its most humble form, abounds in this 
figure. From prose it is far from being exclud- 
ed ; nay, even in common conversation, freqdent 
approaches are made to it. When we say, the 
e^arth thirsts for rain, or the fields smile with 
plenty ; when ambition is said to be restless^ or a 
disease to be deceithl; such expressions show 
tbe facility with which the mmd can accommo- 
date the properties of living creatures to things 
inanimate, or abstract conceptions. 

There are three different degrees of this fig- 
ure ; which it is requisite to distinguish, in order 
to determiire the propriety of its use. The first 
is, when some of the properties of living crea- 
tures are ascribed to inanimate objects ; the sec-^ 
ond, when those inanimate objects are described 
as acting like such as have life ^ and the thirds 
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vfhen they are exhibited either as speaking to 
lis, or as listeniDg to what we saj to them. 

The 6rst and lowest degree of this figure, 
which consists in ascribiog to ioanimate objects 
some of the qualities of living creatures, raises 
the st^le so little, that the hnonblest discourse'^ 
admits it v. ithout any force. Tbiis ^^ a raging 
storm, a deceitful disease, a cruel disaster,^' are 
familiar expressions. This indeed is so obscure 
a degree of personification, that it might perhaps 
be properly classed with simple metaphors, which 
almost escape our observation. 

The second degree -of this figure is, when we 
represent inanimate objects acting like those that 
have life. Here we rise a step higher, and the 
personification becomes sensible. According to 
the nature of the action which we ascribe to those 
inanimate objects, and to the particularity, with 
which we describe it, is the strength of the fig- 
ure. When pursued to a considerable length, it 
belon^gs only to studied harangues ; when slight- 
ly touched, it may be admitted into less elevated 
compositions. Cicero, for example, speaking of 
the cases, where killing a man is lawful in self 
defence, uses the following expressions : ^^ Ali" 
quando nobis gladiiis ad occidendum homifietn ah ip^ 
sis portigitur /cgi6i«." Here the laws are beau- 
tifully personified, as rea.cbiog forth their hand, 
to, give us a sword for putting a nrvm to death. 

In poetry, personifications of this kind are ex- 
tremely frequent, and are indeed the life and 
soul of it. In the descriptions of a p6et, who has 
a lively fancy, every thing is animated. Homer, 
the father of poetry, is remarkable for the use 
of this figure. War, peace, darts, rivers, every 
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thing in short, is alive in bis wrilinffs. The 
same is trne of Milton and Shakespeare. No per- 
sonification is more striking, or introduced on a 
more proper occasion, than the following of Mil- 
ton upon Eve's eating the forbidden fruit : 

So saying, her rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluck'd, she ate ; 
Earth felt the wound, and nature from her seat, 
Sighing: through all her works, gave signs <ff wo. 
That all was lost. ' e 6 i 

The third and highest degree of this figure is 
yet to be mentioned; when inanimate object? 
are represented, not only as feeling and acting, 
•but as speaking to us, or listening, while we ad- 
dress them. This is the boldest of all rhetorical 
figures ; it is the style of strong passion only ; 
and therefore should never be attempted, except 
when the mind is considerably heated and agi- 
tated. Milton affords a very beautiful example 
of this figure in that moving and tender address 
which Eve makes to Paradise immediately before 
she is compelled to leave it. 

O, unexpected stroke, worse than of death 5 
Must I thus leave thee, Paradise ? Thus leave 
Thee, native soil ; these happy walks and shades, 
Tit haunt of gods ; where I had hope to spend 
"Quiet, though sad, the respite, of that day. 
Which must be mortal to us both ? O flowers, 
That never will in other climate grow. 
My early visitation, and my last 
At even, which I bred up with tender hand 
From your first opening buds, and gave yott names ; 
Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank 
Tour tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount ? 

This 13 the real language of nature and of fe-- 
male passion. 
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Id the management of this sort of personifies* 
tion two rules are to be observed.- First, never 
attempt it unless prompted by strong passion, 
and never continue it when the passion begins ta 
subside. The second rule is, never personify 
an object which has not some dignity in itself, and 
which is incapable of makjiig a proper figure ia 
the elevation to which we raise it. To address the 
body of a deceased friend is natdral ; but to ad- 
dress the clothes which he wore, introduces low 
and degrading ideas. So likewise, addressing 
the several parts of the body, as if they were 
animated, is not agreeable to the dignity of pas- 
sion. For this reason the following passage in 
Fope^s Eloisa to Abelard is liable to censure. 

Dear fatal name, rest ever unrevealM, 
Nor pass these lips, in holy silence sealM. 
Hide it, my heart, within that close disguise, 
Where, mix'dHvith God's, his lovM idea lies : 
O, write it not, my hand ; — ^his name appears ^ 
Already written — blot it out, my tears. 

Here the name of Abelard is first personified ; 

which, as the name of a person often stands for 

the person himself, is exposed to no objection. 

Next, Eloisa personifies her own heart ; and, as 

the heart is a dignified part of the human frame, 

.and is often put for the mind, this also may pass 

. without censure. But when she addresses her 

hand, and tells it not to write his name, this is 

forced and unnatural. Yet the figure becomes 

still worse, when sbe exhorts her tears to blot 

out, what her hand had written. The two last 

lines are indeed nlto,^ether unsuitable to the 

tenderness, which breathes through the rest of 

that inimitable poem. 
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Apostrophe is an address to a real person ; but 
6ne who is either absent or dead., as if he were 
present, and listening to ns. This figure is in 
boldness a degree lower than personification ; 
since it requires less effort of imagination to sop- 
pose persons present, wbo are dead or absent, 
than to animate insensible beings, and direct onr 
discourse to them. The poems of Ossian abound 
in beautiful instances of this figure. ^^ Weep on 
the rocks of roaring winds, 0-Maid of Inistore. 
Bend thy fair head over the waves, thou fairer 
than the ghost of the hills, when it moves in a 
sun beam at noon over the 'silence of Morven. 
He is fallen. Thj youth is low ; pale beneath 
the sword of Cuchulhn." 



COMPARISON, ANTITHESIS, INTERROGATION, 
EXCLAMATION, AND OTHER FIGURES OF 
SPEECH. 

A COMPARISON, or simile is, whei^ the resem* 
blance between two objects, is expressed in form, 
and usually pursued more fully than the nature 
of a metaphor udmits. As when we say, ^^ The 
actions of princes are like those great rivers, 
the course of which every one beholds, but their 
springs have been seen by i^vt,^'* This short 
instance will show that a happy comparison is a 
sort of sparkling ornament, which adds lustre 
'and beauty to discourse. ., 

. All comparisons may be reduced under two 
heads ; explaining and embellishing comparisons. 
Fop, when a writer compares an object with anv 
other tbing, it always is, or ought to be, with% 
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Tiew to make us understand that object more 
clearly, or to render it more pleasing. Even 
abstract reasoning admits explaining comparisons. 
For instance, the distinction between tbe powers 
of sense and imagination is in Mr. Harrises Her- 
mes illustrated by a simile ; ^^ As wax,'^ says he, 
^^ would not be adequate to the purpose of signa* 
ture, if it had not the power to retain as well as 
to receive the impression ; the same holds of the 
soul with respect to sense and imagination. Sense 
is its receptive pow^r, and imagination its re- 
tentive. Had it sense without imagination, it 
would not be as wax, but as water; where though 
all impressions be instantly made, yet as soon as 
they are made, they are lost." In comparisons 
of this kind, perspicuity and usefulness are chief- 
ly to be studied. 

But embeHishing'comparisons,are those, which 
most frequently occur. Resemblance, it has been 
observed, is the foundation of this figure. Yet 
resemblance must not be t^vken in too strict a 
sense for actual similitude. Two objects may 
raise a train of concordant ideas in the mind, 
though they resemble each other, strictly speak- 
ing, in nothing. For example, to describe the 
nature of soft and melancholy music, Ossian says, 
" The music of Carryl was, like the memory of 
joys that are pas^ pleasant and mournful to the 
soul." This is happy and delicate ; yet no kind 
of music bears any resemblance to the memory 
of past joys. 

We shall now consider, when comparisons m^y 
be introduced with propriety. Since they are 
^e language of imagination, rather^ than of pas- 
^bo, an author can hardly commit a greater fault, 
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than ID ibe midst of passion to introduce a simile^ 
Our writers of trag'edies often err in this respect. 
Thus Addison in his Cato makes Portias, just af- 
ter Lucia had bid him farewell forever, express 
himself in a studied comparison. 

Thus o^er the dying lamp the unsteady flame 
Hangs quivering on a point, leaps off by fits, 
And falls again, as loath to quit its hold. 
Thau must not go ; my soul still hovers o^er thee. 
And can't get loose. 

As comparison is not the style of strong paish 
sion, so when designed for embellishment, it is 
not the languasj^e of a mind totally unmoved. Be- 
ing a figure of dignity, it always requires some 
elevation in the subject, to make it proper. It 
supposes the imagination to be enlivened, though 
the heart is not agitated by passion. The lan- 
guage of simile lies in the middle region between 
the highly pathetic and the very humble style. 
It is however a sparkling ornament ; and must 
consequently dazzle and fatigue, if it recur too 
often. Similes even inpoetry, should be employ- 
ed with moderation ; but in prose much more so ; 
otherwise the style will become disgustingly lus- * 
cious, and the ornament lose i{s beauty and effect. 

We shall now consider the nature of those ob- 
jects from which comparisons should be drawn. 
' Ln the first place, they must not be drawn 
from things, which have too near and obvious a 
resemblance of the object, with which they are 
compared. The pleasure we receive from the act 
of comparing, arises from the discovery of like- 
nesses among things of different species, where 
we should not at first sight expect a resemblance. 

But, in the second place, as comparisons ought 
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not to be founded on likenesses too obvious; much 
less ought they to be founded on those, which 
^are too faint and distant. These, instead of as- 
sisting, strain tbe« fancy to comprehend them, 
and throw no light upon the subject. 
In the third place, the object, from which a com- 
parison is drawn, ought never to be an unknown 
object, nor one of which few people can have a 
clear idea. Therefore similes, founded on philo* 
sophical discoveries, or on any thing, with which 
persons of a particular trade only, or a particu- 
lar profession, are acquainted, produce not their 
proper effect. They should be drawn from those 
illustrious and noted objects, which most readers 
have either seen, or can strongly conceive. 

In the fourth place, in compositions of a serious 
or elevated kind, similes should never be drawn 
from low or mean objects. These degrade and 
vilify ; whereas similes are generally intended to 
embellish and dignify. Therefore, except in bur- 
lesque writings, or where an object is meant -to he 
degraded, mean ideas should never be presented. 
Antithesis is founded on the contrast' or oppo- 
sition of two objects. By contrast, objects, op- 
posed to each other, appear in a stronger light. 
Beauty, for instance never appears so charming 
as when contrasted with ugliness. Antithesis 
therefore may, on many occasions, be used ad- 
vantageously, to strengthen the impression which 
we propose that any object should make. Thus 
Cicero, in his oration for Milo, representing the 
improbability of Milo'^s designing to lake away 
the life of Clodius, when every thing was unfa- 
vourable to such design, after he had omitted 
many opportunities of effecting such a purpose, 

/ 
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, heightens oar convtetion of this improhability by 
a slcilful use of this figure. ^' Quern igitnr cum. 
omnittm gratia interficere noluit ; hunc voluit cum 
aliquorum querela P Quern jure^ quem loco^ quern ttinr 
pore^ quem tmpune^ nan est ausus ; hunc injuria^ tri- 
iquo loco^ alieno tempore^ periculo capitis^ non du* 
bitavU occidere T' Here tbe antithesis is ren- 
dered complete by the words and members of 
the sentence, expressing the contrasted objects, 
heing similarly constructed, and made to corres- 
pond with each other. 

We must however, acknowledge that frequent 
use of antithesis, especially where the opposition 
in the words is nice and quaint, is apt to make 
style uqpleasiog. A maxim or moral saying very 
properly receives this form ; because it is sup- 
posed to -be the effect of meditation, and is de- 
signed to be engraven on the memory, which re- 
cals it more easily by the aid of contrasted ex- 
pressions. But, where several such sentences 
siicceed each other ; where this is an author's 
favourite and prevailing mode of expression; his 
style is exposed to censure. , 

Interrogations and exclamations are passionate 
figures. The literal use of interrogation is to 
ask a question ; but, when men are prompted by 
, passion, whatever they would affirm, or deny 
with great earnestness, they naturally put in the 
form of a question ; expressing thereby the firm- 
est confidence of the truth of their own opinion ; 
and appealing to their bearers for the impossi- 
bility of the contrary. Thus in scripture ; " God 
is not a man, that he should lie ; nor the son of 
roan, that he should repent. Hath he said it? 
And shall he not do ft ? Hath he spoken it ? And 
shall he not make iX good V[ 
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iDterrogatioDS may be employed in the prose^ 
cution of close and earnest reasonings ; bat ex- 
clamations belong only to stronger emotions of the 
mind ; to surprise, anger, joy, grief and the like. 
These, being natural signs of a moved and agi- 
tated mind, always, when properly employed, 
. make us sympathize with those who use them, 
and enter into their feelings.\ Nothing, however, 
has a worse effect, than frequent and unseasona- 
ble use of exclamations. Young, inexperienced 
writers suppose, that by pouring them forth 
plenteously they render their compositions warm 
smd animated. But the contrary follows ; they 
render tliem frigid to excess. When an author 
is always calling upon us to -enter into transports, 
which he has said nothing to inspire^ he excites 
our disgust and indignation. 

Another figure of speech, fit only for animated 
composition, is called Vision ; when, instead of re- 
lating something, that is past, we use the pres- 
ent tei;^se, and describe it, as if passing before our 
eyes. Thus Cicero, in his fourth oration against 
Cataline : '^ Videor .enim mtki hanc urbem videre^ 
lucem orbis terramm atque arcem omnium gentium^ 
subito uno incendio concidentaim ; cetno animo sep^ 
ulta in pafpa miseros atque in sepultqs acervos ctv- 
ium ;. versatur mHii ante oculos aspectus Cethegi^ et 
furor^ in vestra cade bdcchantis.^^ This figure has 
great force when it is well executed, and when 
it flows from genuine enthusiasm. Otherwise, 
it shares the same Aite with all feeble attempts' 
towards passionate figures ; that of throwing rid- 
icule upon the auuior, and leaving the reader 
more cool and uninterested than he was before. 
, The kist figure whicb we shall, mentiop, and 
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wbici) is of frequent use among all public speak* 
€rs, is Climax. It consists in an artful exag^er* 
ation of all the circumstances of some object or ac- 
tion, which we wish to place in % strong light. 
It operates by a gradual rise of one circumstance 
above another, till our idea is raised to the high- 
est pitch. We tball give an instance of this fig- 
tire from a printed pleading of a celebrated law- 
yer, in a charge to the jury in the case of a wo- 
man, who was accused of murdering her own 
child. ^^ Gentlemen, if one man had any how slain 
another ; if an adversary had killed his opposer ; 
or a woman occasioned the death of her enemy ; 
even these criminals would have been capitally 
punished by the Cornelian law. But, if this guilt- 
less infaut, who could make no enemy^ Jhad been 
murdered by its own nurse ; what punishment 
would not the mother have demanded ? With 
what cries and exclamations would she have stun- 
ned your ears ? What shall we say, then, when a 
ivoman, guilty of homicide ; a mother, of the mur- 
der of her innocent child, hath comprised all 
those misdeeds in one single crime ; a crime ia 
its own nature detestable ; in a woman prodigous ; 
in a mother incredible ; and perpetrated against 
one, whose age called for compassion ; whose 
near relation claimed affection ; and whose inno- 
cence deserved the highest favour ?^' Such reg- 
ular climaxes, however, though they have great 
beauty, yet at the same time have the appear- 
ance of art and study ; and, therefore, though 
they may be admitted into formal harangues, yet 
they are not the language of passiouy which sel- 
dom proceeds by steps so regular. 

10 
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GENERAL CHARACTERS OF STYLE. DIFFUSE; 
CONCISE, FEEBLE, NERV0U3, DRY, PLAIN, 
NEAT, ELEGANT, .FLOWERY. 

That different subjects ought to he treated in 
different kinds of style^ is a position so obvious, 
that it requires no illustration. Every one knows 
that treatises of philosophy should not be com* 
posed in the same style with orations. It is equal- 
ly apparent, that different parts of the same com- 
position require a variation in the style. Yet 
amid this Variety, we still expect 16 find in the 
compositions of aay one man some degree of uni- 
formity in manner ; we expect to find some pre- 
vailing character of style impressed on all his 
writings, which will mark his particular genius 
and turn of mind. The orations in Livy differ 
considerably in style, as they ought to do, froq^ 
the rest of his history. The same may be ob- 
served in those of Tacitus. Yet>b the orations 
,of both these historians, the distinguishing man- 
ner of ^ach may be clearly traced ; the splendid 
fulness of the one, and the sententious brevity of 
the other. Wherever there is real genius, it 
prompts to one kind of style Father than to an- 
other. Where this is wanting; where there is 
no marked nor peculiar character in the compo**. 
silions of an author ; we are apt to conclude, and 
not without cause, that he is a vulgar and a triv- 
ial author, who writes from imitation, and not 
from the impulse of genius. n 

One of the first and most obvious distinctions 
in style arises from an authors expanding his 
thoughts more or less. This distinction forms 
what is termed the diffuse and concise styles. A 
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concise writer compresses his ideas into iYie few* 
est words ; he employs none but the most expres- 
sive ; he lops off all those which are not a materi- 
al addition to the sense. Whatever ornament he 
admits, is adopted for the sake of force, rather than 
of grace. The same .thought is never repeated. 
The utmost precision is studied in his sentences ; 
and they are generally designed to surest more 
to the re^ider^s imagination than they express. 

A diffuse writer unfolds his idea fully. He 
places it in a variety of lights, and gives the read- 
er .every possible assistance for understanding it 
completely. He is not very anxious to ^express 
it at first in its full strength, because he intends 
repeating the impression ; and what he wants in 
strength, he endeavours to supply by copiousness. 
His periods naturally flow into some length, and, 
having room for ornament of every kind, be 
gives it free admittance. 

Each of these styles has its peculiar advanta-' 
ges ; and each becomes faulty, when carried to 
the extreme. Of conciseness, carried as far as 
propriety will allow, perhaps in some cases far- 
ther, Tacitus the historian, and Montesquieu in 
^ PEsprit de Loix" are remarkable examples. 
Of a beautiful and magnificent diffuseness, Cice- 
ro is undoubtedly the noblest instance which can 
be given. Addison also and Sir William Temple 
may be ranked in the same class. 

In determining when to adopt the concise, and* 
when the diffuse manner, we must be guided by 
the nature of the composition. Discourses that 
are to be spoken, require a more diffuse style than 
books, which are to be read. In written compo- 
sitions a proper degree of conciseness has great 
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advantages. It is more Kvelj ; keeps up atten-- 
tion ; makes a stronger impression on the mind ; 
and gratifies Ihe reader by supplying more exer- 
cise to bis thoughts. Description, when we wish 
to have it vivid and animated, should be concise. 
Any redundant words or circumstances encumber- 
the fancy, and render the object we present to it, 
confused and indistinct. The strength and vi-^ 
vacity of description, whether in prose or poe^ 
try depend much iBore upon a happy choice of 
one or two important circumstances, than upon^ 
the mxiltipticationof thenK When we desire to 
strike the fancy, or to movcj the heart, we should 
b<B concise; when to inform the understanding,, 
which is more deliberate in its motions^ and want» 
the assBBtance of a guide^ it is^ better to be full. 
Historical narration may be beautiful either in a 
concise or diffuse manner, according to the au-^ 
thorns genius. Livy and Herodotus are diffuse ;, 
Thucydides and SaUust are concise ; yet th^sy are 
all agreeable. 

The nervous and the feebFe are generally cod>- 
sidered as characters of style of the same import 
with the concise and the diffuse. Indeed they 
frequently coincide; yet this does^ not always 
hold ; since there are instances of writers, who, 
in the midst of a MX ai^d ample style, have main^ 
tained a considerable degree of strength. Livy 
is an instance of the trnth of this observation. 
The foundation of a nervous or weak style i» 
laid in an author's manner pf thinking. If he 
conceive an objaect strongly, he will express it 
with eneigy ; but, if he have an indistinct view 
of his subject, it will clearly appear in his style.. 
Unmeaning words and loose epithets will escape 
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tiim ; bis expressions will be vag;ae and general ; 
fai8 arrangement indistinct; and our conception 
of his meaning will be faint and confused. But 
a nerv^ous writer, be his style concise or extend- 
ed, gives 08 always a istrotig' idea of his meaning. 
His mind being full of his subject, bis words ard 
always expressive ; eVery phrase and every fig- 
ure renders the picture which he would set be- 
fore us more striking and complete. 

It must, however, be obselrved,* that too great 
study of strength is apt to betray writers into a 
harsh manner.' Harshness proceeds from uncom- 
mon words, from forced inversions in the construc- 
tion of a sentence, arid from neglect of smooth- 
ness and ease. This is reckoned the fault of 
some of our earliest classics ; such as Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, Sir Francis Bacon, Hooker, Harring- 
ton, Cudworth, and other writers of consider- 
able reputation in the days of queen Elizabeth, 
James I. and Charles I. These writers had 
nerves and strength in a high degree ; and are 
to this day distinguished by this quality in style. 
But the language in their hand^ was very dif- 
ferent from what it. is now, and was indeed en- 
tirely formed upon the idiom and construction 
of the Latin in the arrangement of sentences. 
The present form of our language has in some 
degree sacrificed the study of strength to that of 
ease and perspicuity. Our arrangement is less 
forcible, but more plain and natural ; and this is 
now considered as-4he genius of our tongue. 

Hitherto style has been considered under those 
characters which regard its expressiveness of an 
author^s meaning. We shall now >:onsider it 
with respect to the degree of ornament employ- 

10* 
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ed to embellisb it Here the style of different 
authors seems to rise in.the followiog gradation f 
a dry, a plain, a neat, an elegant, a flowery 
manner. 

A drj mamter exdades exery kind of orna- 
ment Content with being vnderstood, it aims 
not to please either the iancy or the •ear. This 
is tolerable only in pure didactic writing ; and 
even there, to make us bear it, great solidity oT 
matter and entire perspicuity of language arev 
required^ 

A plain style rises me degree above a dry 
one. A wrHer of this character employs very 
little ornament of any kind, and rests almost en- 
tirely upon his sense. But, though^ he does not 
engage us by the arts of compositiovi, be avoids 
disgusting us like a dry and harsh writer* Be- 
side perspicuity, he ol^rves propriety^ purity, 
and precision in' his language;, which form no 
inconsiderable degree of beauty. Liveliness and 
force are also compatible %vith a plain style ; and 
therefore such an author, if his sentiments be 
good, may be sufficiently agreeable. The dif- 
ference between a dry and a plain writer is this; 
the former is^ incapable of ornament; the latter 
goes not in pursuit of it. Of those, who have 
employed the plain style. Dean Swift is an em- 
inent example. 

A neat style is next in order ; and here we 
are advanced into the region of ornament; but 
not of the most sparkling kind. A writer of tbis 
character shows by his attention to the choice of 
words, and to their gpraceful collocation, that he 
does not despise the beauty of language. His 
sentences are always free from the incumbrance 
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of superflnpas words ; of a moderate length ; in- 
cliniog rattier to brevity, than a swelling struc- 
ture ; and closing with propriety. There is va^ 
riety in bis cadence ; but no appearance of stud- 
ied harmony. His figures, if he use any, are 
short and accurate, rather than hold and g^owingv 
Such a style may be ftttained by a writer, whose 
powers of fancy or genius are not great, byia- 
dustry and attention. This sort of style is not 
unsuitable to any subject whatever. A familiar 
epistle, or a law paper on the driest subject, may 
be written^ with neatness ; and a sermon, or a phi- 
losophical treatise in a neat style, is read with 
satisfaction. 

An elegant style implies a h^h^ degree of 
omaniient than a neat one ; possessing all the vir- 
tues of ornament without any of its excesses or 
defects. Complete elegance implies great pers- 
picuity and propriety ; purity is the choice of 
words ; and care and skill in their arrangement, 
h implies farther the beauties of imagination 
spread over style as far as the subject permits ; 
and all the illustration which figurative language 
adds, when properly employed. An elegant 
writer in short, is one who delights the fancy 
and the ear, while he informs the understanding ; 
who clothes his ideas in all the beauty of expres- 
sion, but does not overload them with any of its 
misplsrced finery. 

A florid style implies excess of ornament. Ta 
a young composer it is not only pardonable, but 
often a promising symptom. But, although it 
may be allowed to youth in their first essays, it 
must not r^ceire the same indulgence from wri- 
ters of more exp?,rience. In thi^m judgment 
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should chasten iraagfination, and reject every or- 
nament, which is unsuitable or redundant. Thait 
tinsel splendour of language, which some writers 
perpetually affect, is truly contemptible.' With 
such it is a luxunancy of words, not of fancy* 
They forget that, unless founded on good sense 
a6d solid thought, the most florid style is but a 
childish imposition on the public. 



STYLE. SIMPLE, AFFECTED, VEHEMENT. DI- 
RECTIONS FOR FORMING A PROPER STYLE. ^ 

♦ 

Simplicity, applied to writing, is, a term very 
commonly iise^; but, like many other ci'itical 
terms, often used without precision. The dif- 
ferent meanings of the word simplicity are the 
chief cause of this inaccuracy. It is therefore 
necessary to show in what sense simplicity is a 
proper attribute of style. There are four dif- ' 
ferent acceptations, in which this term is taken. 

The first is simplicity of composition, as op- 
posed to 'too great a variety of parts. This is the 
simplicity of plan in tragedy, as distinguished 
from double plots and crowded incidents ; the 
simplicity of the Iliad in opposition to the digres- 
sions of Lucan ; the simplicity of Grecian archi- 
tecture in opposition to the irregular variety of 
the Gothic. Simplicity in this sense is the same 
with unity. 

The second sense is simplicity of thought iii 
bpposilion to refinement. Simple thoughts are 
those which flow naturally ; which are suggest- 
ed by the subject or occasion ; and which, when 
once suggested/ are easily understood by all. 
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Refioement Id writing means a Ies» obvious and 
natural tr^in of tboagbt, whicb, wben carried 
too far, approacbes to intricacy^ and displeases 
us by the appearance of being far sought. Thus 
Parnell is a poet of i&uch greater simplicity in 
his turn of tho^igbt than Cowley. In these twa 
senses simplicity has no relation ta style. 

The third sense of simplicity regards style, 
an^d IS opposed to too much ornament, or pomp i 
of language. Thus we say Mr. Locke is a simple, 
Mr. Hervey. a florid writer. A simple style in 
this sense, coincides .with a plain and neat style. 

The fourth sense of simplicity also respects 
style ;. but it regards not so much the degree of 
ornament employed, as the easy and natural 
manner, in vybich our language expresses our 
thoughts. In this sense simplicity is compatible 
with the highest ornament. Homer, for exam- 
ple, possesses this simplicity in the greatest per- 
fection I and yet no writer has more ornament 
and beauty This simplicity is apposed not tcf 
ornament, but to affectation of ornament, and is 
a superior excellence in compositioa. 

A simple writer has no marks of art in his ex- 
pression ; it appears the very language of na- 
ture. We see not the writer and his labour, 
but the man in his own natural character. He 
may be rich in expression ; he may be full of fig- 
ures and of fancy ; but these flow from him withr 
out eflbrt ; and he seems to write in this manner,, 
not because he had studied it, but because it is 
the mode of expression most natural to him. 
With this character of style a certain degree of 
negligence is not inconsisten t ; for too accurate 
aj^i attention to words is foreign to it Simplicity 
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of style, like simplicity of mattners, shows a 
man^s sentimeuts and turn of mind without dts- 
gnise. . A more studied and artificial mode of 
writing, however beautiful, has always this dis- 
advantage, thiit it exhibits an author in form, 
like a man at court, where splendour of dress 
and the ceremonial of behaviour conceals those 
peculiarities, which distinguish one man from 
another. But reading an author of simplicity is 
like conversing with a person of rank at home 
and with ease, where we see his natiiral manners 
and his real character. 

With regard to simplicity in general, we may 
observe, that the ancient original writers are 
always most eminent for it. This proceeds 
frota a tery obvidus cause ; they wrote from the 
dictates of genius, and were not formed upon the 
labours and writings of others. 

Of affectation, which is opposed to simplicity 
of style, we have a remarkable example in Lord 
Shaftsbury. Though an author of considerable 
merit, he expresses nothing with simplicity. Hei 
seems to have thought it vulgar and beneath the 
dignity of a man of quality to speak like other 
men. Hence he is ever in buskins ; full of cir- 
cumlocutions and artificial elegance. Tn every 
sentence we see marks of labour and art ; noth- 
ing of that ease which expresses a sentiment com- 
ing natural and warm from the heart. He abounds 
with figures and ornament of every kind ; is some- 
times happy in them ; but his fondness for them 
is too visible ; and, having once seized some met- 
aphor or allusion, that pleased him,' be knows 
not how to part with it. He possessed delicacy 
and refinement of taste in a degree that may be 
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called exceasive and sickly ; but he bad little 
warmth of passion ; and the coldness of hift 
character sugg'ested that artificial and stately 
manner, which appears in his writings. No au- 
thor is more dangerous to the tribe of imitators 
than Sbaftsburj ; who amid several very con- 
siderable blemishes, has many dazzling a»d im« 
posing beauties. 

It is very possible, however, for an author to 
write \sith simplicity^ and yet without beauty. 
He may be free from affectation, and not have 
merit Beautiful simplicity supposes an author 
to possess real geqius f and to write with solidity, 
purity, and brilliancy of imagination. In this case, 
the simplicity of his manner is the crowning or- 
nament; it heightens every other beauty; it is 
the dress of nature, without which all beauties 
are imperfect. But, if mere absence of affecta- 
tion were suiBcient to constitute beauty of style, 
weak and dull writers might often lay claim to 
it. A distinction therefore must be made be*- 
tween that simplicity which accompanies true 
genius and is entirely compatible with every 
proper ornament of style ; and that which is the 
elfect of carelessness. 

Another character of style, different from 
those already mentioned) is vehemence. This 
-always implies strength ; and is not in any res- 
pect incompatible with simplicity. It is distin- 
guished by peculiar ardour; it is the language 
of a man, whose imagination and passions are 
glowing and impetuous ; wh^, neglecting inferior 
graces, pours himself forth with the rapidity and 
fulness of a torrent. This belongs to the higher 
kinds of oratory ; and is rather expected from 
a man who is speaking^^ than fi:om oae who is 
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v^riting in his closet. DetnostfaeDes is the most 
full and perfect example of this kind of style. 

Having explained the iJifferent characters of 
sty^le, we shall conciade oar observations with a 
few directions for attaining agpood style in general. 

The first direction is, study clear ideas of the 
stibjeet, on which you are to write or speak. 
What we conceive clearly and feel strongly, we 
naturally express with clearness and strength. 
We should therefore think closely on the subject, 
till we have attained a full and distinct view of 
the mattek* which we are to clothe in words ; till 
we become warm and interested in it ; then, and 
then only, shall we find expression begin to flow* 

Secondly, to the acquisition of a good style, fre- 
quency of com'posing is indispensably necessary. 
But it is not every kind of composing that will im- 
prove style. By a careless and hasty habit of 
writing, a bad style will be acquired ; more troub- 
le will afterwards be necessary to unlearn faults, 
than to become acquainted with the rudiments of 
composition. In the beginning therefore we 
ought to write slowly and with much care. Fa- 
cility and speed are the fruit of practice. We 
must be cautious, however, not to retard the 
course of thought, nor cool the ardour of imag- 
ination, by pausing too long on every word. On 
certain occasions a glow of composition must be 
kept up, if we hope to express ourselves happi- 
ly, though at the expense of some inaccuracies. 
A more severe examination must be the work of 
correction. What we have written should be laid 
by some time, till the ardour of composition be 
past ; till partiality for our expressions be weak<» 
ened, and the expressions themselves be forgot- 
ten} a|id then, reviewing our work with a cool 
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and critical eye as if it were the performance of 
nnother, we shall discover many imperfections 
which at first escaped us. 

Thirdly, acquaintance with the style of the 
best authors is peculiarly requisite. Hence a just 
taste will be formed, and a copious fund of words 
supplied on every subject. No exercise perhaps* 
will be found more useful for acquiring- a proper 
style, than translating some passages from an em- 
inent author into our own words. Thus to take, 
for instance, a page of one of Addison's Specta- 
tors, and read it attentively two or three times, 
till we are in full possession of the thoughts it con- 
tains ; then to lay aside the book ; to endeavour 
to write obt the passage from memory as well as 
we can ; and then to compare what we have writ* 
ten with the style of the author. Such an ex- 
ercise will shew us our defects ; will teach us to 
correct them ; and from the variety of expres- 
sion which it will exhibit, will conduct us to that 
which is most beauttfal. 

Fourthly, caution must be used against servile 
imitation of any author whatever. Desire of im- 
itating hampers genius, and generally produces 
stiffness of expression. They, who follow an au- 
thor closely, commonly copy his faults as well as 
his beauties. No one will ever become a good 
writer or speaker, who has not some confidence 
in his oivn genius. We ought carefully to avoid 
using any author's peculiar phrases, and of trans- 
cribing passages from him. Such a habit will be^ 
fatal to all genuine composition. It is much bet- 
ter to havesomethmg of our own, though of mod- 
erate beauty, than to shine in borrowed orna- 
ments, which will at last betray the poverty of 
our^eniu?, U 
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Fiflhly, always adapt your style to the subject^ 
and likewise to the capacity of your hearers, it' 
you are to speak in public. To attempt a poet- 
ical style^ when it should be our business only 
to reason, is in the highest degree awkward and 
^bsurd. To speak with elaborate pomp of words 
before those who cannot comprehend them, is 
equally ridiculous. When we /are to write or 
speak, we should previously fix in our minds a 
clear idea of the end aimed at ; keep this stead- 
ily in view, and adapt our style to it. 

Lastly, let not attention to style engross us so 
fliuch, as to prevent a higher degree of attention 
to the thoughts. This rule is more necessary, 
since the present taste oi'the age is directed more 
to style than to thought. It is much more easy 
to dress up trifling and common thoughts with 
some beauty of expression, than to afford a fund 
of vigorous, ingenious, and useful sentiments. 
The latter requires genius ; the former may be 
attained^ by industry. Hence the crowd of writ-, 
era who are rich in style, but poor in sentiment. 
Custom obliges us to be attentive to the orna- 
ments of style, if we \rish our labours to be read 
and admired. But he is a contemptible writer, 
who looks not beyond the dress of language ; 
who lays not the chief stress upon his matter, 
and employs not such ornaments of style to re- 
commend it, as are manly, not foppish. 

CailTICAL EXAMINATION OF MH. ADDISOJf'S 
STYLE IN NO. 411 OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Having fully insisted on the subject of language,^ 
'W£ shall now commence a critical analysis of the 
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stjle of some good author. This will suggest 
obseri^ations, which we have not hitherto had 
occasion to make, and will show in a practical 
Kght the gse of those which have been made. 

Mr. Addison, though one of the most beautiful 
writers in our language, is not the most correct ; 
a circumstance which makes hb composition a 
proper subject of criticism. We proceed there- 
fore to eymine No. 41 1, the first of his celebrat- 
ed essayFon the pleasures of the imagination, in 
the sixth volume of the Spectator. It begins thus : 

^^ Our sight is the most perfect, and most de- 
lightful of all our senses.^^ 

This sentence is clear, precise, and simple. 
The author in a few plain words laji;8 down the 
proposition, which he is going to illustrate. A 
first sentence should seldom be long, and never 
intricate. 

He might have said, our sight is the most perfect^ 
and the most delightful. But 1n omitting to re- 
peat the particle tAe, he has been more judicious; 
for, as between perfect and delightful there is no 
contrast, such a repetition is unnecessary. He 
proceeds : 

^^ It fills the mind with the largest variety of 
ideas, converses with its objects at the greatest dis- 
tance, and continues the longest in action, without 
being tired orsatiated with its proper enjoy ments.^^ 

This sentence is remarkably harmonious, and 
well constructed. It is entirely perspicuous. It 
is loaded with no nnncecessary words. That qual- 
ity of a good sentence, which we termed its uni- 
ty, is here perfectly preserved. The members 
of it also grow, and rise above each other in 
sound, till it is conducted to one of the most har- 
ilfioniQus closes which our language admits. It i^ 
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moreover fi^arative without being too much so 
for the subject. There is no fault in it whatever^ 
except this, the epithet large^ which he app1ie» 
to variety, is more commonly applied to extent 
than to number. It is plain, however, that he 
employed it to avoid the repetition of the word 
greats which occurs immediately afterward. 

'^ The sense of feeling can, indeed, give us a 
notion of extension, shape, and all other ideas 
thaf enter at the eye, except colours ;#ut, at the 
same time, it is very much straitened and con6n- 
ed in its operations, to the number, bulk, and dis- 
tance of its particular objects.^' But is not everj 
sense confined as much as tlie sense of^ feeling, 
to the number, bulk, and distance of its own ob- 
jects ? The turn of expression is also very inac- 
curate, requiring the two words, with regard^ to 
be inserted after the word operations^ in order to 
make the sense clear and intelligible. The epi- 
thet particular seems to be used instead of />«<ni- 
liar ; but these words, though often confounded, 
are of very different import. Particular is op- 
posed io general; peculiar stands opposed to what 
is possessed in common with others. 

^^ Our sight seems designed to supply all these 
defects, and may be considered as a more delicate 
and diffusive kind of touch, that spreads itself 
over an infinite multitude of bodies, comprehends 
the largest figures, and brings into our reach 
some of the most remote parts 6f the universe.'^ 

This sentence is perspicuous, graceful, well 
arranged, and highly musical. Its construction 
is so similar to that of the second sentence, that, 
had it immediately succeeded it, the ear would 
have been sensible of a faulty monotony. But 
the interposition of a period prevents this effect. 
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^^ It is this sense which furoishes the imagina- 
tion with its Jdeas ; so that, by the pleasures of 
the imagination or fancy (which I shall use pro- 
miscuously) 1 here mean such as arise from visi- 
ble objects, either when we have them actually 
in our view., or when we call up their ideas in- 
to our minds by paintings, statues^ descriptions^ 
or any the like occasion.'^ 

The parenthesis in the middle of this sentence 
is not clear. It should have been, iertas which I 
^/lall use promiscuously ; since the verb use does 
not relate to the pleasures of the) imaginalion^ 
but to the terms, fancy and iinagimtion^ which 
were meant to be synonymous. To call a paint* 
ing or a statue an occasion is not accurate ; nor 
is it very proper to speak ot calling up ideas by 
occasions. The common phrase, any suck meansi^ 
would have been more natural. 

^^ We cannot indeed have a single image in the 
fancy, that did not make its first entrance through 
the sight ; but we have the power of retaining^ 
altering, and compounding those images which 
we have once received, into all the varieties of 
picture and vision, that are most agreeable to the 
imagination ; for, by this faculty, a man in a dun- 
geon is capable of entertaining himself with scenes 
and landscapes more beautiful than any that caa 
be found in the whole compass of nature.'^ 

In-one member of ^his sentence there is an in- 
accuracy in syntax. It is proper to say, altering 
and compounding those images which we have once 
received^ into all the varieties of picture and vision. 
But we cannot with propriety say, retaining them 
into all the varieties ; yet the arrangement re- 
Ouires this condtructioQ. This error might hava 
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been avoidecl by arranging the passage in the fol^ 
lowing manner: " We have the power of retain-- 
ing those images which we have once received ; 
and of altering and compounding them into all 
the varieties of picture and vision." The latter 
part of the sentence is clear and elegant. 

" There are few words in the English lan- 
guage, which are emploj^ed in a more loose and 
UDcircunftcribed sense than those of the fancy 
and the imagination." 

Except when some assertion of consequence is 
advanced, these little words, it is and there are, 
ought to be avoided, as redundant and enfeebling. 
The two first words of this sentence therefore 
should have been omitted. The article prefixed 
to fancy and imagination ought also to have been 
omitted, since he does not mean the powers of 
the fancy and the imagination, but the words only. 
The sentence should have run thus: "Few 
words in the English language are employed in 
a more loose and uncircumscribed sense than 
fancy and imagination." 

" 1 therefore thought it necessary to fix and de- 
termine the notion of these two words, as I intend 
to make use of them in the thread of my following 
speculations, that the reader may conceive right- 
ly what is the subject which 1 proceed upon." 

The words ^/?x and determine, though they may 
iippear so, are not synonymous. We fix, what is 
loose; we dete^mine^ what is uncircumscribed. 
They may be viewed, therefore, as applied here 
with peculiar delicacy. 

The notion of these words is rather harsh, and 
is not so commonly used, as the meaning of these 
^ords. Jis I intend to make use of thmi in the thriad 
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of fny speculations is evidently faulty. A sort of 
metaphor, is improperly mixed with words ia 
their literal sense. The subject which I proceed 
upon is an ungraceful close of a sentence ;^ it 
should have been, the subject upon which I proceed. 

^^ 1 must therefore desire him to remember, 
that, by the pleasures of imagination, I mean only 
such pleasures as arise originally from sight, and 
that I divide these pleasures into two kinds.^^ 

This sentence begins in a manner too similar 
to the preceding. / mean only such pleasures^ ihfi 
adverb only is not in its proper place. It is not in- 
tended here to qualify the verb mean^ but such 
pleasures ; and ought therefore to be placed im- 
mediately after the latter. 

•' My design being, first of all, to discourse of 
those primary pleasures of the imagination, which 
entirely proceed from such objects as are before 
our eyes ; and, in the next place, to speak of 
those secondary pleasures of the imagination, 
ivhich flow from the ideas of visible objects, when 
the objects are not actually before the eye, but 
are called up into our memories, or formed into 
agreeable visions of things, that are either ab- 
sent or fictitious." 

Neatness and brevity are peculiarly requisite 
in the division of ^ subject. This sentence is 
somewhat clogged by a tedious phraseology. 
My design beings first of all to discourse — in the 
next place to speak of — such objects as are before 
our eyes — things that are either absent or fictitious. 
Several words might have been omitted, and the 
style made more neat and compact. 

^^ The pleasures of the imagination, taken in 
their full extent, are not so gross as those of sense, 
Qorso refined as those of the understanding.^- 
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This sentence is dear and elegant, 

^^ The last are indeed more preferable, be« 
cause they are founded on some new knowledge 
or improvement in the mind of man ; yet it must 
be confessed, that those of the imagination are 
as great and as transporting as the other." 

The phrase, more preferable is so palpable an 
^accuracy, that we wonder how it could escape 
the observation of Mr. Addison. The proposi-* 
tion, contained in the last member of this sen- 
tence, is neither clearly nor elegantly expressed. 
It must be confessed^ that those of the imaginatiojh 
are as great and as transporting as the, other. In 
the beginning of this sentence be had called the 
pleasures of the understanding the last ;: and be 
concludes with observing, that those of the imag-^ 
ination are as great iind transporting as the other. 
Beside that the other makes not a proper cot^trast 
with the last^i it is left doubtful whether by the 
other Sire meant the pleasures of the understand- 
ing, or the pleasures of sense ; though without 
doubt it was intended to refer to the pleasures 
of the understanding only. 

^^A beautiful prospect delights the soul aa 
much as a demonstration ; and a description in 
Homer has charmed more readers than a chap- 
ter in Aristotle." 

This is a good Illustration of what he had 
been asserting, and is expressed with that ele- 
gance, by which Mr. Addison is distinguished. 

^^ Besides, the pleasures of the imagination 
liave this advantage above those of the under- 
standing, that they are more obvious and more 
easy to be acquired." 

This sentence is unexceptioaabl^. 
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^ It is bat opeDiQ'g tbe eye, and the scene eiv 
ters." 

Though this is lively and picturesque, yet we 
muU remark a small inaccqracy. A scene can* 
not be said to enter ; an actor enters ; but a scene 
appears or presents itself, 

^^ The colours paint themselves on the fancy, 
Tvifth very little attention of thought or applica- 
tion of mind in the beholder.'' 

This is beautiful and elegant, and well suited 
to those pleasures of the imagination of which 
the author is treating. 

^^ We are struck, we know not how, with the 
symmetry of any thing we see ; and immediately 
assent to the beauty of an object, without inquir** 
ing into the particular causes and occasions of it.'' 

We assent to the truth of a proposition ; but 
cannot with propriety be said to assent to the beaU" 
iy of an olject. In the conclusion, particular and 
occasions are superfluous words ; and the pro- 
noun it is in some measure ambiguous. 

^^ A man of a polite imagination is let into a 
great many pleasures that the vulgar are not ca- 
pable of receiving." 

The term polite is oftener applied to manners, 
than to the imagination. The use of that instead 
of which is too common with Mr. Addison. Ex- 
cept in cases, where it is necessary to avoid re- 
petition, which is preferable to that^ and is un- 
doubtedly so in the present instance. 

^^ He can converse with a picture, and find an 
agreeable companion in a statue. He meets With 
a secret refreshment in a description ; and often 
feels a greater satisfaction in the prospect of fields 
^nd meadows, than another does in the possession* 
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It givea him, iodeed, a kind of property io every 
thing he sees ; and makes the most rode uncul- 
tivated parts of nature administer to his pleas- 
ures: so that he looks upon the world, as it 
were, in another light, and discovers in it a mal-* 
fitude of charms that conceal themselves from 
the gfenerality of mankind.'^ * 

This sentence is easy, flowing, and harmonic 
ous. We must, however, observe a slight inac- 
curacy. It gives him a kind cfprof^erty — to this 
it there is no jantecedent in the whole paragraph. 
To discover its connexion, we must look back to> 
the third sentence preceding, which begins with 
a man of a polite imagination. This phrase, po- 
ike imaginationj is the only antecedent to which 
it can refer ; and even this is not a proper ante*- 
cedent, since it stands in the genitive case as the 
qualification only of a man. 

^^ There are, indeed, but very few who know 
^faow to be idle and innocent, or have a relish of 
any pleasures that are not criminal; every di^ 
Version they lake, is at the expense of some one 
virtue or another, and their very first step out of 
business is into vice or folly .^' 

This sentence is truly elegant^ ttusieal and 
correct. 

^' A man should en^avour^ therefore, to mak^ 
the sphere of his innocent pleasures as wide as 
possible, that he may retire into them with safe- 
ty, and find in them such a satisfaction as a wise, 
man would not blush to take.'^ 

This also is a good sentence and exposed to 
po objection. 

"^^ Of this nature are those of the imagination^ 
which do not require such a bent of thought as 
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IS necessary to onr more serious eraployments ; 
nor, at the same time, suffer the mind to sink in- 
to that indolence and remissness, which are apt to 
accompany^uF more sensaal delights^ but like 
a gentle exercise to the faculties, awaken them 
from sloth and idleness, without potting theta 
lipon any labour or difficulty.^' 

The beginning of this sentence is incorrect. 
Ofthii nature^ says he, are those of the imagination. 
It might be asked, of what nature 7 For the pre- 
ceding sentence had not described the nature of 
any class of .pleasures. He had said that it was 
every man^s duty to make the sphere of his in- 
nocent^pleasures as extensive, as possible, that 
within this sphere he might find a safe retrisat and 
laudable satisfaction. The transition therefore 
is loosely made. It would have been better, if 
he had said, ^Hhis advantage we gain,'' or ^Hhis 
satisfaction we enjoy," by means of the pleas- 
nres of the imagination. The rest of the sen- 
tence is correct. 

^^ We might here add, that the pleasures of 
the fancy are more conducive to health than 
those of the understanding, which are worked 
out by dint of thinking, and attended with too 
violent a labour of the brain." •" 

Worked out by dint of thinking is a phrase, which 
borders too nearly on the style of common conver- 
sation, to be admitted into polished composition. 

'^ Delightful scenes, whether in nature, paint- 
ing, or poetry, have a kindly influence on the body, 
as well as the mind, and not only s^rve to clear 
and brighten the imagination, but are able to dis- 
perse grief and melancholy, and to set the animal 
spirits in pleasing and agreeable motions. For- 
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Ibis reason Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon 
Health, has not thought it improper to prescribe 
to his reader a poem or a prospect, where he par- 
ticularly dissuades him from knotty and subtile dis- 
quisitions, and advises him to pursue st^idies that 
dll the mind with splendid and illustrious objects, 
as histories, fables, and contemplations of nature.'^ 

In the latter of these two periods a member is 
out of its place. Where he particularly dissuades 
him from knotty and subtile disquisitions ought to 
precede has not thought it improper to prescribe^k.c» 

" 1 have in this paper, by way of introduction, 
settled the notion of those pleasures of the im- 
agination, which are the subject of my present 
undertaking, and endeavoured by several con- 
siderations to recommend to my readers the pur- 
suit of those pleasures; I shall in my next paper 
examine the several sources from whence thesb 
pleasures are derived." 

These two concluding sentences furnish exam- 
ples of proper collocation of circumstances. We 
formerly showed that it is difficult so to dispose- 
them, as not to embarrass the principal subject. 
Had the following incidental circumstances, btf 
way of introduction — by several considerations — 
in this paper — in the next paper^ been placed in 
any other situation, the sentence would have 
been neither so neat,' nor so clear, as it is on the 
present construction. 

ELOQUENCE. ORIGIN OF ELOQUENCE. GRE? 
CIAN ELOQUENCE. DEMOSTHENES. 

Eloquence is the art of persuasion. Its most 
essential requisites are solid argument, clear" 
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method, and an appearance of sinceritj in the 
speaker, with sach graces of style and utterance, 
as command attention. Good sense must be its 
foundation. Without this, no man can be truly 
eloquent; since fools can persuade none, but 
fools. Before we can persuade a man of sense, 
we must convince him. Convincing and persuad- 
ing, though sometimes confounded, are of very 
dinerent import. Conviction affects the under- 
standing only ; persuasion the will and the prac- 
tice. It is the business of a philosopher to con- 
vince us of truth ; it is that of an orator to per- 
suade us to act conformably to it by engaging 
our affections in its favour. Conviction is, how- 
ever, one avenue to the heart and it is that which 
an orator must first attempt to gain ; for no per- 
suasion can be stable, which is not founded qn 
conviction. But the orator must not be satisfied 
with convicting ; he must address himself to the 
passions ; he must paint to the fancy, and touch 
the heart. Hence, beside solid argument and 
clear method, all the conciliating and interesting 
arts of composition and pronunciation enter into 
the idea of eloquence. 

Eloquence may be considered, as consisting of 
three kinds or degrees. The first and lowest is 
that which aims only to please the hearers. Such 
in general is the eloquence of panegyrics, inau- 
gural orations, addresses to great men, and other 
harangues of this kind. This ornamental sort of 
composition may innocently amuse and entertain 
the mipd ; and may be mixed at the same time 
with very useful sentiments. But it must be ac- 
knowledged, that where the speaker aims only 
to shine and to please, there is great danger of 
-12 
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*art beings strained into ostentation) and of the 
composition becoming tiresome and insipid. 

The second degree of eloquence is, when the 
speaker aims, not merely to please, but also to 
inform, to iostrnct, to convince ; when his art is 
employed in removing prejudices against himself 
and his canse ; in selecting the most proper ar- 
guments, stating them with the greatest force, 
arranging them in the best order, expressing and 
delivering them with propriety and beauty; 
thereby disposing us to pass that judgment, ot 
favour that side of the cause, to which he seeks 
to bring us. Within this degree chiefly is em- 
ployed the eloquence of the bar. 

The third and highest degree of eloquence is 
that by which we are not only convinced, but in^ 
te rested, and agitated, and carried along with the 
speaker ; our passions rise with his; we share alf 
his emotions ; we love, we hate, we resent as h^ 
inspires us; and are prompted to resolve, or to act, 
with vigour and warmth. Debate in popular as- 
semblies opens the most extensive field to this spe^^ 
cies of eloquence; and the pulpit also admits it. 

This high species of eloquence is always the 
offspring of passion. By passion we mean that 
state of mind in which it is agitated and fired by 
some object in view. Hence the universally 
acknowledged power of enthusiasm in public 
spea^^ers for affecting their audience. Hence 
all studied declamation and laboured ornaments 
of style, which show the mind to be cool and 
unmoved, are inconsistent with persuasive elo- 
quence. Hence every kind of affectation in ges- 
ture and pronunciation detracts so much from 
the weight of a speaker. Henco the necessity 
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of bejng, and of beiog believed to be, disiater- 
ested and in earnest, in order to persuade. 

In tracing the. origia of eloquence it is not ne- 
cessary to go far back into the early ages of th^ 
world, or to search for it among the monuments 
^eastern or Egyptian antiquity. In those ages, 
It is true, there was a certain kind of eloquence ; 
Imt it was more nearly allied to poetry, than to 
what we properly call oratory. While the in- 
tercourse of men was infrequent, and force was 
the principle mean employed in deciding contro- 
versies, the arts of oratory and persuasion, ,<3f 
reasoning and debate, could be little knownv 
The first empires were of the despotic kind. A 
mgle person, or at most, a few, held the reins 
of government. The multitude were accustomed 
t0 blind obedience ; they were driven, not per- 
suaded. Consequently none of those refinements 
of society, which make public speaking an ob- 
ject of importance, were introduced. 

Before the rise oF the Grecian republics, we 
perceive no remarkable appearances of elo* 
quence, as the art of persuasion ; and these gave 
it such a field, as it never had before, and per- 
haps has never had again since that time. Greece 
was divided into many little states. These were 
governed at first by kings; who being for their 
tyranny successively expelled from their domin- 
ions, there sprung up a multitude of democratic- 
al governments, founded toearly upon the same 
plan, animated by the same high spirit of freedom, 
mutually jealous, and rivals of each other. Among 
these Athens was most noted for arts of every 
kind, but especially for eloquence. We shall pass 
pyer; the orators, who flourished in the early pe<» 
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riod of this republic, and take a view of the great 
DemostheDes, in whom eloquence shone wi(h 
unrivalled splendour. Not formed bj nature 
either to please or persuade, he struggled witht 
and surmounted, the most formidable impedi* 
ments. . He shut himself up in a cave, that he 
might study with less distraction. He declaimed 
by the sea shore, that he might be used to the 
noise of a tumultuous assembly ; and, with pebbles 
in his mouth, that he might correct a defect ink 
his speech. He practised at home with a nakel 
sword hanging over his shoulder, that he might 
check an ungraceful motion, to which he wse^ 
subject. Hence the example of this great tmst 
affords the highest encouragement to every stc* 
dent of eloquence ; since it shows how far art 
and application availed for acquiring an exceW 
lence, which nature appeared willing to deny. 
. No orator had ever a finer field than Demos- 
thenes in his Olynthiacs andl Philippics, which 
are his capital orations ; and undoubtedly to the 
greatness of the subject, and to that integrity and 
public spirit, which breathe in them, they owe 
much of their merit. The object is to rouse the 
indignation of his countrymen against Philip of 
MacedoQ, the pul^lic enemy of the liberties of 
Greece ; and to guard them against the insidious 
measures, by which that crafty prince endeav- 
oured to lay them asleep to danger. To attain 
this end, we see him using every proper mean, 
to animate a people, distinguished by justice, hu- 
manity, and valour ; but in many instances be- 
come corrupt^ and degenerate. He boldly accus- 
es them of venality, indolence, and indilference 
to the public cause; while at the same time he 
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reminds them of the glory of (heir ancestors, and 
of their-^present resources. His cotemporary 
orators, who were bribed by'Pbilip, and persuad- 
ed the people to peace, he openly reproaches, 
as fraitprs to their country. He not only prompts 
to vigorous measures, but lays down the plan of 
execution. His orations are strongly animated^ 
and full of the impetuosity and fire of public 
spirit. His composition is not distibguished by 
ornament and splendour. It is energy of thought^ 
peceUarly his own, which forms his character, 
and sets him above all others. He seemrnotto 
attend to words, but to things. We forget the 
orator, and think of the subject. He has na 
parade ; no studied introductions ; but is like a 
man full of his subject, who, after preparing his 
audience by a sentence or two for hearing plain 
truths^ enters directly on business. 

The s^tyle of Demosthenes is strong and con- 
cise ,* though sometimes harsh and abrupt. His 
words are very expressive, and his arrangement 
firm and tnaniy. Negligent of little graces, he 
aims at that sublime, which lies in sentiment. 
His action and pronunciation were uncommonly 
vehement and ardent. His character is of the 
austere, rather than of the gentle kind. He is 
alwa3's grave, serious, passionate ; never degrad- 
ing himself, nor atten^pting any thing like pleas- 
antry. If his admirable eloquence be in any res- 
pect faulty, it is in this, he sometimes borders on 
the hard and dry. He may be thought to want 
smoothness and grace ; which is attributed to his 
imitating too closely the manner of Thucydides^ 
wl^o was his great model for style, and whose his- 
tory he transcribed eight times with bis own haod. 
12*- 
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Bot these defects are moreihan compensated by 
that masterly force of roascaliDe ^loqueoc^, 
which, as it overpowered all who heard it, can- 
not ia the present day be read without emotion. 
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QUENCE. 

Having treated of eloquence atnong the 
Greeks, we now proceed to consider its progress 
amoDg^ the Romans; where we shall find one mod* 
el at ie^st of eloquence in its most splendid form. 
The Romans derived their eloquence, poetry, 
and learning, from the Greeks, and were far in- 
ferior to them in genius for all these accomplish- 
ments. They had neither their vivacity, nor 
sensibility; their passions were not so easily mov- 
ed, nor their conceptions so lively ; in compari- 
son with them, they were a phlegmatic people. 
Their language resembled their character ; it 
was regular, firm and stately ; but wanted that ex-, 
pressive simplicity, that flexibility to suit every 
different species of composition, by which the 
Greek tongue is peculiarly distinguished. Hence 
we always find in Greek productions more native 
genius; in Roman, more regularity and art. 

As the Roman government, during the repub- 
lic, was of the popular kind, public speaking ear*- 
]y became the mean of acquiring power and dis- 
tinction. But in the unpolished times of the state, 
their speaking hardly deserved the name of elo-^ 
quence. It was but a short time before the age 
of Cicero, that the Roman orators rose into any 
reputation. Crassus and Antcnius seem to have, 
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Tieen the most emment; bat as none of their 
worjcs are extant, nor any of Hortensius^s, who 
was Cicero's rival at the bar, it is not necessary 
to transcribe what Cicero said of them, and of 
the character of their eloquence. ' ' 

The object most worthy of our attention, is 
Cicero himself; whose name alone suggests eve- ^ 
ry thing splendid in oratory. With his life and 
character in other respects, we are not at pres- 
ent concerned. We shall view him only as an 
eloquent speaker; and endeavour to maiic both 
his virtues and defects. His virtues are emioent- 
]y great. In all his orations art is conspicuous. 
He begins commonly with a regular exordium^ 
and with much address, prepossesses the hearers, 
and studies to gain their affections. His method 
is clear, and his arguments arranged with great 
propriety. In clearness of method, he has ad- 
vantage over Demosthenes. Every thing is ia 
its proper place ; he never attempts to move be- 
fore he has endeavoured to convince ; and in 
moving, particularly the - softer passions^ he is 
very successful. No one ever knew the force of 
words better than Cicero.. He rolls them along- 
with the greatest beauty and pomp ; and in the 
structure of his* senteoces, is eminently curious 
and exact. He is always full and flowing; never 
abrupt. He amplifies every thing ; yet, though 
his manner is on the whole diffuse, it is often 
happily varied, and suited to the subject. When 
a great public object roused his mind, and de- 
manded indignation and force, he departs consid- 
erably from that loose, and declamatory manner, 
to which he at other times is addicted, and be* 
comes very forcible and vehement 
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This g^eat orator, however, is not without de* 
/ects. In most of his orations, there is too mach 
art. He seems often desirous of obtaining admi- 
ration, rather than of operating conviction. He 
is sQmetimel^ therefore showy, rather than sol^ 
id ; and diffuse, where he ought to be urgent. 
His periods ar^ always round and sonorous ; they 
cannot he accused of monotony, for they pos- 
sess variety of cadence ; but from too great fond- 
ness for magnificence, he is sometimes deficient 
in strength. Though the services which be per- 
formed for his country, were very considerable, 
yet he is too much his own panegyrist. Ancient 
manners, which imposed fewer restraints on the 
side of decorum, may in some degree excuse, 
but cannot entirely justify his vanity. 

Whether Demosthenes or Cicero were the 
most perfect orator, is a question,' on which Crit- 
ics are not agreed. Fenelon, the celebrated 
Archbishop of Cambray, and author of Telema- 
chus, seems to have stated their merits with great 
justice and perspicuity. His judgment is given in 
his reflections on rhetoric and poetry. We shall 
translate the passage, though not, it is feared, 
without losing much of the spirit of the original. 
*M do not hesitate to declare,'' says he, " that I 
think Demosthenes superior to Cicero. I am 
persuaded, no one can admire Cicero more than 
I do. He adorns whatever he attempts. He 
does honour to language. He disposes of words 
in a manner 'peculiar to himself. His style has 
great variety of character. Whenever he pleas- 
es, he is even concise and vehement; for in- 
stance, against Cataline, against Verres, against 
Anthopy. But ornament is too visiMe in his writ- 
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Sogs. His art is wonderful, but it is perceived. 
When the orator is providing for the safety of the 
repablic, he forgets not himself, nor permits oth* 
ers to forget him. Demosthenes seems to escape 
from himself, and to see nothing but his country. 
He seeks not elegance of expression ; unsought, 
he possesses it. He is superior to admiration. 
He makes use of language, as a modest man does 
of dress, only to cover him. He thunders, he 
lightenSr He is a torrent, which carries every 
thing before it. We cannot criticise, because we 
are not ourselves. Hi?^ubject enchains our at- 
.tention, and makes us forget his language. We 
lose him from our sight ; Philip alone occupies 
our minds. I am delighted with both these ora- 
tors , but I confess that I am less affected by the 
infinite art and magnificent eloquence of Cicero, 
than by the rapid simplicity of Demosthenes.^^ 

The reign of eloquence among the Romans 
was very short. It expired with Cicero. Nor 
can we wonder at this ; for liberty was no more, 
and the government of Rome was delivered over 
to a succession of the most execrable tyrants, that 
ever disgraced and scourged the human race. 

In the decline of the Roman empire the intro- 
duction of Christianity gave rise to a new kind of 
"eloquence in the apologies, sermons, and pastor- 
al writings of the fathers. But none of them af- 
forded very just models of eloquence. Their 
language, as soon as we descend to the third or 
fourth century, becomes harsh; and they are 
generally infected with the taste of that ag^, a 
love of swollen and strained thoughts, and of the 
play of words. 

As nothing in the midille age deserves attenr 
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tioD, w^ pass now to the state of eloquence in 
modern times. Here it must be confessed, that 
in no European nation public speaking has been 
valued so highly, or cultivated with so much care, 
as in Greece or Rome. The genius of the world 
appears in this respect to have undergone some 
alteration. The two countries, where we might 
expect to find most of the spirit of eloquence, are 
France and Great Britain ; France, on account 
of the distingfuished turn of its inhabitants toward 
all the liberal arts, and of the encouragement: 
which more than a century past, these arts have 
received from the public ; Great Britain, on ac- 
count of its free government, and the liberal 
spirit and genius of its people. Yet in neither 
of these countries has oratory risen nearly to 
the degree of its ancient splendour. 

Several reasons may be given, why modeni' 
eloquence has been so confined and humble in 
its efforts. In the first place, it seems, that this 
change must, in part, be ascribed to that accu^ 
rate turn of thinking, wl^icb has been so much 
cultivate^ in modern times. Our public speaker* 
are obliged to be more reserved than the ancients^ 
ip their attempts to elevate the imaginiation, and 
warm the passions ; and by the influence of pre^ 
filing taste, their own genius is chastened per* 
haps in too great a degree. It is probable also^ 
that we ascribe to our correctness and good 
sense, what is chiefly owing ^o the phlegm and 
natural coldness of our disposition. For the vi- 
vacity and sensibility of the Greeks and Romans^ 
especially of the former, seem to have been 
much superior to ours, and to have given them 
a higher relish for all the beauties of oratory. 
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l^ougb the parliament of Great Bf itain is the 
noblest field, which Europe at present affords to 
H public speaker, yet eloquence has ever been 
there a more feeble instrument than in the pop* 
ttlar assemblies of Greece and Rome. Under 
some foreign reigns, the iron hand of arbitrary 
power checked its efforts; atid in latter. times, 
ministerial influence has generally rendered it 
of smalf importance. At the bar, our disadvan-^ 
tage, in comparison with the ancients, is great. 
Among them the judges were commonly numer- 
ous; the laws were few and simple ; the decis- 
ion of causes was left in a great measure to equi- 
ty and the sense of mankind. Hence the field 
for judicial eloquence was ample. But at pre- 
sent, the system of law isinuch more complicated. 
The knowledge of it is rendered so laborious, 
as to be the study of a man^s life. Speaking is 
therefore only a secondary accomplishment, for 
%vhich he has little leisure. 

With respect to the pulpit, it has been a great 
^isadvant:^e, that the practice of reading ser- 
mons, instead of repeating them, has prevailed 
so universally in England. This indeed may have 
introduced accuracy; but eloquence has been 
much enfeebled. Another circumstance too has 
been prejudicial. The sectaries and fanatics^ 
before the restoration, used a warm, zealous, 
and popular manner of preaching ; and their ad- 
berents aftenvard continued to distinguish them- 
selves by similar ardour. Hatred of these sects 
drove the established church' into the opposite 
extreme of a studied coolness of expression. 
Hence from the art of persuasion, which preach- 
ing ought ever to be, it has passed, in England, 
into mere reasoning and insti.«.ction. 
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ELOQUENCE OF POPULAR ASSEMBLIES. 

The fouDdatioh of every species of eloquence, 
is good sense and solid thought It should be the 
first study of him, who means to adress a pop- 
ular assembly, to be previously master of the 
business on which he is to speak ; to be welt pro- 
vided with matter and argument; and to rest up- 
on these the chief stress. This will give to his 
discourse an air of manlinesj« and strength, which 
is a powerful instrument of persuasion. Orna- 
ment, if he have genius for it, will succeed of 
course ; at any rate, it deserves only secondary 
regard. 

To become a persuasive speaker in a popular 
assembly, it is a capital rule, that a man should 
always be persuaded of whatever he recommends 
to others. Never, if it can be avoided, should 
he espouse that side of an argument, which he 
does not believe to be the right. All high elo- 
quence must be the offspring of passion. This 
makes every man persuasive, and gives a force 
to his genius, which it cannot otherwise possess. 

Debate in popular assemblies seldom allows a 
speaker that previous preparation, which the pul- 
pit always, and (he bar sometimes, admits. A 
general prejudice prevails, and not an unjust one, 
against set speeches in public meetings. At the 
opening of a debate they may sometimes be in- 
troduced ivith propriety; but, as the debate ad- 
vances, they become improper; theiy lose the 
appearance of being suggested by tbe business 
that is going on. Study ^nd ostentation are apt 
to be visible ; and, consequently, Hiough admired 
. as elegant, they are seldom so persuasive, as more 
free and uBconstrained discpurses. 
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TiiiS) however, does not forbid premeditation^ 
on what we intend to speak. With respect to 
the matter we cannot be too accurate in our pre- 
paration ; bat with regard to words and express- 
ions, it is very possible so far to overdo, as to 
render our speech stiff and precise. Short notes 
of the substance of the discourse are not only al- 
lowable, but of considerable service, to those 
especially who are beginning to speak in public. 
They will teach them a degree of accuracy, 
which, if they speak frequently, they are in dan* 
ger of losing. Tbey will accustom them to dis- 
tinct arrangement, without which, eloquence, 
however great, cannot produce entire conviction. 

Popular assemblies give scope for the most 
animated manner of public speaking. Passion is 
easily excited in a great assembly, where the 
movements are communicated by mutual sympa- 
thy between the orator and the audience. That 
ardour of speech, that vehemence and glow of 
sentiment, which proceed from a mind animated 
and inspired by some great and public object, 
form the peculiar character of popular eloquence 
in its highest degree of perfection. 

The warmth, however, which we express, must 
be always suited to the subject ; since it would 
be ridiculous to introduce great vehemence in- 
to a subject of small itnportance, or which by its 
nature requires to be treated with calmness. We 
must also be careful not to counterfeit warmth 
without feeling it. The best rule is, to follow na* 
ture ; and never to attempt a strain of eloquence, 
which is not prompted by our own genius. A 
speaker may acquire reputation and influence by 
a calm, argumentative manner. To reach the 

13 
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pathetic aiid sublime of oratory requires tliosfe 
strong sensibilities of mind, and that high power 
of expression, which are given to few. 

Eveti when vehemence is jastified by the sab^ 
ject, and prompted by gehius ; when warmth i^ 
felt, not feigned ; we must be cautious, lest im-^ 
petuosity transport us too far. If the speaker lose 
eommand of himself, he will soon lose eommand 
of his audience. He must begin with moderaf- 
tion, and study to warm his hearei^ gradually and 
equally with himself. For, if their passions be 
not in unison with his, the discord will soon be 
felt Respect for his audience should always 
lay a decent restraint upon his warmth, and pte- 
vent it from carrying him beyond proper limits^ 
When a speaker is so far inaster of himself, as to 
preserve close attention to argument, and even 
to some degree of accurate expression ; this self 
command, this effort of reason, in the- midst of 
passion^ contributes in the highest degree both to 
please and to persuade. The advantages of pas- 
sion are afforded for the purposes of persuasion^ 
tvithout that confusion and disorder which are its 
usual attendants. 

In the most animated strain of popular speaks- 
ing we must always regard what the public ear 
will receive without disgust. Without attentioa 
to this, imitation of ancient orators might betrity 
a speaker into a boldness of manner, with which 
the coolness of modern taste would be displeased. 
It Ts also necessary to attend with care to the 
decorums of time, place, and character. No ar- 
dour of eloquence can atone for neglect of these. 
No one should attempt to speak in public with- 
out forming to himself a just and strict idea of 
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what is suitable to his .age and character; what 
is suitable to the subject, the hearers, the place, 
an.d the occasion. On this idea he should adjust 
the whole train and manner of his speaking. 

What degree of conciseness or diifuseness is 
suited to popular eloquenqe, it is not easy to de- 
termioe ivitb precisioq. A diffuse manner is gen- 
erally considered as most proper. There is danr 
ger, however, of erring m this respect; by too 
diffuse a style public speakers often lose more 
in point of strength, than they gain by fulness of 
illustration. Excessive conciseness indeed must 
be avoided. We must explain and inculcate ; 
but confine ourselves within certain limits. We 
should never forget that, however we may be 
pleased with hearing ourselves speak, every aur 
dience may he tired ; and the moment ^they 
grow weary, our eloqqence becomes useless. It 
is better in general, to say too little, than too 
much ; to place our thought in one strong point 
of view, and rest it there, than by showing it in 
every light, and pouring forth a profusion of 
words upon it, to exhaust the attention of our 
Jieairers, and leave them languid and fatigued* 



ELOQUENCE OF THE BAR, 

The eqds of speaking at the bar and in popu« 
lar assemblies are commonly different. In the 
latter the orator aims principally to persuade ; 
to determine his hearers to some choice or con- 
duct, as gopd, fit, or useful. He, therefore, ap- 
plies himself tp every principle of action in our 
nature ; to the passions £|nd to the heart, as wel) 
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as to the understan^iDg. Bat at the bar cott'^ 
vlctioD is the pFincipal object. There the speak- 
er's duty is not to persuade the judges to what 
is good or useful, but to exhibit what is just and 
true ; and consequently his eloquence is chiefly 
addressed to the understanding. 

At the bar^ speakers address themselves to 
one, or to a few ju^es, who are generally per- 
sons of age, gravity, and dignity of character. 
There those advantages, which a mixed and 
numerous assembly affords for employing all the 
arts of speech, are not enjoyed.. Passion does 
not rise so easily* The speaker is heard with 
more coolness ; he is watched with more severi- 
ty and would expose himself to ridicule^ by at- 
tempting that high, and vehement tone, which is: 
suited only to a multitude, ii^eside, at the bar, 
the field of speaking is confined within law and 
statute. Imagination is fettered. . The advocate 
has always before him the line, the square, and 
the compass. These it is his chief business to 
be constantly applying to the subjects undec 
debate. 

Hence the eloquence of the bar is of a rarch 
more limited, more sober, and chastised kind^ 
than that of popular assemblies ; and, consequent* 
ly, the judicial orations of the ancieq.ts must not 
be c<)nsidered as exact models of that kind of 
speaking which is adapted to the present state 
of the bar. With them strict law was much' 
less an object of attention, than it is with us. In 
the days of Demosthenes and Cicero the munic- 
ipal statutes were few, simple, and general ; and 
the decisioa of causes was left in a great meas- 
ure to the equity^ and common sense of the jud^esy 
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.Eloquence^ rather than jurisprudence, was the 
study of pleaders. Cicero says, that three months 
study would make a complete civiliau ; nay, it 
was thought that a man might be a good plead- 
er without any previous study. Among the Ro- 
mans there was a set of men, called Pragmatici^ 
whose office it was to supply the orator with all 
the law knowledge hjjs cause required ; which 
be disposed in that popular form, and decorated 
with those colours of eloquence which were 
IDOst fitted for influencing the judges. 

It may also be observed, that the civil and 
criminal judges in Greece and Rome, were more 
numerous than with us, and formed a kind of 
popular assembly. The celebrated tribunal of 
the Areopagus at Athens consislsd of fifty judges 
at least. In Rnme the JvMces Selecti^ were air 
ways numerous, and had the office and power of 
^udge and jury. In the famous cause of Milb, 
Cicero spoke to fifty one Judices Sekcii^ and thus 
liad the advantage of addresiing his whole plead- 
ing, not to one or a few' learned judges of the 
point of law, as is the case with us, but to an 
assembly of Roman citizens. Hence those arts 
of popular eloquence, which he employed with 
such success. Hence certain practices which 
would be reckoned theatrical by us, were com- 
mon at the Roman bar; such, as introducing 
not only the accused person dressed in deep 
mourning, but presenting to the judges his fam* 
ily and young children, endeavouring to excite 
pity by their cries and tears. 

The foundation of a lawyer's reputation and 
success must be laid in a profound knowledge of 
^is profession. If bis abilities, as 4 speaker, be 

13* • . 
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e\gf so eminent ; yet, if his knowledge of the ^ 
jlw be superficial, few will choose to engage 
him in their defence. Beside previous study and 
an ample stock of acquired knowledge, anothler 
thing inseparable from the success of every 
pleader, is a diligent and painful attention to ev- 
ery cause with which he is entrusted ; to all the 
facts and circumstances with which it is connect- 
ed. Thus he will in a great measure be pre- 
pared for the arguments, of his opponent; and, 
being previously acquainted with the weak parts 
of bis own cause, he will be able to fortify them, 
in the best manner agamst the attacks of his 
adversary. 

Though the .ancient popular and vehement 
manujer of pleading is now in a great measure 
superseded, we must not infer tiiat there is no 
room for eloquence at the bar, and that the study 
of it is superquous. There is perhaps no scene 
of public speaking, where eloquence is more 
requisite. The drjtiess and subtilty of subjects 
usually agitated at the bar, require, more than 
any other, a certain kind of eloquence, in order 
to command attention ; to give proper weight 
to the argunieots employea; and to prevent 
what the pleader advances from passing unre* 
garded. The effect of good speaking is alway# 
great. There is as much difference in the im* 
.pression made by a cold*, dry, and confused speak- 
er, and that made by one who pleads the same 
cause with elegance, order, and strength, as there 
is between our conception of an olj^ect, when 
presented in twilight^ and when viewed ia the 
effulgence of noon. 

Purity and neatness of expression & in tbia 
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species of eloqoence chiefly to be stuclied«|;. a 
style perspicuous and proper, not needlessfy 
overcharged with the pedantry of !aw term"?, 
nor affectedly avoiding these, when suitable and 
requisite. Verbosity is a fault of which men of 
'this profession are frequently accused; into 
which the habit of speaking and writing hastily^ 
and with little preparation, almost unavoidably 
betrays them. It cannot therefore be too earn- 
estly recommended to those, who are beginning 
to practice at the bar, that they early guard 
against this, while they have leisure for prepa- 
ration. Let them form themselves to the habit 
of a strong and correct style ; which will become 
fiatural to them afterward, when compelled by 
multiplicity of btwiness to compose with precip- 
itation. Whereas, if a loose and negligent style 
have been suflered to become familiar, they wilt 
not be able, even tipon occasions when they 
vvish to make an unusual effort, to express them* 
selt^es with force and elegance^ 
' Distinctness in speaking at the bar is^ a capital 
property. It should be shown, first in stating the 
question ; in-exhibiting clearly the point in de- 
bate ; what we admit; what we deny ; and 
where the line of division begins between us 
and the adverse party. Next, it should appear 
in the order and arrangement of all the parts of 
the pleading. A clear method is of the highest 
consequence in eyery species of oration ; but in 
those intricate cases, which t>elong io the bar, 
it is infinitely essential. 

Narration of facts sbouVd always be as concise 
as the nature of them will admit. They are al- 
ways very necessary to be remembered j conse^ 
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quently unnecessary minnteness in relating' (hem 
overloads the memory. Whereas, if a pleader 
omit all snperfinous rircnmstances in his recital^ 
he adds strength to the material fi\cts ; gives a 
clearer view of what he relates, and makes the 
impression of it more lasting. In argumenta-» 
tion however, a more diffuse manner seems re- 
quisite at the bar than on some other occasions. 
For in popular asisembliea, where the subject of 
debate is often a plain question, arguments gain 
|5trength by conciseness. But the intricacy of 
law points frequently requires the arguments to 
be expanded and placed in different lights, in or- 
der to he fully apprehended. 

Candour in stating the arguments of his ad-j 
Tersary cannot be too much recommended to evn 
ery pleader. If he disguise them, or place them 
in a false light, the artitice will soon be discov- 
ered ; and the judge and the hearers will conr 
elude, that he either wants discernment to per-? 
ceive, or fairness to admit, the strength of his op- 
ponent's reasoning. But, if he state with accur 
racy and candour the arguments used againsi 
him, before he endeavour to combat them, a 
strong prejudice is created in his favour. He 
T(^il(%ppear to have entire confidence in his cause, 
since he does not attempt to support it by arti- 
fice or concealment. The judge will therefore 
be inclined to receive more readily the impres- 
sions made upon him by a speaker who appears 
both fair and penetrating. 

Wit may sometimes beseryceable-at the bar, 
particularly in a lively reply, by which ridicule 
is thrown on what an adversary has advanced. 
Out 9yoQng pleadersbouldoever rest his strength^ 
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on this dazzling talent. His office is not to ex- 
cite laughter, but to produce cooTictioa ; nor 
perhaps did any one ever rise to eminence in his 
profession by being a witty lawyer. 

Since an advocate personates his client, he 
must plead his c^nae with a proper degree of 
warmth. He must be cautious however of 
prostituting bis earnestness and sensibility by an 
equal degree of ardour on every subject There 
is a dignity of character, which it is highly im- 
portant for every one of this profession to sup- 
port. An opinion of probity and honour in a plead- 
er is his most powerful instrument of persuasion. 
He should always, therefore, decline embarking 
in causes which are odious, and manifestly unjust; 
and, when he supports a doubtful cause, he shotild 
lay the chief stress upon those arguments which 
appear to him to be the most forcible; reserving 
his zeal and indignation for.cases where injustice 
and iniquity are flagrant.. 



ELOQUENCE OF THE PULPIT< 

Having treated of the eloquence of popnlar 
assemblies, and that of the bar, we shaU now con* 
sider the strain and spirit of that eloquence which 
is suited to the pulpit. This field of public speaks 
ing has several advantages peculiar to itself. The 
dignity and importance of its subjects must be al- 
lowed to be superior to any other. They admit 
the highest embellishment in description, and the 
greatest warmth and vehemence of expression. 
in treating his subject, the preacher has also pe- 
culiar advantageSc, He speaks not to one or a 
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few judges, but to a large assembly. He is not 
afraid of interruption. He chooses bis subject 
at leisure ; and has all the assistance of the most 
accurate premeditation. The disadvantages, 
bowever, which attend the eloquence of the pul- 
pit, are not inconsiderable. The preacher, it is 
true, has no contention with an adversary ; but 
debate awakens genius, and excites attention, 
His subjects^ though noble, are trite and common. 
They are become so familiar to the public ear*, 
that it requires no ordinary genius in the preach** 
er to fix attention. Nothing is more difficult than 
to bestow on what is common the grace of nov-* 
elty. Beside, the subject of the preacher usuaU 
}y confines him to abstract qualities, to virtues 
and vices ; whereas, that of other popular speak- 
ers leads them to treat of persons ; which isgeot 
craly mora interesting to the bearers, apd occun 
pies more powerfully the imagination. We are 
taught by the preacher to detest only the crime ; 
by the pleader to detest the criminal, Hence it 
liappens, that, though the number of moderately 
good preachers is great, so few have arrived at 
eminence. Perfection is very distant from mod? 
em preaching. The object, however, is truly 
noble, and worthy of being pursued with zeal. 

To excel in preaching, it is necessary to have 
a fixed and habitual view of its object. This itk 
to persuade nten to become good. Every ser-t 
xnon ought therefore to be a persuasive oratioa. 
It is not to discuss some abstruse point, that the 
preacher ascends the pulpit, it is not to teach 
h\^ hearers something new, but to make them 
better; to give them at once clear views ai\{\ 
|)ersua8ive impressions pf reli^ioi|s trutl^Si 
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^he principal characteristics of pulpit elop 
^uence, as distinguished from the other kinds of 
public speaking, appear to be these tw^o, gravity 
and warmth. It is neither easy nor common to 
Unite these characters of eloquence. The g^nve^ 
when it is predominant, becomes a dull uniform 
solemnity. The warm, when it wants gravity^ 
borders on the light and theatrical. A proper 
union of the two^ forms that character of preach* 
ing, which the French call Onction ; that affect- 
ing, penetrating, and interesting manner, which 
flows from a strong sense in the preacher of the 
importance of the truths he delivers, and an 
earnest desire that they may make full impres- 
sion on the hearts of his hearers. 

A sermon, as a pnrticular species of composi- 
tion, requires the strictest attention to unity. By 
this we mean that there should be some main 
point to which the whole tenour of the sermotl 
shall refer, it must not be a pile of different 
subjects heaped Upon each other ; but one object 
must predominate through the whole. Hence^ 
however^ it must not be understood^ that there 
should be no division or separate heads in a dis- 
course; nor that one single, thought only should 
be exhibited in different points of view. Unity 
is not to be understood in so limited a sense ; it 
admits some variety ; it requires only that unioa 
and conneition be so far preserved, as to make 
the whole concur in some one impression on the 
tntnd. Thus, for instance, a preacher may em* 
ploy several different arguments to enforce' the 
love of God ; he may also inquire into the caus- 
es of the decay of this virtue ; still one great ob- 
ject is presented to the mind. But, if because 
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his test sajs, ^' He that loveth God must love 
his brother also,^' he should therefore mix in the 
same discourse, arguments for the love of God, 
and for the love of our neighbour, he would 
grossly offend against unity, and leave a very con- 
fused impression on the minds of his hearers. 

Sermons are always more striking, and gener- 
ally more useful, the more precise and particu- 
lar the subject of thein is. Unity can never be 
so perfect in a general, as in a particular subject. 
General subjects, indeed, such as the excellency, 
or the pleasures of religion, are often chosen by 
young preachers, as the most showy, and the ea- 
siest to be handled ; but these subjects, produce 
not the highest effects of preaching. Attention is 
much more commanded, by taking some partic- 
ular view of a great subject, and employing, on 
that, the whole force of arg-ument and eloquence. 
To recommend some one virtue, or inveigh 
against a particular vice, affords a subject not de- 
ficient in unity or precision. But, if that virtue 
or vice be considered as assuming a particular 
aspect in certain characters, or certain situations 
in life, the subject becomes still more interesting. 
The execution is more difficulty but the merit 
and tlie effect are higher. 

A preacher should be cautious not to exhaust 
his subject ; since nothing is more opposite to 
persuasion, than unnecessary and tedious fulness. 
There are always some things which he may 
suppose to be known, and some which require 
only brief attention. If he endieavour to omit 
nothing which his subject suggests, he must una-* 
Toidably encumber it and diminish its force. 

To render his instructions interesting to his 
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beaters abool^ be the graod phjett ef every, 
preacher. Jle should bring home to their hearts 
the troths which he iocuicates; and make each^ 
suppose himself particular^ addressed. He 
(Should avoid all intricate reasonings ; avoid exr 
pressing himself in general, specula ti^ve. proposi- 
tions ; or laying down praeticai truths in- aa ab-. 
stract, metaphysical manner. A discourse ought 
to be carried on in th^ strain of direct address to 
the audience ; not in the strain of one writing 
an essay, but of one speaking to a multitude, and 
studying to connect what is called application, oi> 
wh^t immediately refer? to practice, with the 
doctrinal parts of the sermon. ^ 

It is always highly .advantageous to keep in 
view the di&rent ages^ chdracters, and condi- 
tions of men, and to accommodate directions and 
exhortations to ea<:h of theise dififei'ent. classes. 
Whenever you advance what touches a man'a 
character or i^ applicable to his circumstances,- 
you are sure of his attention. No study is more 
necessary for a preacher than the stu^ly of human 
life, and of the human heart.- To discover a man 
to himself in a light, in which he never saw his 
character beforCj produces a wonderful effect: 
Those sermons, th6ugh the most diilicult in com- 
position, are not only the most beautiful, but also 
the most useful, which are founded on the illus- 
tration of some peculiar character, or remiirk-» 
able piece of history in the sacred writings ; by- 
pursuing ivhich we may trace, and lay .opeo.sori^e 
of the most secret windings of the human heart.; 
Other topics of preaching are become trite ; but 
this is an extensive &eld which hitherto* has been 
little explored, and possesses all the advantages 
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of beiDg carious, dew, and highly asefol. Bishop 
Botler^s sermon on the character of Balaamla an 
oxample of this kind of preaching. 

Fashion, which operates so extensively on hu- 
man manners, has given to preaching, at different 
time$, a change of character. This however ia 
a torrent, which swells to day, and subsides to- 
Biiorrow. Sometimes poetical preaching is fash* 
ionable ; sometimes philosophical. At one time 
it must be all pathetic ; at another all argdment* 
ative ; as some celebrated preacher has set the 
example. £ach of these modes is very defec- 
tive ; and he, who conforms himself to it, will 
both confine and corrupt his genius. Truth and 
good sense are the sole basis, on which he can 
build with safety. Mode and humour are feeble 
and unsteady. 'No example should be servilely 
ioiitated. From various examples the preacher 
may collect materials for improvement ; but ser- 
vility of imitation extinguishes all genius, or 
rather proves entire want of it. 



CONDUCT OF A DISCOURSE IN ALL ITS PARTS. 
INTRODUCTION, DIVISION, NARRATION, AND 
EXPLICATION. 

Having already considered what is peculiar i6 
each of the three great fields of public speaking, 
popular assemblies, the b'ar and the pulpit; we 
shall now treat of what is common to them all, 
and explain the conduct of a discourse or oration 
in general. 

The parts which compose a regular oration, 
ar^ tb^/se six ; the exordlium or introduction ; the 



slate or the dtTUion of the subject ; narration or 
explication ; the reasoning or argaments; the 
pathetic part ; and the conclnston. It is not ne- 
cessary that each of these enter into every pob- 
lic discourse, nor that they alwayr enter in thfs 
order. There are many excellent discourses in 
which some of these parts are omitted. But, as 
they are the constituent parts of a regular ora* 
tion, and as in erery discourse, some of them 
must occur, it is agreeable to our present purpose 
to examine each of them distinctly.' ' ' 

The design of the introduction is to conciliate 
the good will of the hearers; to excite their at- 
tention ; and to render them open to plersuaston. 
When a speaker is previously secure of the good 
will, attention, and docility of his audience ,* a 
forn!ial introducttdfk may be omitted. . Respeet 
for his hearers will in that case require only a 
short exordium, to prepare them for the other 
parts of his discourse. 

' The introduction is a part ofa disco^rse^ which 
requires no small cstre. It is always imfotftaht to 
begin well ; to make a ^vourable impression at 
first setting out, when the minds of the: hearers^ 
as yet vacant and free,, are more easily prejudic- 
ed in favour of (he speaker* We must add, also, 
that a good introduction is frequently found to be 
extremely difficult. Few parts of a discourse 
give more trouble to the composer, or require 
more delicacy in tbe execution. 

An introduction should be easy and natural. 
It should always be suggested by the subje<^t. 
The writer should not plan it, before he has med-^ 
itated in bis own mind the substance of his dis- 
course. By taking the opposite course, aoid com* 
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'pomg: in 'th« first place an' introduction, tb^ 
writer will often find that he is either led to lay 
liold of some common-place topic, or that instead 
4>ft))e introduction being accommodated to the 
clisconrse, he is nnder the necessity of accommo* 
idattQg the discourse' to the introdaction. 
- In this, part of a discourse coilrectness of de- 
pression slrould he carefully studied; This is pe- 
culiarly requisite, on account of the situation of 
the heaters. ^ At the beginning, they are more 
disposed to criticise, than at any other period ; 
they are. then occupied by the subject an^ the 
argiimentsi; theiif attention is entirely 'directed to 
the speaker's style and manner. Care there?* 
fore is requisite to prepossess them in his favour ; 
though too much' art must be cautiously avoided, 
since it win then be more easily detected and will 
de rogate ' from > th at pers u asion, which' the otheV 
parts of ;the^disGOtirse are intended to produee. 

Modesty is also an indispensable char acteristve 
of a good ;inlrodoction. If- the speaker begin 
ivith an air of arrogance and ostentation, the self 
love and pride of his bearers will be presently 
^awakened, and follow him with a very suspicious 
eye thrp«gh the rest of his discourse. His mod- 
esty s'houki appear not only in his expression, hot 
in his wholemaoner ; in his lookdy in bis gestures, 
and in the tone of his voice. Every audience is 
pleased; with those marks of respect and awe 
which are paid by the speaker. The modesty 
howeve J* of an introduction should betray nothing 
mean or abject. Together with, modesty and 
deference to his hearers, the oratorshonld show 
a certain. sense of dignity^ arising from persua* 
sion of the justice or importance of h^s subject. 
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Particninr cases excepted, the orator should 
not pnt forth nil his strength at the beginotog ; 
but it should rise and grow apoo his bearers, as 
his discourse advances. The iatrodiictioo is sel- 
dom the place for vehembnce and passion. The 
audience mtist be gradually prepared before the 
speaker venture on strong and passionate senti- 
ments. Yet, when the subject is such that the 
very mention of it naturally awakens some pas- 
sionate emotion ; or when the unexpected pres* 
ence of some person or object in a popular as- 
sembly ioBames the speaker; either of these 
will justify an abrupt and vehement exordium. 
Thus the appearance of Cataltne in the senate 
renders the violent opening of Cicero^s first ora- 
tion against him very natural and propc^r. ^^ Quo- 
usque tandem, Catalina, abutere patientia nos- 
tra?" Bishop Atterbury, preaching from this 
text, '^ Blessed is he, whosoever shall not be of- 
Ai^nded in roe," ventures on this bold exordium ; 
^^ And can any man then be offended in thee, 
blessed Jesus ?" Which address to our Saviour 1)6 
continues, till he enters on the division of his 
subject. But such introductions should be at- 
tempted by very few, since they promise so 
much vehemence and ardour through the rest 
of the discourse, that it is extremely difiicult to 
satisfy the expectation of the hearers. Ap intro- 
duction should not anticipate any material part 
of the subject. When topics or arguments which 
nre afterward to be enlarged upon, are hinted 
at, and in part exhibited in the introduction ; 
they lose, upon their second appearance, the 
grace of novelty. The impression, intended to 
be made by any capital thought| is always made 
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with greatest advantage, when it is made entire, 
and in its proper place. 

An introduction should be proportioned in 
length'and kind to the discourse which follows it- 
In length, as nothing can i>e more absurd than to 
erect a large portico before a 'Ismail building; 
stnd in kind, a^s it is no les» absurd to load with 
supurb ornaments the portico of a plain dwelling 
house ; or to make the approach to a monument, 
'as gay as thai to an arbour. 

After the introduction, the proposition or e|Min- 
ciation of the subject^ commonly succeeds ; con- 
cerning which we shall only observe, /that it 
should be clear and distinct, and expressed with- 
out aiTectation, in the most concise and simple 
inanrier. To this generally succeeds the divis- 
ion, or laying down the method of the discourse ; 
in the management of which the following rules 
should be carefully observed. 

First, The parts into which the subject is di- 
vided, must be really distinct from each other* 
It were an absurd division, for example, if a 
spealcer shonld propose to^xplain first the advan- 
tages of virtue, and next those of justice or tem- 
perance ; because the first head plainly Comprei- 
hends the second, as a genus does the species. 
Such a method of proceeding involves the sub- 
ject in confusion. 

Secondly, We must be careful always to fol- 
low the Older of nature ; beginning with the most 
simple points; with such as are most easily un- 
derstood, and necessary to be first discussed ; and 
proceeding to those which are built upon the for- 
mer, and suppose them to be known. The sub- 
ject must be divided into those parts, into which 
it is most easily and paturally resolved. 
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Thirdly, The members of a division ought to 
exhaust the subject; otherwise the division is in- 
complete ; the subject is exhibited by pieces on- 
ly, without displaying*the whole. 

Fourthly, Let conciseness and precision be pe- 
culiarly studied. A division always dppears to 
most advantage, when the several heads are ex- 
pressed in the clearest, most forcible, and few- 
.est words possible. This never fails to strike the 
hearers agreeably ; and contributes also to make 
the division more easily remembered. 

Fifthly, Unnecessary multiplication of heads 
should be cautiously avoided. To divide a sub- 
ject into many minute parts, by endless divisions 
and subdivisions, produces a bad effect in speak- 
ing. In a logical treatise this may be proper; 
but it renders an oration hard and dry, and unnec- 
essarily fatigues the memory. A sermon may 
admit from three to five or six heads, including 
subdivisions; seldom are more allowable. 

The next constituent part of a discourse is nar- 
ration or explication. These two are joined to- 
gether, because they fall nearly under the same 
rules, and because they generally answer the 
same purpose ; serving to illustrate the cause, 
or the subject, of which one treats, before pro- 
ceeding to argue on one side or the other ; or at- 
tempting to interest the passions of the hearers. 

To be clear and distinct, k» be probable, and 
to be concise, are the qualities, which critics 
chiefly require in narration. Bistinctness is re- 
quisite to the whole of the discourse, but belongs 
especially to narration, which ought to throw 
light on all that follows. At the bar, a fact, or a 
single circumstance, left in o6iscurity, or misun- 
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dentood bjrthe judge, may destroy the effect of 
all the argument aad reasooiDg, which the plead- 
er employs. If his narration be improbable, it 
. will be disregarded ; if it be tedious and diffuse, 
it will fatigue and be forgotten. To render nar- 
ration distinct, particular attention is requisite in 
ascertaining clearly the uames, dates, places, and 
every other important circumstance of the facts 
recounted. In order to be probable in narration, 
:it is necessary to exhibit the characters of the per- 
sons of whom we speak, and to show that their ac- 
tions proceeded from such motives as are natur- 
al and likely to gain belief. To be as consise as 
the subject will admit, all superfluous circum- 
stances must be rejected ; by which the narration 
will be rendered more forcible and more clear. 
In sermons, explication of the subject tojbe dis- 
coursed on, occupies the place of narration at the 
bar, and is to be conducted iu a similar manner. 
It must be concise, ct|&ar, and distinct ; in a style 
correct and elegant, rather than highly adorned. 
To explain the doctrine of the text with propri- 
ety ; to give a full and clear account of the na- 
ture of that virtue or duty which forms the sub- 
ject of discourse, is properly the didactic part pf 
preaching; on the right execution of whicbt 
much depends. In order to succeed, the preach- 
er must meditate profoundly on the subject ; so 
as to place it in a clear and striking point of vie w. 
He must consider what light it may derive frota 
other passages of scripture ; whether it be a sul>- 
ject nearly allied to some other, from which it 
ought to be distinguished ; whether it can be ad- 
vantageously illustrated by comparing or oppos- 
ing it to some other thing; by searching into 
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causes, or tracing ejects ; bj pointing ont ex 
pies, or appealing to the hearts of the hear< 
that thus a precise and circumstantial view i 
be afforded of the doctrine inculcated. By 
tinct and apt illustrations of the known troth 
religion, a preacher niay both display great o 
it, as a composer ; and, what is infinitely n 
valuable, render his discourses weighty, insti 
tive and useful. 



THE ARGUMENTATIVE PART OF A DISCOUl 
. THE PATHETIC PART, AND THE PERORAT 

As the great end for which men speak on 
serious occasion, is to couTince their hearers 
'some thing' i9 true, or right, or good; and i 
to influence their practice'; reason and itrgun 
must Constitute the foundation , of all manly 
persuasive eloquence. 

With regard to arguments, three things 
requisite. First, inrvention df them; secoii 
proper disposition and arrangement of them; 
thirdly, expressing them in the most forcible £ 
ner. Invention is undoubtedly the most mate 
and the basis of the rest. But in this, art cai 
ford only imall assistance. It can aid a spes 
however in arranging and expressinjg^ those a 
inents which his knowledge of the subject 
discovered. 

Supposing the arguments properly chosen, 
must avoid blending those together that are 
separate nature. All arguments whatever 
intended to prove one of these three thii 
that something is true ; that it is right. or fit: 
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tbat it is profitable and good* Truth, duty^ and 
interest are the three great subjects of discussion 
among men. But the arguments employed upon 
either of them are generally distinct ; and he, 
who blends them all under one topic, which he 
calls bis argument, as in sermons is too frequent- 
ly done, will render his reasoning indistinct and ^ 
inelegant. 

With respect to the different degrees of strength 
in arguments, the common rule is, to advance in 
t|ie way of climax from the weakest to the most 
forcible. This method is recommended when 
the speaker is convinced that his cause is clear, 
and easy to be proved. But this rule must not 
be universally observed. If he distrust his cause, 
and have but one material argument, it is often 
proper to place this argument in the front; to 
prejudice his hearers early in bis favour, and thus^ 
dispose them to pay attention to the weaker rea- 
sons which he may afterwards introduce. When 
amid a variety of arguments there is one or two> 
more feeble than the rest, though proper to be 
used, Cicero advises to place them in the middle, 
as a situation less conspicuous, than either the 
beginning or end of the train of reasonings 

When arguments are strong and satisfactory, 
the more they are separated the better. Each 
can then bear to be introduced alone, placed in 
its full light, amplified and conten^plated. But, 
when they are of a doubtful or presumptive na- 
ture, it is safer to crowd them together, to form 
them into a phalanx, that, though individually 
weak, they may mutually support each other. 

Arguments should never be extended too far^ 
nor.multiplied too much. This serves rather to 
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render a cause suspicions, than to increase its 
strength. A needless multiplicity of arguments 
burdens the memory, and diminishes the weight 
of that conviction, which a few well chosen ar- 
guments produce. To expand them also beyond 
the bounds of reasonable illustration is always 
enfeebling. When a speaker endeavours to ex- 
pose a favourable argument in every light pos* 
sible, fatigued by the effort, he loses the spirit, 
with which he set out; and ends with feebleness, 
what he began with force. 

Having attended thus far to the proper arrange- 
ment of arguments, we proceed to another essen- 
tial part of a discourse^ the pathetic ; in which, 
if any where, eloquence reigns, and exerts its 
power. On this head the following directions 
appear useful. 

Consider carefully whether the subject admit 
the pathetic, and render it proper ; and, if it do, 
what part of the discourse is most fit for it. To 
determine these points belongs to gpod sense. 
Many subjects admit not the pathetic ; and even 
in those, that are susceptible of it, an attempt t« 
excite the passions in a wrong place, may expose 
an orator to ridicule. It may in general be ob- 
served, that, if we expect any emotion, which we 
raise, to have a lasting effect, we must secure 
in our favour the understanding and judgment. 
The hearers must be satisfied, that there are 
sufficient grounds for their engaging in the cause 
with zeal and ardour. When argument and rea- 
soning have produced their full effect, the pathet- 
ic is admitted with the greatest force and pro- 
priety. 

^ speaker should cautiously avoid giving hl$ 
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hearers warning^ that he intends to excite their, 
passions. Every thing of this kind chills their 
sensibility. There is also a great difference be- 
tween telling the hearers that they ought to be 
moved, and actually moving them. To every 
emotion or passion nature has adapted certaia 
corresponding objects ) and without setting these, 
before the mind, it is impossible for an orator to 
excite that emotion. We are warmed with grati- 
tude, w^ are touched with compassion, not whea 
a speaker shows us that these are noble disposir*: 
tions, and that it is our duty to feel them ; nor 
when he exclaims against us for our indifference 
and coldness. Hitherto he has addressed only 
our reason or conscience. He must describe the 
kindness and tenderness of our friend ; he must 
exhibit the distress suffered by the person for 
whom he would interest us. Then, and not be- 
fore, our hearts begin to be touched, our grati* 
tude, our compassion begins to flow. The basisy 
therefore of all successful execution in pathetic 
oratory, is to paint the object of that passion which 
we desire to raise in the most natural and strik- 
ing manner ; to describe it with such circum- 
stances as are likely to awaken it in the minds 
of others. 

To succeed in the pathetic, it is necessary to 
attend to the proper language of the passions. 
This if we consult nature, we shall ever find is 
unaffected and simple. It may be animated by 
bold and strong figures, but it will have no onia-r 
ment, no finery. There is a great difference be- 
tween painting to the Imagination and to the heart. 
The one may be done with deliberation and cooU 
cess; the oti^er must always be rapid and ardent. 
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tn tbe former, art and labour may be sufiered to 
appear ; io tbe latter no proper effect can be pro* 
duced, unless it be tbe work of nature only. 
Hence all digressions should be avoided wbich 
may interrupt or turn aside tbe swell of passion. 
Hence comparisons are always dangerous, and 
commonly quite improper in the midst of tbe pa- 
thetic. It is also to be observed, tbat violent 
emotions cannot be lasting. The pathetic there- 
fore should not be prolonged too much. Due re- 
gard should always be preserved to what the 
hearers will bear; for, he who attempts to car- 
ry them farther in passion than they will follow 
bim^ frustrates his purpose. By endeavouring 
to warm them too much, he takes the surest 
method of freezing them completely. 

Concerning the peroration or conclusion of a 
discourse, a few words will be sufficient. Some- 
times the whole pathetic part comes in most prop- 
erly at the conclusion. Sometimes, when the 
discourse has been altogether argumentive, it 
IS proper to conclude with summing up the argu-^ 
mcnts, placing them in one view, and leaving the 
impression of them full and strong on the minds 
of the bearers. For tbe great rule of a conclu- 
sion, and what nature obviously suggests, is, place 
that last, on which you choose to rest the strength 
of your cause. 

In evety kind of public speaking it is impor^ 
tant to hit the precise time of concluding; ta 
l>ring tbe discourse just to a point; neither end- 
ing abruptly and unexpectedly, nor disappointing 
the expectation of tbe hearers, when they look 
for the end of the discourse. 

The speaker should always close with dignity 
15 
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and spirit, that the minds of the hearers may be 
led warm, and that they may depart with a fa- 
vourable impression of the subject an4 of himself. 



PRONUNCIATION OR DEUYiKY. 

THE^reat objects to which every public speak- 
er should direct bis attention, in forming his de- 
livery, are, first, to speak so as to be fully and 
easily understood by his hearers ; and next, to 
express himself with such grace and energy, as 
to please and to move them. 

To be fully and easily understood, the chief 
requisites are, a due degree of loudness of voice, 
distinctness, slowness, and propriety of pronun- 
ciation. 

To be heard is undoubtedly the first requisite. 
The speaker must endeavour to fill with his voice 
the space occupied by the asseo^bly. ThougH 
this power of voice is in a great measure a nat- 
ural talent, it may receive considerable assistance 
from art. Much depends on the proper pitch 
and management of the voice. Every man has 
th^ee pitches in his voice ; the high, the middle, 
and the low. The high is used in calling aloud 
to some one at a distance ; the low approaches 
to a whisper; the middle is that, which is em- 
ployed in common conversation, and which should 
generally be used in public speaking.^ For it is 
^ great error to suppose, that the highest pitch 
of the \oite is requisite, to be well heard by a 
great assembly. This is confounding two things 
materially different, loudness or strength of sound 
with the key qt note fta which we speak. The 
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Voice may be rendered louder without altering * 
the key ; and the speaker will always be able to 
give most body^ most persevering force of sounds 
to that pitch of voice, to which in conversation, 
he is accustomed. Whereas, if he begin on the 
highest key, he will fatigne himself and speak 
with pain ; and wherever a man speaks with 
pain to himself, he is always heard with pain by 
his audience. Give the voice, therefore, full 
strength and swell of sound, but always pitch it 
on your ordinary speaking key ; a greater quan* 
tity of voice should never be uttered, than can 
be afforded without pain, and without any ^xtra*- 
ordinary effort. To be well heard, it is useful 
for a speaker to fix his eye on some of the most 
distant persons in the assembly, and to consider 
himself as speaking to them. We naturally and 
mechanically utter our words with such strei^th, 
as to be heard by one, to whom we address our- 
selves, provided he be within the reach of our 
Toice. This is the case in public speaking, b^ 
well as in common conversation. But it must be 
remembered, that speaking too loadly is peculiar- 
ly offensive. The ear is wounded, when the voice 
comes upon it, in rumbling, indistinct masses ; be- 
sidje, it appears, as if assent were demanded by 
mere vehemence and force of sound. 

To being well heard, and clearly understood, 
distinctness of articulation is more conducive, 
perhaps, than mere loudness of sound. The 
quantity of sound, requisite to fill even a large 
space, is less than is commonly supposed ; with 
distinct articulation, a man of a weak voice .will 
make it extend farther, than the strongest voice 
<SaQ reach without it. This therefore demands 
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pecoliar attention. The speaker must give ev^ 
ery sound its due proportion, and make every ayl- . , 
lable, and even every letter be heard distinctly. 
To sncceed ia this, rapidity of pi-onunciatioa 
must be avoided. A lifeless, drawling method, 
however, is not to be indulged. To pronounce 
with a proper degree of slowness, and with full 
and clear articulation cannot be too industrious- . 
]y studied, nor too earnestly recommended. Such 
pronuqciation gives weight and dignity to a dis- 
course, It assists the voice by the pauses and 
rests which it allows it more easily to make ; and 
it enables the speaker to swell all his sounds with 
ipore energy and more music. It assists him al- 
so in preserving a due coqo'mand of himself; 
whereas a rapid and hurried manner excites that ^ 
flutter of spirits, which is the greatest enemy to 
all right execution in oratory. 

To propriety of pronuncjatiou nothing is more 
conducive, than giving to every word which we 
utter, that sound which the most polite usage ap* 
propriates to it, in opposition to broad, vulgar, 
or provincial pronunciation. On this subject, 
however, written instructions avail nothing. But 
there is one observatfon which it may be useful 
to make. In our language, every word of more 
syllables than one, /has an accented syllable. 
The genius of the language requires the voice 
|o mark that syllable by a stronger percussion', 
and to pass more slightly over the rest. The 
samo accent should be given every word in pub- 
lic speaking and in common discourse. Many 
persons err in this respect. When they speak 
in public and with solemi^ity, they pronounce dif- '* 
jferently from What th^J do at other times, Thej 
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ilwell upoD syllables, and protract them ; they 
maltiply accents on the same word, from a false 
idea that it gives gravity and force to their dis- 
course, and increases the pomp of pablic declam- 
ation. But this is one of the greatest faults which 
can be committed in pronunciation ; it constitutea 
what is termed a theatrical or mouthing manner, 
and gives an artificial, affected air to speech, 
which detracts greatly from its agreeableno^ 
and its impression. 

We shall now treat of those higher parts of 
delivery, by studying which, a speaker endeav- 
ours, not merely to render himself intelligible, 
but to give grace and force to what he utters. 
These may be comprehended under four heads, 
emphasis, pauses, tones, and gestures. 

By emphasis is meant a fuller and stronger 
sound of voice, by which we distinguish the ac- 
cented syllable of some word, on which we in- 
tend to lay particular stress, and to show how it af- 
fects the rest of the sentence. To acquire the 
proper management of emphasis, the only rule 
is, study to acquire a just conception of the force 
smd spirit of those sentiments, which you are to 
deliver. In all prepared discourses, it would be 
extremely useful, if they were read over or re- 
hearsed in private, with a view of ascertaining 
the proper emphasis, before they were pronoun- 
ced in public ; marking at the same time the em- 
phatical words in every sentence, or at least in 
the most important parts of the discourse, and 
fixing ihnm well in memory. A caution, how- 
ever, must be given against multiplying emphat- 
ij^l words too much. They become striking, only 
vfiieu u^ed with prudent reserve. If they recur 

15* 
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too frequently ; if a speaker attempt to render 
every thing which he says of high importance, 
by a multitude of strong emphases, they will sooq 
fail to excite the attention of his hearer^. 

Next to emphasis, pauses demand attention. 
They are of two kinds; first, emphatical pauses ; 
and secondly, such as mark the distinctions of 
sense. An emphatical pause is made after some- 
thing has been said of peculiar moment, on which 
>ve wish to fix the hearer's attention. Sometimes 
a matter of importance is preceded by a pause 
of this nature. Such pauses have the same ef- 
fect with strong emphases, and are subject to the 
same rules; especially to the caution just now giv- 
en, of not repGiiting them too frequently. For, as 
they excite uncommon attention, and consequent- 
ly raise expectation, if this be not fujjy answer- 
ed, they occasion disappointment and disgust. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of 
pauses is, to mark the division of the sense, and 
at the Same time, to permit the speaker to draw 
bis breath; aind the proper management of such 
pauses is one of the most nice and difficult articles 
in delivery. A proper command of the breath 
is peculiarly requisite. To obtain this, every 
speaker should be very careful to provide a full 
supply of breath for what he is to utter. It is 
a great mistake to suppose that the breath must 
be drawn only at the end of a period, when the 
voice is allowed to full. It may easily be gath- 
ered at the intervals of a period, when the voice 
suffers only a momentary suspension. By this 
management, a sufficient sljpply may be obtain- 
ed for carrying on the longest period, without 
i Dp roper interruptions. 
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Pauses in public discourse must be fortned up- 
on the manner in which we express ourselves in 
sensible conversation, and not upon the stiff, ar- 
tificial manner, which we acquire from perusing^ 
books according to common punctuation. Punc- 
tuation in general is very arbitrary ; often capri- 
cious and false ; dictating a uniformity of tone in 
the pauses, which is extremely unpleasing. For 
it must be observed, that to render pauses grace- 
ful ftbd expressive, they must not only be made 
in the right places, but al^o be accompanied by 
proper tones of voice ; by which the nature of 
these pauses is intimated much more than by their 
length, which can never be exactly measured. 
Sometimes, only a slight and simple suspension 
of the voice is proper ; sometimes a degree of 
cadence is requisite ; and sometimes that peculiar 
tone and cadence, which mark the conclusion of 
a period. In all these cases, a speaker is to regu- 
late himself by the manner in which he speaks, 
when engaged in earnest discourse with others. 

In reading or reciting verse, there is a pecu- 
liar difficulty in making the pauses with proprie- 
ty. There are two kinds of pauses, which be- 
long to the music of verse ; one at the end of a 
line, and the other in the middle of it. Rhyme 
always renders the former sensible, and compels 
observance of it in prounciation. In blank verse 
it is less perceivable ; and, when there is no sus- 
pension of the sense, it has been doubted, wheth- 
er in reading such verse, any regard should be 
paid to the close of a line. On the stage, in- 
deed, where the appearance of speaking in verse 
should be avoided, the cl69^ of such lines as make 
no pause in the sense, should net be rendered 
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perceptible to the ear. On other occasions, we 
ought, for the sake of melody, to read blank verse 
in such a manner, as to make each line sensible 
to the ear. In attenipting this, however, every 
appearance of singsong and tone must be cautious- 
ly avoided. The close of a line, where there ia 
no pause in the meaning, should be marked on- 
ly by so slight a suspension of sound, as may dis- 
tinguish the passage iVom one line to another, 
without injuring the sense. 

The pause in the middle of the line falls after 
the fourth, fifth, sixth, or seventh syllable, and 
no other. When this pause coincides with the 
slightest division in the sense, the line may be 
read with ease ; as in the two first verses of 
Pope's Messiah ; • ^ 

Ye nymphs of Solyma, be»m the songf^ 

To heavenly themes sublimer strains belouo;. 

But if words, that have so intimate a conncx- 
ion, as not to admit even a momentary separation, 
be divided from each other by this csBsural pause ; 
we then perceive a conflict between the sense 
and sound, which renders it difficult to read such 
lines gracefully. In such cases it is best to sac- 
rifice sound to sense. For instance, in the fol- 
lowing lines of Milton : 

AVbat in me is dark, 



Illumine ; what is low, raise and support. 

The sense clearly dictates the pause after 
"illumine," which oughtto be observed; though, 
if melody only were to be i'egarded, "illumine*^ 
should be connected with what follows, and no 
pause made before the fourth or sixth syllable. 
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So also in the following line of Pope^s Epistle t(^ 
ArbotbDot: 

' I sit ; with lad civility I read* 

The ear points out the pause as fatfing after 
^sad,^^ the fourth syllable. But to separate 
«* sad" and " civility" would be very bad reading. 
The sense allows no other pause than after the 
second syllable, ^^sit;" which, therefore, is the 
only one to be observed. 

We proceed to treat of tones in pronunciation 
which are different both from emphases and paus- 
es ; consisting in the modulation of the voice, the 
DQtes or variations of sound which are employ- 
ed io public speakihg. The most material ia- 
sfruction which can be given on this subject, is 
to form the tones of public speaking upon the 
tones of animated conversation. Every one, who 
is engaged in speaking on a subject which inter- 
ests him nearly, has an eloquent, or persuasive 
tone and manner. ' But, when a speaker departs 
from bis natural tone of expression, he becomes 
/rigid and unpersuasive. Nothing is niore absurd 
than to suppose, that as soon as a speaker ascends 
a pulpit, or rises in a public assembly, he is in- 
stantly to lay aside the voice with which he ex- 
presses himself in private, and to assume a new, 
studied tone, and a cadence, altogether different 
from his natural manner. This has vitiated all 
delivery, and has given rise to cant and tedious 
monotony. Let every public speaker guard 
against this error. Whether he speak in private, 
or io a great assembly, Ifet him remen^ber that 
be still speaks. Let him take nature for his 
guide, ancf she will teach him to express his sentit 
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menis iind feelingfs, in such manner, as to mak($' 
the most forcible and pleasing impression npOn 
the minds of his hearers. 

It now remains to treat of g^estiitt*, or what ir 
called aclioo, in pnblic discourse. The best r«Ie 
is, attend to the looks and gestures, in which earnr 
estncss, indignation,compassion, orany other emo- 
tion, discovers itself to most advantage in the 
common intercourse of men; and<let these be 
your model. A public speaker must, however, 
adopt that manner which is most natural to him- 
self His motions and gestures onght all to ex- 
hibit that kind of expression which nature has 
dictated to him ; and, unless this be the case, no 
study can prevent their appearing stiff and forced. 
But,, though nature is the basis on which everj 
grace of gesture must be founded, yet there is 
room for some improvements of art. The study 
bf action consists, chiefly in guarding a^gainst awk- 
ward and disagreeable motions, and'in learning 
to perform, such as are natural to the speaker, 
in the most graceful manner. Numerous are 
the rules which writers have laid down for the 
attainment of a proper gesticulation. But writ- 
ten instructions on. this subject can be of little 
service. To become useful, they must be exem- 
plified. A few of the simplest precepts, howev- 
er, maybe observed with advantage. Every 
speaker should study to preserve as much digni- 
ty as possible in the attitude of his body. He 
should generally prefer an erect posture ; his 
position should be firm, that he may have the 
fullest and freest command of all his motions. 
If any inclination be used, it should be toward the 
bearers, which is a natural expression of earbeislt- 
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nese. The coactenance should correspood with 
the nature of the discourse ; and, when' no par- 
ticular emotion is expressed, a serious and manly 
look is always to he preferred. The eyes should 
never be fixed entirely on any one object, but 
move easily round the audience. In motion, 
made with the hands, consists the principal part 
of gesture, in speaking, it is natural for the right 
hand to be employed more frequently than the 
left. Warm emotions require the exercise of 
them both together. But, whether a speaker 
gesticulate with one, or with both his hands, it is 
important that all his motions be easy and unres- 
trained. Narrow and confined movements are 
usually ungraceful ; and consequently, motions 
made with the hands, should proceed from the 
shoulder, rather than from the elbow. Perpen- 
dicular movements are to be avoided. Oblique 
motions, are most pleasing and graceful. Sudden 
and rapid amotions, are seldom good. Earnestness 
can be fully expressed %vithout their assistance. 
We cannot conclude this subject without earn- 
estly admonishing every speaker to guard^against 
affectation, which is the destruction of good de- 
livery. Let his manner, whatever it be, be his 
own ; neither imitated from another, nor taken 
from some imaginary model, whicb is unnatural 
to him. Whatever is native, though attended b^ 
several defects, is likely to please, because it 
shows us the man ; knd because it has the appear- 
ance of proceeding from the heart To attain a 
delivery, extremely correct and graceful, is what 
few can expect; since so many natural talents 
must concur in its formation. But to acquire a 
forcible and persuasive mannef, if within thsi 
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power of most persons. They need only to dis^ 
miss bad habits, follow nature, and speak in pub- 
lic as they do in private, when they speak in 
earnest>^and from the heart. 



MEANS OP IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE. 

To those who are anxious to excel in any of 
the higher kinds of oratory, nothing is more nec- 
essary than to cultivate habits of the several vir- 
tues, and to refine and improve their moral feel- 
ings. A true orator must possess generous sen- 
timents, warm feelings, and a mind, turned toward 
admiration of those great and high objects, whiclv 
men are by nature formed to venerate. Connect- 
ed with the manly virtues, he should possess 
strong and tender sensibility to all the injuries, 
distresses, and sorrows of his fellow creatures. 

Next to moral qualifications, what is most re<* 
quisite for an orator, is a fund of Knowledge. 
There is no art, by which eloquence can be 
taught, in any sphere, without a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with what belongs to that sphere. At- 
tention to the ornaments of style, can only assist 
an orator, in setting off to advantage, the stock of 
materials which he possesses ; but the materials 
themselves must be derived from other sources 
than from rhetoric. A pleader must make him- 
self completely acquainted with the law; he 
must possess all that learning and experiend^, 
which can be useful for supporting a cause, or 
convincing a judge. A preacher must apply him- 
self closely to the study of divinity, of practical 
religion^ of roorsils^ andof humaa nature j that he 
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tnay be rich in all topics of instruction and per- 
suasion. He who wishes to excel in the supreme 
council of the nation, or in any public assembly, 
should be thoroughly acquainted with the busi- 
ness that belongs to such assembly ; and should 
attend with accuracy (o all the facts, which may 
be the subject of question or deliberation. 

Beside tne knowledge peculiar to his profes- 
sion, a public speaker should be acquainted with 
the general circle of polite literature. Poetry 
be will 6nd useful for embellishing his style, for 
suggesting lively images, or pleasing illusions. 
History may be still more advantageous; as the 
knowledge of facts, of eminent characters, and 
of the course of human affairs, finds place on 
many occasions. Deficiency of knowledge, even 
in subjects not immediately connected with his 
profession, will expose a public speaker to many 
disadvantages, and give his rivals, who are bet- 
ter qualified^ a decided superiority. 

To every one who wishes to excel in elo- 
quence, application and industry cannot be too 
much recommended. Without this, it is impos-^ 
sible to excel in any thing. No one ever became 
a distinguished pleader, or preacher, or speaker 
in any assembly, without previous labour and ap- 
plication. Industry, indeed, is not o^sly necessary 
to every valuable acquisition ; but it is designed, 
by Providence, as the seasoning of every pleas- 
ure, without which, life is doomed to languish. 
No enemy is so destructive, both to honourable 
attainments, and to the real and spirited enjoy- 
ment of life, as that relaxed state of mind, which 
proceeds from indolence and dissipation. He, 
who is destined to excel in any art, will be distin- 

16 
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guisbed by enthusiasm for that art ; which, 6ring 
bis mind iVith the object in view, will dispose 
him to relish every necessary labour. This was 
the characteristic of the great men of antiquity ; 
and this must distinguish moderns who wish to im- 
itate them. This honourable enthusiasm should 
be cultivated by students in oratory. If it be want- 
iog to youth, manhood will flag exceedingly. 

Attention to the best models, contributes'great- 
]y to improvement in the arts of speaking and 
writing. Every one, ifideed, should endeavour 
to have something that is his own, that is pecu* 
liar to himself, and will distinguish his style. 
Genius is certainly depressed, or want of it be- 
trayed, by slavish imitation. Yet, no genius is so 
original, as not to receive improve mentirom prop- 
er examples in style, composition, and delivery. 
They always afford some new ideas, an>l serve 
to enlarge and correct our own. They quicken 
the current of thought, aad excite emulation. 

In imitating the style of a favourite author, a 
material distinction should be observed, betweHii 
written and spoken language. These are, in 
reality, two different modes of communicating^ 
ideas. In books, we expect correctness, precis^- 
ion, all redundances pruned, all repetitions avoid- 
ed, language completely polished. Speaking al-^ 
lows a more easy, copious style, and less confin- 
ed by rule ; repetitions may often be requisite ^ 
parentheses may sometimes be ornamental; the 
same thought must often be placed in different 
points of view ; since the hearers can catch it on- 
ly from the mouth of the speaker, and have not- 
the opportunity, as in reading, of turning back 
again, and of contemplating, what they do not ett^ 
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' tjrely comprehend. Hence the style of maiij 
good authors would appear stiff, affected, and 

'. even ohscure, if transferred into a popular ora- 
tion. How unnatural, for instance, would ^ord , 
Shaftshury^s sentences sound in the mouth of a 
public speaker? Some kinds of public , discourse^ 
indeed ; such, as that of the pulpit, where^ more 
accurate preparation and more studied style, are 
allowable, would admit^such a manner better than 
others, whi<ih are expected to approach nearer 
to extemporaneous speaking. But, still, th^re is 
generally such a difference between a composi- 
tion, intended only to be read, and one proper 
to be spoken, as should caution us against a close 
and improper imitation. 

The composition of some authors approaches 
Dearer to the style of speaking, than that of 
others, and they may therefore be imitated with 
more safety. In our own language, Swift and 
Bolingbroke are of this description. The for- 
mer, though correct, preserves the easy and nat- 
ural manner of an unaffected speaker. The style 
of the latter is more splendid ; but still it is the 
style of speaking, or rather of declamation. 

^ Frequent exercise, both in composing and 
speaking, is a necessary mean of improvement. 
That kind of composition is most useful, which 
Is connected with the profession, or sort of public 
speaking, to which persons devote themselves. 
This they should ever keep in view, and gradu- 
ally inure themselves to it. At the same time, 
they should be cautious not to allow themselves 
to compose negligently on any occasion. He^ 
who wishes to write or speak correctly, should, 
in the most trivial kind of composition, in writing 
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e letter, or even io cotnmoQ coDTersatioD, stadjr 
to express himself with propriety. By this, we 
do not mean th^t he is never to write or speak, 
bat in elaborate and artificial language. This;, 
would introduce stiffness and affectation, infinite- 
ly worse than the greatest negligence. But we 
must observe, that there is, in every thing, a 
proper and becoming manner; and^ on the con- 
trary, there is also ap»awkward performance of 
the sao^e thing. The becoming manner is' often, 
the most lights and seemingly most careless ; but 
taste and attention are requisite to ^eize the just 
idea of it. That idea, when acquired, should be 
kept in view, and upon it should be formed, 
whatever we write or speak. 

Exercises in speaking have always been rec-^ 
ommended to students ; and, when under proper 
regulation, tn'ust be of great use. Those pub- 
lic and promiscuous societies, in which numbera 
are brought together, who are frequently of low 
statiohs and occupations ; who are. connected by 
no common bond of union, except a ridiculous 
rage for public speaking, and have no other oh-*, 
ject in view, than to ei^hibit their supposed tal« 
ents, are institutions not only useless, but iqjuri<^ 
ous. They are calculated to become seminaries 
df licentiousness, petulance, and faction. Even 
the allowable meetings, into which students of 
oratory may form themselves, need direction, io. 
order to* render them useful. If their subjects of 
discourse be improperly chosen ; if they support 
extravagant or indecent topics ; if they indulge 
themselves in loose and flimsy declamation ; or 
Accustom themselves- without preparation, ta 
speak pertly, on all subjects, they will unavoida- 
bly acquire a very faulty and vicious taste ia 
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tpeakingf. It should therefore be recommended 
to all those who a|;'e members of such societies, 
to attend to the choice of their subjects ; to take 
care that they be useful tind mauly, either con- 
nected with the coiirse of their studies, or rela- 
ted to mdrals and taste, to action and life. They 
should also be temperate in the practice of speak- 
ing*; not spe|ik too often, nor on subjects of 
which they are ignorant ; but only whep they 
have proper materials for a discourse, aiid have 
previously considered and digested the subject. 
in speaking, they should be cautious always to 
keep gopd sense and persuasion in view, rather 
than a show of eloquence. By these means they 
will gradually form themselves to a manly, cor- 
rect, and persuasive manner of speaking. 

It may now be asked, of what* use will the 
study of critical and rhetorical writers be, to 
those who wish to excel in eloquence? They cer- 
tainly ought not to be neglected ; and yet, per- 
haps, very much cannot be expected from them. 
It is, however, from the original ancient writers, 
that thd greatest advantage may be derived; and 
it is a disgrace to any one, whose profession calls 
him to speak in public, to be unacquainted with 
them. In all the ancient rhetorical writers, there 
is indeed one defect ;' they are too systematical. 
They aim at doing too much ; at reducing rhet- 
oric to a perfect art, which may even supply in- 
vention with materials, on every subject ; so tha^ 
one would suppose they expected to form an or- 
ator by rule, as they would form a carpenter. 
But in reality all that can be done, is to assist 
Hud enlighten taste, and to point out to genius 
the coarse it ought to bold. 

16* 
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Aristotle was the first, who took rhetoric out 
of the ^hands of the sophists,^ and foooded it oq 
reason and solid sense. Some of the profoandest 
6bservations, which have been made on the pas- 
sions and manners of men, are to be found in his 
Treatise on Rhetoric ; though in this, as in alt 
his writings, his great conciseness often renders 
him obscure. The Greek rhetoricians, who suc- 
ceeded him, most of whom are now lost, improv- 
ed on his foundation. Two of them still remain, 
Demetrius Phalereus, and Dionjsius of Halicar- 
nassus. Both wrote on the construction of sen- 
tences, and deserve to be consulted ; particularly 
DiooysiQs, who is a very accurate and judicious 
critic. 

To recommend the rhetorical writings of Cic- 
ero is superfluous. Whatever, on the subject of 
eloquence, is suggested by, so great an orator, 
must be worthy of attention. His most extensive 
work, on this subject, is that De Oratorei None 
of his writings are more highly finished than this 
treatise. The dialogue is polite ; the charac- 
terTare well supported, and Hie management of 
the whole is beautiful and pleasing. The Ora- 
tor ad M, Brutum^ is also a valuable treatise ; ai^d 
indeed, through all Cicero^s rhetorical works, are 
displayed those sublime ideas of eloquence, which 
are calculated to form a just taste, and to inspire 
that enthusiasm for the art, which is highly con- 
ducive to excellence. 

But of all ancient writers, on the subject of 

oratory, the most instructive and most useful is 

Quintilian. Hh institutions abound with good 

sense, and discover a taste, in the highest degree 

just and accurate. Almost aU'the friociples of 
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good criticism are foand in them. He has weir 
' digested the ancient ideas concejrning rhetoric,' 
and has delivered his iastnictioos in elegant and 
polislied language. 



COMPARATIVE MERIT OF THE AXCIEXTS AND 

MODERNS. 

A VERY cnrious question has heen agitated, 
ivith regard to the comparative n>erit of the an* 
cienta and modems. In France, this dispute was 
carried on with great heat, between Boiieau and 
Madame Dacier, for the ancients, and^erranlt 
and La Motte, for the moderns. Even at this 
day, men of letters are divided on the subject.. 
A few reflections upon it may be useful. 

^o decry the ancient classics is a vain attempt. 
Their reputation ia^stablished upon too solid a 
foundation to be shaken. Imperfections may be 
traced in their writings; but to. discredit their 
works in general, can belong only to peevishness 
or prejudice. The approbation of the public 
through so many centuries, esta1>lishcs a verdict 
in their favour, from which^ there is no appeal. 

In matters of mere reasoning the world may 
be long in error ; and systems of philosophy of6- 
eo have a currency for a time, and then die. 
But in objects of taste there is n6 such fallibilit\ ; 
as they depend not on knowledge and science, bui 
upon sentiment and feeling. Now the univer- 
sal feeling of mankind must be right; Homer and 
Virgil, Cherefore, must continue to stand upon the 
same ground which they have so long occupied. 
.Let us guard, however, against blind venera^^ 
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tion for the ancients^ and inatitate a fair comparl* 
son between them and the modems. If the an- 
cients had the pre-eminence in genius, yet the 
moderns must have some advantage in aH arts, 
which are improved by the natural progress of 
knowledge. 

Hence, in natural philosophy^ astronomy^ 
chymistry, and other sciences, which rest upon 
observation of facts, the moderns have a decided 
euperiopty oi[^r the ancients. Perhaps too, in 
precise reasoiri^g, philosophers of modern ages 
are superior to those of ancient times ; as a more 
extensive literary intercourse has contributed to 
sharpen the faculties of men. The modems 
have also the superiority in hislor/and in political 
Icnowledge ; owing to the extension of commerce, 
the discovery of different countries, the superior 
f^iculty of intercourse, and the multiplicity of 
events and revolutions, whH^fi have taken place 
in the wbrld. In poetry, likewise, some advanta- 
ges have been gained, in point of regularity and 
accuracy. In dramatic performances, improve- 
ments have certainly been made upon the ancient 
models. The variety of characters is greater ; 
greater skill has been displayed in thexonduct of 
th^ plot ; and s^ happier attention to probability 
^nd decorum. Among the ancients we find high-' 
er conceptions^ greater simplicity, and more orig- 
inal fancy. Among the modems, there is more 
of art and correctness, but less genius. But 
though this remark may, in general, be just, 
there are some exceptions from it y Milton and 
Shakespeare are inferior to no poets in any age. 

Among the ancients, were many circumstan- 
ces, favourable to the exertions of genius. They 
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travelled much in search of learning", and conver- 
sed with priests, poets, and philosophers. They 
returned home full of discoveries, and fired by 
uncommon objects. Their enthusiasm was great- 
er ; and few being stimulated to excel as authors, 
their fame was more intense and flattering. la 
modern times good writing is less prized. We 
write with less effbrt. Printing has so multiplied 
books, that assistance is easily procured. Hence 
mediocrity of genius prevails. To rise beyond 
this, and to soar above the crowd^ls given to fe'w. 

In epic poetry, Homer and Virgil are still un- 
rivalled ; and orators, equal to Demosthenes and 
Cicero, we have none. In history, w/e have ho* 
modern narration so elegant, so picturesque, so 
animated, and interesting, as those of Herodotus, 
Tbucydides, Xenopbon, Livy, Tacitus, and Sal- 
lust. Our dramas, with all their improvements, 
are inferior in poetry and sentiment to those of 
Sophocles and Euripides. We have no comic di- 
alogue that equals the correct^ graceful, and el- 
egant simplicity of Terence. The elegies of 
Tihullus,the pastorals of Theocritus, and tlie lyr- 
ic poetry of Horace, are still unrivalled. By 
those, therefore, who wish to form their taste, 
and nourish their genius, the utmost attentiw 
must be paid to the ancient clkssics, both j^r&ek 
^ and Roman. - • r 

After these rejections on th^'ancients'and rhod-' 
ems, we proceed to a critical examination of th^' 
most. distinguished kinds of composition, and of 
the characters of those writers, whether ancietrf 
or modern, who have excelled in them. Of ora-: 
tions and public discburses, much has al^eaf<fy 
been said. The remaining prose- cOfflpdsitioa? 
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may be divided iDto historical writing, pii4o*« i 
sophical writiog, epistolary writing,, and fictitious \ 
history. 



HISTORICAL WRITING.. , 

HiSTORv is a record of truth for the instrnctroa 
of mankind. Hence, the gre^t requisites in a his- 
torian, ere impartiality, fidelity, and accuracy. 

In the conduct of historical detail, the first ob-- 
ject of a histbrfan should be, to give his work all 
possible unity. History should not consist of un-^ 
connected parts. Its portions should be united 
by some connecting principle, which will produce 
in the mind an impression of something that id 
one, whole and entire. Polybius, though not an^ 
elegant writer, is remarkable for this quality^ 

A historian should trace actions and events to 
their sources. He should, therefore, be well ac- 
quainted with human nature and politics. His 
skill in the former, will enable him to describe 
the characters of individuals; and his knowledge 
of the latter, to account for the revolutions of 
government, and the operation of political caus- 
es on public affairs. With regard to political 
knowledge, tbe ancients wanted some advanta^ 
ges, which are enjoyed by the moderns. In an- 
cient time^ there was less communication among 
Be^ghbouring states ; no intercourse by establish- 
ed posts, nor by ambassadors at distant courts. 
l«arger experience too, of the different modes of 
government has improved the modem historian^ 
beyond the historian of antiquity. 

it is however in the form of narrative, and not 
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by dissertation, that the historian is to iimpart his 
political knowledge. Formal discussions expose 
hioi to suspicion of being willing to accommodate 
his facts to his theory. They hate also an air of 
pedantry, and evidently result from want of art. 
For reflections, whether moral, political, or phi* 
losophical, may be Insinuated in the body of ^ 
narrative. 

Clearness, order, and connexion, are primary 
virtaes in historical narration. These are attain" 
ed when the historian is complete master of his - 
subject ; can see the whole at one view ; and 
comprehend the dependance of all its parts. His^ 
tory being a dignified species of composition, it 
should also be conspicuous for gra.vity. Ther^ 
should be nothing mean nor vulgar in the style ; 
no quaintness, no smartness, no affectation, no wit. 
A history should likewise be interesting; and this 
is the quality which chiefly distioguisbes a writ- 
er of genius and eloquence. 

To be interesting, a historian must preserve a 
medium between rapid recital, and prolix detail. 
He should know when to be concise, and when 
to enlarge. He should make a proper selection 
of circumstances. These give life, body, and 
colouring to his narration. They constitute. 
what is termed^btorical painting. 

In all these virtues of narration, particularly, 
in picturesque description, th^ ancients eminent-' 
ly excel. Hence, the pleasure^ of reading Thu- 
cydides, Livy, Sallust and Tacitus. In historic- 
^al painting there are great varieties. Civy and 
Tacitus paint In very different w^ys. The de5i« 
•criptions of Livy are full, plain, and natural : 
those of Tacitus are short and bold. \ 
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One embellishment^ wbicb the moderns hay€ 
laid aside, was employed by the ancients. They 
put orations into the mouths of celebrated person- 
ages. By these they dirersiiied their history^ 
and conveyed both moral and political instruction. 
Thucydides was the first, who adopted this meth- 
od; and the orations, with which his history 
abounds, are valuable remains of antiquity. It is 
doubtful, however, whether this embellishment 
should be allowed to the historian ; for they form 
a mixture, unnatural to history, of truth and fic- 
tion. The moderns are more chaste, when on 
great occasions, the historian delivers in his own 
person, the sentiments and reasonings of opposite 
parties. 

Another splendid embellishment of history is 
the delieoation of characters. These are con- 
sidered, as exhibitions of fine writing; and hence 
the difficulty of excelling in this province. For 
characters may be too shining and laboured. The 
accomplished historian avoids here to dazzle too 
much. He is solicitous to give the resemblance 
in a style equally removed from meanness and af- 
fectation. He studies the grandeur of simplicity. 

Sound morality should always reign in history. 
A historian should ever show himself on the side 
of virtue. It is not, however, his province, to de- 
liver moral instructions in a formal manner, He 
should excite indignation against the designing and 
the vicious; and by appeals to the passions, he 
will not only improve his reader, but take away 
from the natural coolness of historical narration. 

In modern times, historical genius has shone 
most in Italy. Acuteness, political sagacity, ao^ 
wisdom, are all conspicuous in Machiavel, Guic- 
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ciardin, Davila, Benti^oglio, zni Father Paal. 
1(1 Great Britain, history has been fashionable on- 
ly a few years. For, though Clarendon and Bur* 
net are considerable historians, they are inferior 
to Home, Robertson and Gibbon. 

The inferior kinds of historical composition, are 
annals, Biemoirs, and lives. Annals, are a collec- 
tion of facts in chronological order; and the prop- 
erties of an annalist are fidelity and distinctness. 
Memoirs are a species of composition, in which 
an author pretends not to give a complete detail 
of facts, but only to record what he himself knew, 
or was concerned in, or what illustrates the con- 
duct of some person, or some transaction, which 
he chooses for his subject. It is not, therefore, 
expected of such a writer, that he possess the 
same profound research, and those superior tal- 
ents, which are requisite it a historian. It is 
chiefly required of him, that he be sprightly and 
interesting. The French, during two centuries, 
have poured forth a flood of memoirs; the mo«t 
of which are little more than agreeable trifles. 
We must, however, except from this censure, the 
memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz, and those of 
the Duke of Sully. The former join to a lively 
narrative, great knowledge of human nature. 
The latter deserve very particular praise. They 
approach to the usefulness and dignity of legiti- 
mate history. They are ful^of virtue and good 
sense; and are well calculated to form both the 
heads and hearts of those who are designed for 
public business, and high stations in the world. 

Biography is a very useful kind of composition; 
less stately than history ; but perhaps not lessin- 

sitructive. It afibrds f*dl opport^^nity of display- 

17 
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ing the characters of eroinenl men^and of enter- 
ipg into a thorough acquaiotaDce with them. In 
this kind of writing, Plutarch excels; but his 
miatter is better than his naanner ; he has no pe- 
culiar beauty nor elegance. His judgment and 
accuracy also are sometimes taxed. But he is a 
very humane writer, and fond of display ing great 
men in the gentle lights of retirement. 

Before we conclude this subject, it is proper to 
observe, that of late years, a great improvement 
has been introduced into historical composition. 
More particular attention than formerly, has been 
given to laws, customs, commerce, religion, lit- 
erature, and to every tiding that shows the spirit 
and genius of nations. It is now conceived, that 
a historian ought to illustrate manners, as well as 
facts and events. Whatever displays the state 
of mankind in different periods ; whatever illus- 
trates the progress of the human mind, is more 
useful than details of seiges and battles. 



PHILOSOPHICAL WRITING AND DIALOGUE. 

Of philosophy the professed desigpd is instruc- 
tion. With the philosopher, therefore, style, 
form, and dress are inferior objects. But they 
must not be wholly neglected. I^e same truths 
and reasonings, delivered with elegance, will 
strike more than in ^ dull and dry manner. 

Beyond mere perspicuity, the strictest, precis- 
ion and accuracy are required in a philosophical 
writer;' and these qualities may be possessed 
without dryness. Philosophical writiog admits 
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^ polished, neat, and elegant style. It admits the 
calm figures of speech ; but rejects, whatever is 
florid and tumid. Plato and Cicero have left phi- 
losophical treatises,composed w ith much elegance 
and beauty. Seneca ,is too fond of an affected, 
brilliant, ^sparkling manner. LocVs Treittise on 
Human Understanding, is a^ model of a clear and 
distinct philosophical style. In the writings of 
Shaftsbury, on the other hand, philosophy is dres- 
sed up with too mnch ornament and finery. 

Among the ancients, philosophical writing oft- 
en assumed the form of dialogue. Plato is em- 
inent for the beauty bf his dialogues. In richness 
of imagination, no philosophic writer, ancient or 
ihodern, is equal to him. His only fault is the 
excessive fertility of his imagination, which somc- 
tiTnes obscures his judgment, and frequently car- 
ries him into allegory, fiction, enthusiasm, and the 
airy regions of mystical theology. Cicero's di- 
alogues are not so spirited and characten«tical as 
thbse of Plato: They are however, agreeable^ 
and well supported; and show us conversation, 
carried on among some principal persons of an- 
cient Rome, \vith freedom, good breeding, and 
dignity. Of the light and humorous dialogue, Lu- 
cian is a model ; and he has been imitated by 
several modem writers. Fontenelfe has written, 
dialogues, which are sprightly and agreeaUe ; 
but his characters, whoever his personages be, 
all become Frenchmen. The divine dialogues 
ot Dr. Henry More, amid the academic stiffness 
of the age, are often rediarkable for charactei* 
and vivacity. Bishop Berkliay's dialogues are 
abstract, yet perspicuous. , 
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lyiSTOLARY WRITING. 

h epistolary writing we expect ease ftod fa- 
niliaritj ; and mach of its charm depends on it9 
introducing os into some acqnaintance with the 
writer. Its fundamental requisites, are nature 
and simplicity, sprightliness and wit. The style 
of letters, like that of conversation, should flow 
easily. It ought to be neat and correct, but no 
more. Cicero^s epistles are the most valuable 
collection of letters, ei[tant, in any language. 
They ^re composed with purity and elegance, 
but without the least affectation. Several letters 
of Lord Bolingbrbke and of bishop Atterburyare 
masterly. In those of Pope there is generally 
too much study ; and his letters to ladies, in par* 
ticular, are full of affectation. Those of Swift and 
Arbuthnot^ are written with ease and siroplicityir 
Of a familiar correspondence, the most accom- 
plished model, are the letters of Madame de Se- 
Tjgne. They are easy, varied, lively and beau- 
tiful. The letters of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague, are perhaps more agreeable to the epis- 
tolary style, than any in the English language. 



FICTITTOUS HISTORY. 

This species of composition . includes a very 
numerous, and in general a very insignificant class 
of lyritings, called romances and novels. Of 
these, however, the influence is known to be 
great, both on the morals and taste of a nation. 
Notwithstanding the htid ends to which this mode 
of writing ia applied, it might be employed for 
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very useful purposes. Romances and novels des- 
cribe human life and manners, and discover the 
errors into which we are betrayed by the pas- 
Sionsy Wise men in all ages have used fables and 
fictions as vehicles of knowledge ; and it is an ob- 
servation of Lord Bacon, that the common affairs 
of the world are insufficient to fill the mind of 
man. He must create worlds of his own, and 
wander in the regions of imaginatfoD. 

All nations whatsoever have discovered a love 
of llction, ant talents for invention. The Indians, 
Persians, and Arabians, abounded in fables and 
parables. Among the Greeks, we hear of the 
Ionian and Milesian tales. During the dark ages, 
fiction rvBsumed an unusual form, from the pre- 
valence of chivalry. Romances arose, and car* 
iried the marvellous to its summit. Their knights 
Were patterns not only of the most heroic cour- 
age, but of religion, generosity, courtesy and fi- 
delity ; and the heroines were no less distinguish- 
ed for modesty, delicacy, and dignity of manners. 
Of these romances, the most perfect model is the 
Orlando Furioso. But, as magic and enchantment 
came to be disbelieved and ridiculed, the chiva- 
lerian romances were discontintied, and were suc- 
ceeded by a new species of fictitious writing. 

Of the second stage of romance writing, the 
Cleopatra of Madame Scuderi and the Arcadia of 
*Sir Philip Sydney, are good examples. In these 
Lowever, there was still too large a portion of 
the marvellous; and the books were too volumin- 
ous and tedious. Romance writing appeared 
therefore, in a new form, and dwindled down to 
the familiar novel. Interesting eittuations in real 
life arc the groundwork of novel writing. Upon 

n* 
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this plan, the French have prodaced some worki 
of considerable merit. Such are the Gil Bias of 
Le Sage, and the Marrianne of Marivaux. 

In this mode ofwriting the English are inferior 
to the French ; yet in this kind there are some 
performances which discover the strength' of the 
British genins. No fiction was ever better sup* 
ported, than the adventures of Robinson Crusoe* 
Fieldiog^s novels are highly distinguished for ha* 
xnour and boldness of character. Richardson, 
the author of Clarissa, is the most moral of all 
our novel writers ; but he possesses the unfortu- 
nate talent of spinning out pieces of amusement 
into an immeasurable length. The trivial per* 
formances which daily appear under the title of 
lives, adventures, and histories, by anonymous 
authors, are most insipid, and, it must be confes* 
sed often tend to deprive the morals, and to en- 
courage dissipation and idleness. •» 



NATURE OF POETRY* ITS ORIGIN AND PROG- 
RESS. VERSinCATION* 

What, it may be asked, is poetry ? and how 
does it differ from prose ? Many disputes have 
been maintained among critics upon these ques* 
tions. The essence of poetry is supposed by Aris- 
totle, Plato, and others, to consist in fiction. But 
this is too limited a description. Many think the 
characteristic of poetry lies in imitation. . But 
imitation of manners and characters, may be car- 
ried on in prose, as well as in poetry. 

Perhaps the best definition is this, "poetry is 
the language of passion, or of enlivened imagina- 
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tioD, ibrmed post commonly Into regular nam- 
bers.^^ As the primary object of a poet is to 
please and to move, it is to the imagination and 
the passions that he addresses himself. It is by 
pleasing and moving, that he aims to instruct and 
reform.' 

Poetry is older than prose. In the beginning 
of society there were occasions, upon which men 
met together for feasts and sacrifices, when mu- 
sic, dancing, an^ songs were the chief entertain- 
ment. The meetings of American tribes are dis- 
tinguished by masic and songs. In songs, they 
celebrate their religious rites and martial achieve* 
ments ; and in soph songswe trace the beginning 
of poetic composition. i 

Man is, by nature, both a poet and musician. 
The same impulse which produced a poetic style, 
prompted a certain melody or modulation of 
sound, suited to the emotions of joy or grief, love 
or anger. Music and poetry are united in song, 
and mutually assist and exalt each other. The 
first poets sung their own verses. Hence the ori- 
gin of versification, or the arrangement of words 
to tune or melody. 

Poets and songs are the first objects that make 
their appearance in all nations. Apollo, Orphe- 
us, and Amphion were the first tamers of man- 
kind among the Greeks. The Gothic nations had ' '^ 
their scalders,or poets. The Celtic tribes had their 
bards. Poems and songs are. among the antiqui- 
ties of all countries ; and, as the occasions of their 
b^ing coniposed are nearly the same, so they 
remarkably resemble each other in style. Tfefy 
comprise the celebration of gods, and helKs, 
and victories. They abound in fire and enthusi- 
asm ; they are wild, irregular, and glowing. 
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* During the infancy of poetiy, all it? different 
kinds were mingled in the same composition ; but 
in the progress of society, poems assumed their 
different regular forms. Time separated into 
classes the several kinds of poetic composition. 
The ode^ and the elegy, the epic poem, and the 
drama, are all reduced to rule, and exercise the 
acuteness of criticism. 



ENGLISH VERSIFICATION. 

Nations, whose language and pronunciatiott 
were musical, rested their versification chiefly 
on the qualities of their syllables ; but mere 
quantity has very little effect in English verse. 
For the difference,tnade between long and sl^rt 
syllables, in our manner of pronouncing them, 
is very inconsiderable. , 

The only perceptible difference among'our syl- 
lables, arises from that strong percussion of voice, 
which is termed accent. This accent, ho>vever, 
does not always make the syllable longer, but 
only gives it more force of sound ; and it is rather 
upon a certain order alid succession of accented, 
and unaccen^ted syllables, than upon their quan- 
tity, that the melody of our verse depends. 

In the constitution of our verse, there is anoth- 
er essential circumstance. This is, the caBsural 
pause, which falls near the middle of each line. 
This pause may fall after the fourth, fiffh, sixth, 
or seventh syllable ; and by this mean,.uncommon 
variety and richness are added to English versifi- 
cation. 

Our English verse is of Iambic structure, com* 
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|>o8ed0f a nearly alternate succession of nnaccent* 
ed and accented syllables. When the pause falls 
earliest, that is, after the fourth syllable, the brisk- 
est melody is thereby formed. Of this the fol- 
lowing lines from Pope, are a happy illustration ; 

On her white breast | a sparkling^ cross she wore, 
"Which Jews might kiss | and infidels adore ; 
Her lively looks | a sprightly mind disclose, 
Quick, as her eyes, | and as unfixM, as those^ 
Favours to none, | to all she smiles extends, 
Oft she rejects, | but never once offends. 

When the pause falls after thie fifth syllable, 
dividing the line into two equal portions, the mel- 
ody is sensibly altered. The verse, losing the 
brisk air of the former pause, becomes more 
smooth and flowing. 

Eternal sunshine | of the spotless mind. 

Each prayer accepted, | and each wish re»ignM. 

When the pause foljiows the sixth syllable, the 
melody becomes grave. The movement of the 
Terse is more solemn and measured. 

The wrath of Poleus' son, | the direful spring 
Of all the Grecian woes, | O goddess, sing. 

The grave cadencci becomes still more sensi- 
ble, when the pause follows the seventh syllable. 
This kind of verse, however, seldom occurs ; 
and its effect is to diversify the melody. 

And in the smooth, descriptive | munaur still. 
Long lovM, adored ideas, | all adieu. 

Our blank verse is a noble, bold, and disen- 
cumbered mode of versification. It is free from 
ttie full close which rhyme forces upon the ear 
at the end of every couplet. Hence ii is pecu* 
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liarly suited to subjects of diguitj and forc^. 
It is mqre favourable than rhyme to the sublime, 
and highly pathetic. It is the most propei^ for 
an epic poem, and for tragedy. Rhyme finds it» 
proper place in the middle regions df poetry ;^ 
and blank verse in the highest. 

The present form of our English heroic rhyme,, 
in couplets, is modern. The measure used ia 
the days of Elizabeth, James, and Charles I. was. 
the stanza of eight lines. Waller was the first, 
who introduced couplets; and Dryden establish- 
ed the usage. Waller smoothed our verse, and 
Dryden perfected it. The versification of Pope 
is peculiar. It is flowing, smooth, &nd correct, ia 
the highest degree. He has totally thrown aside 
the triplets so common in Drydeo. lo ea^ and 
variety, Dryden excels Pope. He frequently 
makes his couplets run into one another, with 
somewhat of the freedom of blank verse.. 



PASTORAL POETRY. 

It was not before men had began to assemble 
in g^eat cities, and the bustle of courts and large 
societies was known,, that p^toral poetry assume 
ed its present form. From the tumult of a city 
life, men looked back with complacency to the 
innocence of rural retirement. In the court of 
Ptoletoy, Theocritus wrote the first pastorals 
with which we are acquainted ; and in the court 
of Augustus, Virgil imitated him.' 
'The pastoral is a very agreeable speciea of 
poetry. It lays before us the gay and pleasing 
scenes of nature. It recals objects which ate 
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tt^mmonlj the delight of our childhood and youth. 
It exhibits a life, with which we associate ideas 
of ipooceoce, peace, and leisare. It transports 
us into Elysian regions. It presents many obr 
jects favourable to poetry ; rivers and mountains, 
meadows and bills, rocks and trees, flocks and 
shepherds void of care. 

A* pastoral poet is careful to exhibit whatever 
is most pleasing in the pastoral state. He paints 
its simplicity, tranquil iity, innocence, and happi*> 
ness ; but conceals its rudeness and misery. If 
his pictures be not those of real life, they most 
resemble it. This is a general idea of pastoral 
poetry. But, to understand it more perfectly, let 
119 consider, 1. The scenery; 2. The charac- 
ters ; and lastly, the subjects it should exhibit. 

The scene must always be in the country ; and 
the poet must have a talent, for description. la 
this respect, Virgil is excelled by Theocritus, 
whose descriptions are richer and more pictur- 
esque. In every pastoral, a rural prospect should 
be drawn with distinctness. It is not enough to 
have .unmeaning groups of roses and violets, of 
birds, breezes, and brooks thrown together. A 
good poet gives such a landscape as a painter 
might copy. Hi9 objects are particularized. The 
stream, the rock, or the- tree, so stands forth, as 
to make a figure in the imagination, and give a 
pleasing conception, of the place where we are. 
. In his allusions to natural objects as well as ia 
professed descriptions of the scenery, the poet 
must study variety. He must diversify his face 
of nature by presenting us new images. He must 
also suit the scenery to the subject of his pasto-* 
rnl .'j and exhibit nature under such forms^ as may 
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correspond with the emotions and sentiments he 
describes. Thus Virgily when' he gives the la^ 
mentation of a despairing lover, commonicate& a 
gloom to the scene. 

Tantum inter densas, umbrosa caoumina, fagos^ 
Assidue veniebat ; ibi h»c incondita solus 
Montibus et sylvis studio jactabat inani. 

With regard to the characters in pastorals it 
is not snfiicient, that they be persons residing in 
the country. Courtiers and citizens, who resort 
thither occasionally, are not the characters, ex* 
pected in pastorals. We expect to be entertain* 
ed by shepherds, or persons wholy engaged in 
rural occupations. The shepherd most be plain 
and unaffected in his manner of thinking. An ^ 
flimiable simplicity must be the groundwork of 
'^18 character ; though there is no necessity for 
his being dull and insipid. Helnay have good 
sense and even vivacity ; tender and delicate feel- 
ings. But he must never deal in general re£[ec- 
tions, or abstract reasonings ; nor in conceits of 
gallantry ; for these are consequences of refine- 
ment. When Aminta'in Tasso is disentangling 
bis mistress' hair from the tree, to which a sav- 
age bad bound it ; he is made to say, ^^ Cruel 
tree, how conldst thou injure that lovely hair, 
which did thee %o much honour? Thy rugged 
trunk was not worthy of so lovely knots. What 
advantage have the servants of love, if those pre- 
cious chains are common to them an^d to trees ?^^ ' 
Strained sentiments, like these, suit not the woods. 
The language of rural personages is that of piaia 
sense and natural feeling; as in the following 
beautiful lines of Virgil ; 
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Sepibus in nostris parvam te roscida mala 
(Dux e^o trester eram) vidi cum matre leg^entem ; 
Alter ab nndecimo ttim me jam ceperat annus, 
Jam fragiles poteram a terra contingere famos. 
Ut Tidi, ut peril, ut me malus abstulit error I 

The next inquiry is, what are the proper sub- 
jects of pastorals ? For it is not enough, that the 
poet give us shepherds discoursing together. Ev- 
ery good poem has a subject, that in some .way 
interests us. In this lies the difficulty of pastor- 
al writing. The active scenes of country life are 
too barren of incidents. The condition of a shep- 
herd has few things ivrit that excite curiosity or 
surprise. Hence of all poems the pastoral is most 
meagre in subject, and least diversified in strain. 
Yet this defect is not to be ascribed solely to bar- 
renness of subjects. It is in a great measure the 
fault of the poet. For human nature and human 
passions are much the same in every situation and 
r-nk of life. What a variety of objects within 
the rural sphere do the passions present ! The 
struggles and ambition of shepherds; their adven- 
tures ; their disquiet and felicity, the rivalship 
of lovers; unexpected successes and disasters; 
are all proper subjects for the pastoral muse. 

Theocritus and Virgil are the two great fath- 
ers of pastoral writing. For simplicity of senti- 
ment, harmony of numbers, and richness of scen- 
ery, the former is highly distinguished. But he 
sometimes descends to ideas that ape gross and 
mean, and makes his shepherds abusive and im- 
modest. Virgil, on the contrary, preserves the 
pastoral simplicity without any offensive rusticity. 

Modem writers of pastorals have, in general, 
• imitated the ancient poets. Sannazarius, howev- 

18 
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er^ a Latin poet, ia the age of Led X. attempted 
a bold innovation, by composing piscatory eo* 
Ipgues, and changing the scene from the woods 
to the sea, and the character from shepherds to 
fishermen. But the attempt was so unhappy that 
he has no followers. The toilsome life of fish- 
ermen has nothing agreeable to present to the 
imagination. Fishes and marine productions have 
pothing poetical in them. Of ail the moderns, 
Gesner, a poet of Switzerland, has been the 
most happy in pastoral composition. Many new 
ideas are introduced in his Idyls. His sbenery 
is striking, and his descriptions lively. He is pa- 
thetic, and writes to the heart. Neither the 
pastorals of Pope, nor of Philips,do much honour 
to English poetry. The pastorals of ,Pope are 
barren ; their chief merit is the smoothness of , 
the numbers. Philips attempted to be more sim- 
ple and naturM, than Pope ; but wanted genius 
to support the attempt. His topics, like those of 
Pope, are beaten ; and instead of being natural 
or simple, he is flat and insipid. Shenstone's 
pastoral ballad is one of the most elegant poems 
of the kind in the English language. 

In latter times, pastoral writing has been ex^ 
tended into regular drama ; and this is the chief 
improvement the moderlis have made in it. Two 
pieces of this kind are highly celebrated, Guari- 
ni's Pastor Fido, andTasso's Aminta. Both pos- 
sess ^reat neauties ; but the latter is the pre- 
ferable poem, l>ecause less intricate, and less ' 
affected ; though not wholly free from Italian re- 
finement. As a poem, however, it has great 
merit. The poetry is pleasing and gentle, an^ 
the Italian language confers on it much of that 
softness, which is suited to the pastoral. 
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Tbe Gentle Shepherd of AUan Ramsay, is at 
pastoral drama, which will bear comparison witl^ 
any composition of the kind in any lan^uag^e. To 
this admirable poem it is a disadvantage, that it 
is written in the old rustic dialect of Scotland, 
which mast soon |be obsolete ; and it is a farther 
disadvantage, that it is formed so entirely on the 
rural manners of Scotland, that none, but a native 
of that country, can thoroughly understapd and 
relish it. It is full of natural description, and 
excels in tenderness of sentidient. The charac* 
tiers are well drawn, the incidents affecting, the 
^cenery and manners lively and just. 



LYRIC POETRY. 

The (^d^ is a species of poetry, which h^s much 
dignity, and in which many writers in every age 
have distinguished themselves. Ode in Greek 
js the same with song or hymn ; and lyric poetry 
implies, that the verses are accompanied with a 
lyre or musical instrument. In (he ode, poetry 
retains its 6rst form, and its original union with 
music. Sentiments commonly constitute its suIh 
ject. It recites not actions. Its spirit and the 
manner of its execution mark its character. It 
admits a bolder and more passionate strain than 
is allowed ip-simple recital. Hence the enthu- 
siasm that belongs to it. Hence that neglect of 
pregularity, those digressions, and that disorder, 
it is suppos§d to admit. 

All odes may be classed under four denomin- 
lations. 1. Hymns addressed to God, or compos* 
ed on religious subjects. 2. Heroic odes, which 
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coQcer Q the celebration of heroes, and great ac- 
tions. 3. Moral and philosophical odes, which 
refer chiefly to virtue, friendship, and humanity. 
4. Festive and amorous odes, which are calculat- 
ed merely for amusement and pleasure. 

Enthusiasm being considered as the character- 
istic of the ode, it has often degenerated into li- 
centiousness. This species of writing has, above 
all oArs, been infected by want of order, meth- 
od, and conpeltion. ^ The poet is out of sight in 
a moment. He is so abrupt and eccentric, so ir- 
regular and obscdre, that we cannot follow him. 
It is not indeed necessary that the structure of 
the ode be so perfectly regular as an epic poem. 
But in every composition there ought to be a 
whole ; and this whole^ should consist of con- 
nected parts. The transition from thought to 
thoughts may be light and delicate, but the con- 

, nexion of ideas should be preserved ; the author 
should think, and not rave. 

Pindar, the father of lyric poetry, has led his 
imitators into enthusiastic Wildness.' They imi- 
tate his disorder, without catching his spirit. In 
Horace's odes every thing 1^ correct, harmoni- 
ous, and happy. His elevation is moderate, not 
rapturous. Grace and elegance are his charac- 
teristics. He supports a moral sentiment with 
dignity, touches a gay one with felicity, and has 
the art of trifling most agreej^bly, His language . 
too, is most fortunate. 

Many Latin poets of later ages have imitated 
bira. Casimir, a Polish poet of the last century, 
is one of this number; and discovers a consider- 
able degree of original genius and poetic fire. 

. }ie is, howiever, far inferior to the Roman, ici 
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graceful expression. Buchanan, in some of his 
lyric compositions is very elegant and classical. 

In our own language, Dryden's ode on St. Ce- 
cilia, is well known. Mr. Gray, in some of his 
odes, is celebrated for tenderness and sublimity ; 
and in Dodsley^s Miscellanies are several very 
beautiful lyric poems. Professedly Pindaric odes 
are seldom intelligible. Cowley is doubly harsh 
in his Pindaric compositions. His Anaci'eontic 
odes are happier; and perhaps, the most agree** 
able and perfect in their kind of all his poems. 



DIDACTIC POETRY. 

Of didactic poetry, it is the express intention 
to convey instruction and knowledge. It may be 
executed in different ways. The poet may treat 
some instructive subject in a regular form ; or 
witliout intending a great oifregular work, he may 
inveigh against particular vices, or make so^e. 
moral observations on human life and characters. 

The highest species of didactic poetry is a reg- 
ular treatise on some philosophical, grave, or use- 
ful subject. Such are the books of Lucretius de 
Rerum Natura, the Georgics of Virgil, Pope's 
Essay on Criticism, Akenside's Pleasures of the 
Imagination, Armstrong on Health, and the Art 
of Poetry, by Horace, Vida, and Boileau. 

In all such works, as instruction is thje profess- 
ed object, the chief merit consists in sound 
thought, just principles, and apt illustrations. It 
is necessary, however, that the poet enliven his 
lessons by figures, incidents, and poetical paint- 
ing. Virgil, in his Georgics, embellishes the 

18* 
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most trivial circumstances in rural life. WheQ 
he teaches that the labour of the farmer must 
begin in spring, he expresses himself thus: 

Vere novo gelidos canis cam montibus humor 
Liquitur, et 2ephyro putris se g;leba resolvit ; 
Depresso incipiat jam turn mihi Taurus aratro 
Ingemere, et sulco attritus splendescere vomer. 

In all didactic works such method is requisite, 
as will clearly exhibit a connected train of in- 
struction. With regard to episodes and embel- 
lishments, writers of didactic poetry are indulged 
great liberties. For in a poetical performance, 
a continued series of instruction, without embel- 
lishment soon fatigues. The digressions in the 
Georgics of Virgil, are his principal beauties. 
The happiness of a country life, the fable of 
Aristeus, and thre tale of Orpheus and Eurydice, 
cannot be praised too much. 

A didactic poet ought also to connect his epi- 
sodes with his subject. In this, Virgil is eminent. 
Among modern didactic poets, Akenside and Arm- 
strong, are distinguisj^ed. The former is rich 
and poetical ; but the latter maintains greater 
equality, and more chaste and correct elegance . 

Of didactic poetry, satires and epistles run in- 
to the most familiar style. Satire seems to have 
been at first-a relic of ancient comedy, the gross- 
ness of which was corrected by Enoins and Lu- 
cilius. At length, Horace brought it into its 
present form. Reforination of manners is its 
professed end; and vice and vicious characters 
are the objects of its censure. There are three 
different modes, in which it has been conducted 
by the three great ancient satirists, Horace, Ju- 
venal, and Persius. 



^ 
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The satires of Horace have dot much eleva- 
tion. They exhibit a measured prof^e* Ease 
and grace characterize his manner ; and he glan- 
ces rather at the follies and weaknesses of man- 
kind, than at their vices. He smiles while he 
reproves. He moralizes like a soqnd philospher, 
but with the politeness of a courtier. Juvenat 
is more declamatory Bnd serious ; and has great- 
er strength and fire. Persins has distinguished 
himself by a noble and sublime morality. 

Poetical epistles, when employed on moral or 
crttical subjects, seldom rise into a higher strain 
of poetry, than satires. But in the epistolary 
form, many other subjects may be treated ; as love, 
poetry, or elegiac. The ethical epistles of Pope 
are a model ; and in thega he shows the strength 
of'his genius. Her^ he had a full opportunity 
for displaying his judgment and wit, his concise 
and happy expression, together with the harmo- 
ny of hisj numbers. His imitations of Horace are 
80 happy, that it is difficult to say, whether the 
original or the copy ought to be most admired. 

Among moral and didactic writers. Dr. Young 
ought not to be passed over- in silence. Genius 
appears in all his works ; but his universal pas- 
sion may be considered, as possessing the full 
merit of that animated conciseness, particularly 
requisite in satirical and didactic compositions. At 
the same time, it is to be observed, that his wit 
is often too sparkling, and his sentences too point- 
ed. In bis Night Thoughts there is great ener- 
gy of expression, several pathetic passages, many 
happy images, and many pious rejections. But 
the sentiments are frequently overstrained and 
tt^gid, and the style harsh and obscure. 
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DESCRIPTIVE PQETRY. 

In descriptive poetry, the highest exertiobi of 
genias may be displayed. In geperal, iodeed, 
description' is introduced as an embellishoieot, not 
as the subject of a regalar work. It is the test 
of a poet^s imagination, and always distinguishes 
an original from a second rate genius. A writer 
of an inferior class, sees nothing new or peculiar 
in the object he would paint ; his conceptions 
are loose and vague ; and his expressions feeble 
• and general. A true poet places an object be- 
fore our eyes. He gives it the colouring of life ; 
a painter might copy from him. 

The great art of picturesque description lies 
in the selection of circumstances. These ought 
never to be vulgar or common. They shoQld 
mark strongly the object. No general descrip- 
tion is good ; all distinct ideas are formed upon 
particulars. There should also be uniformity in 
the circumstances selected. In describing a great 
object, every circumstance brought forward 
should tend to aggrandize ; and in describing a 
gay object, all the circumstances should tend to 
beautify it. Lastly, the circumstances in des- 
cription should be expressed with conciseness 
and simplicity. 

The largest and fullest descriptive perform- 
ance, in perhaps any language, is Tbomson^s 
Seasons ; a work, wbich possesses very uncom-f 
mon merit. The style is splendid and strong, 
but sometimes harsh and indistinct. ' He is an an- 
imated and beautiful describer ; for he had a feel- 
ing heartf'^and a warm imagination. He studied 
nature with care ; was enamoured of her beau« 
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lies ; and had (he happy talent of painting them 
like a master. To shonr the power of a single 
well chosen circumstance in heightening a des- 
cription, the following passage maybe produced 
from his Summer, where, relating the effects of 
heat in the torrid zone, be is led to take notice 
of the pestilence thut destroyed the English fleet 
at Carthagena, under Admiral Vernon. 



-You, gallant Vernon, saw 



The miserable scene ; you, pityin* saw 
To infant weakness sunk the warrior's arm ; 
Saw the deep racking pang ; the ghastly form ; 
The lip pale quivering, and the beamless eye 
No more with ardour bright ; you heard the groans 
Of agonizing shipyfrom shore to shQre.; 
Heard nightly plung'd amid the suHeu waves 
The frequeat corse. 

All the circumstances here selected, tend to 
heighten the dismal scene ; but the last image ia 
the most striking in the picture. 
, Of descriptive narration, there are beautiful 
examples ia ParoelPs Tale of the Hermit. The 
setting forth of the hermit to visit the world, his 
meeting a companion, and the houses in which 
they are entertained, of the vain man, the cove- 
' tous man, and the good man, a^e pieces of highly 
finished painting. But the richest and the most 
remarkable of all the descriptive poems in the En-* 
glish l^ihguGige, are the Allegro and the Penseroso 
of Milton. They are the storehouse, whence ma- 
ay succeeding poets have enriched their descrip- 
tions, and are inimitably fine poems. Take, for 
instance, tke following lines from the Penseroso ; 



•I walk unseen 



On the di'y, smooth shaven grcen^ 
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To behold the wandering moon 
Riding near her highest noon ; 
And oft, as if her head she bowM^, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 
Oft on a plat of rising ground 
1 hear the far off, curfew sound, 
Over some wide watered shore 
Swinging slow with solemn roar ; 
Or, if the air will not permit, 
Some still removed place will sit, 
* Where glotving embers through Uic room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom ; 
Far from all resort of mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth, 
Or the bellman's drowsy charm, 
To bless the doors from nightly harm ; 
Or let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be seen in s6me high lonely tower, 
Exploring Plato, to unfold 
What worlds, or what vast regions hol^* 
Th' immortal mind, that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshy nook ; 
And of these demons, that are found 
In Are, air, flood, or under grouud. 

Here are no general expressions { all is pi6^ 
turesque, expressive, and condse. One strong 
point of view is exhibited to th€ reader ; and th^ 
impression made, is lively and interesting. 

Both Homer and Virgil excel in poetical des«» 
cription. In the second ^neid, the sacking of 
Troy is so particularly described, that the reader 
finds himself in the midst of the scene. The 
death of^ Priam is a masterpiece of description. 
Homer's battles are all wonderful.' Ossian, too, 
paints in strong colours, and is remarkable for 
touching the heart. He thus portrays the ruins 
of Balcluthii ; " I have seen the walls of Balclu^ 
tha; but they were dessolate. The fire had re- 
sounded within the balls ; and the voice of the 
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people is now heard no more. The stream of 
Clotha was removed from its place by the fall of 
the walls ; the thistle shook there its lonely 
bead ; the moss whistled to the wind. The fox 
looked out of the window ; the rank grass waved 
« round his head. Desolate is the dwelling of Mo- 
iba ; silence is in the house of her fathers.^' 

Much of the beauty of descriptive poetry de- 
spends upon a proper choice of epithets. Many 
poets are often careless in this particular ; hence 
the multitude of unmeaning and redundant epi- 
thets. Hence the " Liquidi Pontes" of Virgil, 
and the " Prata Canis Albicant Pruinis" of Hor- 
ace. To observe that water is liquid, and that 
snow is white, is little better than mere tautolo- 
gy. Every epithet should add a new idea to the 
word which it qualifies. So in Milton ; 

Who shall attempt with wandering feet 
The dark, unbottom'd, infinite abyss ; 
And throug^h the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouth way ? Or spread his airy flight, 
Upborne with ind^efatig^able wings, 
Over the vast abrupt ? ^ 

The description here is strengthened by the 
epithets. The wandering feet, the unbottomed 
abyss, the palpable obscure, the uncouth way, 
the indefatigable wing, are all happy expressions. 



, ' THE POETUy OF THE HEBREWS. 

In treating of the various kinds of poetry, that 
of the scriptures justly deserves a place. Thc^ 
sacred books present us the most ancient monu- 
ments of poetry now extant, aod furnish a curious 
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subject of criticism. They display the taste o(*\ 
a remote age and country. They exhibit a 8io« 
gular, but beautiful species of com position ; and 
it must give great pleasure, if we find the beauty 
and dignity of the style adequate to the weight 
and importance of the matter. Dr. Lowth's 
learned treatise on the poetry of the Hebrews^ 
ought to be perused by all. It is an exceedingly 
valuable work, both for elegance of style, and 
justness of criticism. We cannot do better than 
to follow the track of this ingenious author. 

Among the Hebrews, poetry was cultivated 
from the earnest times. Its general cl>nstroc- 
tion is singular and peculiar. It consists in divid- 
ing- every 'period into correspondent, for the most 
part into equal members, which answer to each 
other both in sense and sound. In the tirsl mem* 
ber of a period a sentiment is expressed ; and in 
the second, the same sentiment is amplified ; or 
repeated in different terms, or sometimes con- 
trasted with its opposite. Thus, ^^ Sihg unto the 
Lord a new song; sing unto the Lord all the 
earth. Sing unto the^ord, and bless his name ; 
show forth his salvatiod from day to day. De* 
dare his glory among the heathen ; his wonders 
among all people," 

This form of poetical composition is deduced 
from the manner in which the Hebrews sung their 
sacred b)'mns. These were accompanied with 
music and performed by bands of singers and mu- 
sicians, who altem-ritely answered each other. 
One band began the hymn thus; '*TheLord reign* 
eth, let the earth rejoice ;" and the c^iorus or 
semi-chorus, took up the corresponding versicle ; 
^^ Let the multitude, of the isles be glad thereof.^' 
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But, independent of its pecoliar mode of con- 
Btruction, the sacred poetry is distinguished by 
the highest beanties of strong, concise, bold and 
tigarative expression. Conciseness and strength, 
are two of its most remarkable chai'acters. The 
sentences are always short. The same thought 
18 never dwelt upon long. Heiice the sublimity 
of the Hebrew poetry ; and all writers, ,who at- 
tempt the sublimOi, might profit much by imitating 
in this respect, the style of the Old Testament* 
No writings abound «o much in bold and animate 
ed figures, as the sacred books. Metaphors, com- 
parisons, allegories, and personifications, are par- 
ticularly frequent. But to relish these figures 
justly, we must transport ourselves into J udea, and 
attend to particular circumstances in it. Through 
all that region, little or no rain falls in the sum^ 
mer months. Hence, to represent distress, fre- 
quent allusions are made to a dry and thirsty land^ 
where no water is ; and hence, to describe a 
change from distress to prosperity, their meta- 
phors are founded on the falling of showers, and 
the bursting out of springs in a desert. Thus in 
Isaiah, ^^ The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad, and the desert shall rejoice and blos- 
eom as the rose. For in the wilderness shall wa- 
ters break out, and streams iq the desert ; and the 
parched ground shall become a pool ; and the thirs* 
ty land springs of water; in the habitation of drag- 
ons there shall be grass, with rushes and reeds.'' 

Comparisons, employed by the sacred poets, 
are generally short, touching only one f oint of 
resemblance. Such is the following; ^^ He that 
ruleth over men, must be just, ruling in the fear 
of God ; and he shall be as the light of the mora- 
ls 
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ifig, vihen the sun riseth ; even a morning with- 
out clouds; as the tecder grass, springing, out of 
the earth by clear shining, after rain.^' 
. Allegory is likewise frequently employed ia 
the sacred books ; and a tine instance of this oc- 
curs in the eightieth Psalm, wherein the people 
of Israel are compared to a vine. Of parables, 
the prophetical writings are full ; and, if to us 
they sometimes appear obscuie, we should re- 
member, that in early times, it was universally 
the custom among all eastern nations, to coavey 
sacred truths linder mysterious figure?. 

The figure, however, which elevates beyond 
all others, the poetical style of the scriptures, is 
personification. The personifications of the in- 
spired writers exceed, in force and magnificence, 
tbo&e of all other poets. This is more particu- 
larly true, when any appearance or operation of 
the Almighty is concerned. " Before him went 
the pestilence. The waters saw thee, God^ 
and were afraid. The mountains sa(r thee, and 
they trembled. The overflowings of the waters 
passed by ; the deep uttered his voice, and lifted 
up his hands on high." The poetry of the scrip- 
tures is very different from modern poetpy. It 
is the burst of inspiration. \ Bold sublimity, not 
correct elegance, is its character. 

The several kinds of poetry, found in scrip- 
ture, are chiefly the didactic, elegiac, pastoral, 
and lyric. The book of Proverbs is the princi- 
.pal instance of the didactic species of poetry. 
Of elegiac poetry, the lamentation of David over 
Jonathan, is a very beautiful in^ance. Of pas- 
toral poetry, the Song of Solomon is a high ex- 
emplification; and of ly do poetry, the Old Tea- 
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fament is full. The whole book of Psafms k a^ 
collection of sacred odes. 

Among the composers of the sacred books, 
there is ^n evident diversity of style. Of the sa- 
cred poets, the most eminent are the anthor of 
the book of Job, David, and Isaiah. In the com- 
positions of David there is h. great variety of man- 
ner. In the soft and tender he excels ; and in bis 
Psalms are many lofty passages. But in strength' 
of description he yields to Job ; in soblimity, to 
Isaiah. Without exception, Isaiah is the most sul>- 
Hme of all poets. Dr. Lowth compares Isaiah to 
Homer, Jeremiah to Simonides, and Ezekiel to 
£schylus. Among the minor prophets, Hosea,, 
Joel, Micah, Habakknk, and especially Nahum, 
are distinguished for poetical spirit, la tbepro*- 
phecies of Daniel and Jonah there is no poetry. 

The book of Job is extremely ancient ; the au- 
thor nncertain ; and it is remarkable, that it has 
bo connexion with the affairs or manners of the 
Hebrews. It is the most descriptive of all the 
sacred poems. A peculiar glow of fancy and 
strength of description, characterize the author; 
and no writer abounds so much in metaphors. He 
renders visible, whatever he treats. The scene 
is laid in the land of Uz, or Idumea, which is a 
part of Arabia ; and the imagery employed, dif- 
fers from that which is peculiar to the Hebrews. 



EPIC POETRY. 

Of all poetical works, the epic poem is the 
mo$i dignified. To contrive a story which is en- 
tertaining, important, and instructive ; to enrich 
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it with happy iocidents; to enltfen it bj a vari- 
ety of characters and descriptions ; and to main* 
tain a UDiform propriety of seDtimeot, and a due 
elevation of style, are the highest efforts of po* 
etical genias. 

An epic poem is the recital of some illostrious 
enterprise in a poetical form. Epic poetry is of 
a moral nature, and tends to the promotion of vir- 
tae. With this view, it acts by extending our 
ideas of perfection, and exciting admiration. 
Now this is accomplished only by proper repre<- 
sentations of heroic deeds and virtuous charac- 
ters. Valour, truth, justice, fidelity, friendship^ 
piety, and magnanimity, are objects, which the 
epic muse presents to our minds, in the most 
splended and honourable colours^ 

Epic composition is distinguished from history 
by its poetical form, and its liberty of fiction. It 
is a more calm composition than triigedy« It re- 
quires a grave, equal, and supported dignity. On 
some occasions it demands the pathetic and the 
violent ; and it embraces a greater compass of 
time and action, than dramatic writing admits. 

The action or subject of an epic poem, must 
have three properties. It must be one ; it must 
be great; it must be interesting. One action or 
enterprise must constitute its subject. Aristotle 
insists on unity, as essential to epic poetry ; be-, 
cause independent facts never affect so deeply, 
as a tale that is one and connected. Virgil has 
chosen for his subject the establishment of iCneas 
in Italy ; and the anger of Achilles, with its con- 
sequences, is the subject of the Iliad. 

It is not, however, to be understood, that epi<^ 
unity excludes all episodes. On the contrary. 
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critics consider them a;s great oraaments of epic 
poetry. They diversifj^ the sobject, and relieve 
the reader by shifting the scene* Thus Hector^s 
visit to Andromache in the liiad^ and Erminia^s 
adventure with the shepherd, in the seventh 
book of the Jerusalem, afford us a vrell judged, 
and pleasing retreat from camps and battles. 

Secondly, the subject of an epic poem must 
be so great and splendid, as to fix attention, and 
to justify the magnificent apparatus the poet be- 
stows on it. The subject should also be of an* 
cient date. Both Lucan and Voltaire have trans- 
gressed this rule. By confining - himself too 
strictly to historical truth, the former does not 
please ; and the latter has improperly mingled 
well known events with fictitious. Hence they ex- 
hibit not that greatness, which the epic requires. 
The third requisite in an epic subject is, that 
it be interesting. «This depends in a great meas^ 
ure upon the choice of it. But it depends much 
more upon the skilful management of the poet. 
He most so frame his plan, as to comprehend 
many affecting incidents. He must sometimes 
dazzle with valiant achievements ; sometimes he 
must be awful and august; often tender and pa- 

' thetic ; and he must spmetimes give us gentle and 

pleasing scenes of love, friendship, and affection. 

To render the subject interesting, piuch also 

V depends upon the dangers and obstacles which 
must be encountered. It is by the management 
of these, th^t the poet ooust rouse attention, and 

' hold his reader in suspense and agitation. 

It is generally supposed by critics, that an ep- 
ic poem should conclude successfully; as an un- 
happy conclusion depresses the mind. Indeed) 

19* 
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it is on the prosperous side, that epic poets gext' 
erallj conclude. But two authors of great n^me^ 
Milton and Lucan, hold the contrary course. 
The one concludes ilrith the subversion of Ro- 
m^n liberty; and the other with the .expulsion 
of man from Paradise. 

No precise boundaries can be fixed for the 
duration of the epic action. ' The action of the 
Iliad lasts, according* to Bossn, on4y forty seven 
days. The action of the Odyssey extends to 
eight years and a half; and that of the iElnied 
includes about six years. 

The personages in an epic poem, should be 
proper and well supported. They should display 
the features of faiiiiian nature ; and mny admit 
different degreea^jT-virtue, and even vice; though 
the principal characters should be such as %vilt 
raise admiration and love. Poetic characters are 
of two sorts, general and particular. Generar 
characters, are such, as are wise, brave, and vir- 
tuous, without any farther distinction. Particular 
characters express the species of bravery, of wis- 
dom, and of virtue, for which any one is remark- 
able. In this discrimination of characters. Homer 
excels. Tasso approaches the nearest to him 
in this respect; and Virgil is the most deficient. 

Among epic poets it is the practice to select 
some personage as the hero of the tale. This 
renders the unity of the subject more perfect^ 
and contributes highly to the interest and perfec- . 
tion of this species of writing. It has been ask* 
ed, who then is the hero of Pardise Lost ? The 
devil, say some critics, who affect to be pleasant 
against Milton. But they mistake his intention^ 
by supposing, that whoever is triumphant ia the; 
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close, must be the bero of the poem. For A<lam 
is Milton^s bero ; that is, ti^ capital and most 
interesting figure ia his poem. 

In epic poetry, there are beside human charac- 
ters, god?, and superaatural beings. This forms 
what is called the machinery of epic poetry; and 
the French suppose this essential to the nature 
of an epic poem. They hold, that in every epic 
composition, the main action is necessarily car*- 
riaPon by the intervention of gods. But there 
seems to be no solid reason for their opinion. 
Lncan has no gods, nor supenatural agents. 
The author of Leooidas also has do machinery. 

But though machinery is not absolutely neces- 
sary to the epic plan, it ought not to be totally 
excluded iVdn^4t. The marvellous has a great 
charm for most readers. Lt leads to sublime des- 
cription, and fills the imagination. At the same 
time it becomes a poet to be temperate in the 
use of supernatural machinery ; and so to employ 
the religious faith or superstition of his country, 
as to give an air of probability to events, most 
contrary to the common course of natgre. 

Witli regard to the allegorical personages, 
fame, discord, Idve, and the like^ they form the 
worst kind of machinery. Ip description they 
may sometimes be allowed ; but they should nev- 
er bear any part in the action of the poem. As 
0iey are only mere names of general ideas, they 
ought not to be considered as persons ; and can- 
not mingle with human actors, without an intol* 
erable confusion of shadows with realitief;. 

in the nat'ratioD of the poet, it is of little con- 
sequence, whether he relate the whole stx)ry in 
his own character, or introduce one of bis pcv^ 
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flona^es to relate « part of thc| action that passed 
before the poem ^opeDS. l4^omer follows one 
method in his Iliad, and the other in his Odyssej. 
It is to be observed, however^ thai if the narra- 
tive be given by any of the actors, it gives the 
poet greater liberty of spreading out such parts 
of the subject, as he inclines to dwell upon in 
person, and of comprising therrest within a short 
recitalv When the subject is of great extent, and 
comprehends the transactions of several years, 
as in the Odyssey and iEneid, this methed seems 
preferable. But^ when the subject is of smaller 
compass and shorter duration^ as in the Iliad and 
Jerusalenp, the poet may, without disadvantage, 
relate the whole in his own person. 

What is of most importance in the narration is, 
that it be perspicuous, animated, and enriched 
■with every poetic beauty. No sort of composi- 
tion requires more strength, dignity and fire, than 
an epic poom. It is the region in which we look 
for every thing sublime in description, tender in 
sentiment, and bold or lively in expression. The 
<)rnaments of epic poetry, are grave and chaste. 
Nothing loo^e, ludicrous, or affected, tinds place 
there. All the objects it presents, ought to be 
great, tender, or pleasing. Descriptions of dis- 
gusting or shocking objects are to be avoided. 
Hence the fable of the Harpies in the iEneid, 
and the allegory of Sin and Death, in Paradise 
Lost, should have been omitted. 



HOMEgJS ILIAD, AND ODYSSEY. 
TflE'ftrtltfer of epic poetry is Homer; and in 
OTAer to relish him, we must divest ourselves of 
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tnodeni ideas of dignity and refinement, and trans* 
port our imagfinatioQ almost three thousand years 
back in the history of mankind. The reader is. 
to expect a picture oi the ancient world. The 
two great characters of Homer^s poetry, are fire 
and simplicity. But, to have a clear idea of bis 
merit, let as consider the Iliad under the three 
heads of the subject or action, the characters 
and the narration: 

The subject of the Iliad is happily chosen. For 
no subject could be more splendid than the Tro- 
jan war. A great confederacy of the Greciaik 
states, and ten years seige of Troy, must have 
spread far abroad the renown of many military 
exploits,and given an extensive interest to the be^- 
roes, who were concerned in them. Upon Ibese 
traditions. Homer grounded his poem; and, its ho 
lived two or three ceuturies after the Trojan war, 
he had full liberty to intermingle fable with his- 
tory. He chose not, howevet« the whole Trojan 
war for his subject ; but with great judgment, se-- 
lected the quarrel betweeo Achilles and Agamem- 
non, which includes the most interesting period of 
the war. He has thus given greater unity to his 
poem. He has gained one hero, or principal charn 
acter, that is, Achilles ; ao^d shown the pernicious 
effects of discord among confederated princes. 

The praise of high invention has in every age 
been justly given to Homer. His incidents, speech- 
es, characters, divine and human ; his battles, his 
little history pieces of the persons slain, discoven 
a boundless invention. Nor is h'^judgment lesa 
worthy of praise. His story is conducted with 
great art He rises upon us gradually. His he- 
riies are introduced with exquisite skill to our acr*r 
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qaniiitance. The distre^ tHickens, as the poetir 
advances; every tbin^ serves to aggrandize 
Achilles, and to make him the capital figure. 

Id characters, Homer is without a rival. He 
abounds in dialogae and conversation, and thi^ 
produces a spirited exhibition of hisr personages. 
This dramatic method, however, though more 
natural, expressive, and aTirmated, is less grave 
and majestic, than narrative. Sorte of Homer'd 
speeches are unseasonable, and others trifling. 
With the Greek vivacity, he has also some of 
the Greek loqnacity. 

In DO character, perhaps, does he display great- 
er art, than in that of Helen. Notwithstanding^ 
hat frailty ^d crimes, he contrives to make her as 
inleresting object. The admiration, with which 
the old generals behold her, when she is coming' 
toward them ; her veiling herselP and shedding* 
tears in the presence of Priam ; her grief at the 
sight of M^nelaus ; her upbraiding of Paris for hisF 
cowardice, and herreturningfondnessfor him, are 
exquisite strokes, and worthy of a great master. 

Homer has been accused of making Achilles too* 
brutal a character; and critics seem to have 
adopted this censure from two lines of Horace ; 

Impiger, iracundur, inexorabilis, acer, 

Jura uegat sibi nata ; nihil non arrogat armis* 

It appears that Horace tvent beyond the truth. 
Achillis is passionate ; but he is not a contemner 
of law. He has reason on his side ; for, though 
he discovers too much heat, it must be allowed, 
thaf he had been notoriously wronged. Beside- 
bravery and contempt of death, he has the quali- 
ties Of openness aud sincerity. He loves his sob- 
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jects, and respects the gods. He is warm in hiji 
friendships ; and throughout^ he is high spirited, 
gallant, and honourable. 

Homer^s gods make a great figure ; hat his 
machinery was not his own invention. He folr 
lowed the traditions of his country. 

But, though his machinery is often lofty and 
magnificent, yet his gods are often deficient in dig- 
nity. They have all the human passions; they 
cirink, and feast, and are vulnerable, like men. 
While, however, he at times degrades his divin- 
ities, he know-how to make them appear with 
most awful majesty. Jupiter for the most part, 
is introduced with great dignity ; and several of 
the most sublime conceptions in the Iliad are 
founded on the appearances of Neptune, Minec- 
^a, and Appollo. 

The style of Homer is easy, natural, and high- 
ly aniuiated. Of all the great poets, he is the 
inost simple in his style, and resembles most th^ 
«tyle of the px)eiical parts of the Old Testament. 
Pope^s translation of him affords no idea of bis 
manner. His versification, however, is allowed to 
he uncommonly melodiotis; and to carry beyond 
that of any poet, resemblance of sound to sense^ 

In narration, Homer is always concise and des- 
cnptive. He paints his objects in a manner to 
our sight. His battles are singularly admirable. 
We see them in all their hurry, terror, and coo- 
fusion. In similes no poet abounds so much. 
His comparisons, however, taken in general, are 
DOt his greatest beauties.; they aome upon u$ ia 
too quick succession ; and often disturb his bar* 
ration or description. His lions, hliits, eagles, 
and herds of sheep, recur too frequenHy. 
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f The criticism of LoDgiDus upon the Odyssey^ 
it not without fouDdation ; that in this poein Ho* 
mer may be likeoed to the setting sun, whose 
grandeur remains without the heat of his merid- 
ian beams. It wants the vigpur and sublimity of 
the Iliad ; yet possessies so many beauties, as to be 
justly entitled to high praise. It is a very amus- 
ing poem, and has much greater variety than the 
Iliad. It contains many interesting stories and 
pleasing pictures of ancient manners. Instead of 
the ferocity which pervades the Iliad, it presents 
us most amiable images of humanity and hospi- 
tality. It entertains us with many a wonderful 
adventure, and many a landscape of nature ; and 
instructs us by a rich vein of morality and virtue, 
running through every part of the poem. 

There are some defects, however, in the Odys- 
sey. Many of its scenes fall below the majesty 
of an epic poem. The last twelve books are, in 
many places, languid and tedious ; and, perhaps, 
the poet is not happy in the discovery of Ulys- 
ses to Penelope. She is too cautious and distnist- 
ful ; and we meet not that joyous surprise, ex- 
pected on such an occasion. 



TIIE iENEID OF VIRGIL. 

The distinguishing excellencies of the .£neid 
a^e elegance and tenderness. Virgil is less ani- 
mated and less sublime than Homer; but he has 
fewer negligences, greater variety, and more 
dignity. The ^neid has all the correctness and 
improvements of the Augustan age. We meet 
no contention of heroes about a female slave ; 
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ii& vioietvt soolding', nor abusire langaajce; but 
the poem opens with the utmost magQiDcence. 

The sabject of the iElneid, which is the estab* 
Itshment of jEaeas in Italy, is extremely happy. 
Nothing' could be more interesting to the R.o« 
Yiians, than VjrgiPs deriving their origin from so 
famous a herb as iGneas. The abject was aplen* 
did itself; it gave the poet a theme, taken from 
the traditionary history of his country; it allow- ^ 
^d«faim to adopt Momer^s mjrth^logyv; and afibrd- 
ed him frequent opportunities of glancing at all 
the future great exploits of the Romans, and of 
describing Italy in its ancient and fabulous state. 

Unity of action is perfectly preserved in the 
JEneid. The settlement of iEneas in Italy 
by order of the gods, is constantly kept in view. 
The episodes are properl)% linked to the maia 
subject ; and the nodus at iptrigue of the poem 
is happily formed. The wrath of Juno, who 
opposes ^neas, gives rise to all his difficulties^ 
and connects the human with the celestial oper'* 
fitions, through the whole poem^ 

Great art and judgment are displayed in the 
^neid ; but even Virgil is not without his faults^ 
One iS) that he has so kw marked characters. 
Achates^ Cloanthes, Gyas, and other Trojan he^ 
roes, who actcompanied iEneas into Italy^ are ua- 
distinguished figures. £ven^ £neas himself is not 
a very interesting hero. He is described .indeed^ 
us ptous and brave ; but his character is not mark- 
ed by those strokes that touch the hearts The 
character of JDidb is the best supported in the 
whole ^neid. Her warmth of passion, keenness 
of resentment, and violence of character, exhibit 
a more animated figure than any •ther Virgil iM 
^awB. 20 ' 
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The management of the subject, alsp, is ia 
, some respects exceptionable. The six last books 
received not the finishing hand of the author; and, 
for this reason, he ordered his poem to be com- 
mitted to the flames. The wars with the Latins 
are in dignity inferior to the more interesting o.ii- 
jects previously presented to us; and the reader 
is tempted to take part with Turn us against^neas. 

The principal excellency of Virgil, and what 
be possesses beyond all poets, is tenderness. His 
soul was full of sensibility. He felt himself all 
the affecting circumstances in the scenes he des- 
cribes ; and knew how, by a single stroke, to 
reach the heart. In an epic poem, this merit is 
next to sublimity. The second book of the 
JEneid, is one of the greatest masterpieces ever 
executed. The death of old Priam, and the fam- 
ily pieces of iEneas, Anchises, and Creusa, are 
as tender as can be conceived, tn the fourth book, 
the unhappy passion and death of Dido are ad- 
mirable. The interview of iBneas with Androm- 
ache and Helenus, in the third book ; the epi- 
sodes of Pallas and Evander, of Nisus and Eurya- 
lus, of Lausus and Mezentius, are all striking in- 
stances of the power of raising the tender emo- 
tions. The best and most finished books are the 
firsts second, fourth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and 
twelfth. 

Virgil's battles are in fire and sublimity, far in- 
ferior to Homer's; fiut in one important episode, 
the descent into hell, he has outdone Hpmer in the 
Odyssey, by many degrees. There is nothing in 
all antiquity, equal in its kind to the sixth book 
Qf the JEneid. The scenery, the objects, and the 
description are great, solemn and sublime.. 
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With regard to the comparative merit of these 
two great princes of epic poetry, it must be al- 
lowed that Homer was the greater genius, and 
Virgil the more correct writer. Homer is more 
original, more l^old, more sublime, and more for- 
cible. Injodgmentthej are both eminent. Ho- 
mer has all the Greek vivacity ; Virgil all the 
Roman stateliness. The imagination of Homer 
is the most copious ; that of Virgil the most cor- 
rect. The strength of the former li^s in warm- 
ing the fancy; that of the latter in touching the 
heart. Homer^s style is more simple and animat- 
ed i VirgiFs more elegant and uniform. 



LUCAN'S PHARSALIA. 

LucAN is inferior to Homer and Virgil ; yet he 
deserves attention. There is little invention in 
his Pharsalia ; and it is conducted in too histor- 
ical s^ manner to be strictly epic. It may be ar- 
ranged, however, in the epic class, as it treats 
of great and heroic adventures. The subject of 
the Pharsalia, has ail the epic dignity and gran- 
deur; and it possesses unity of object, vix. the 
triumph of Caesar over Roman liberty. 
» But, though the subject of Lucan is confessedly 
heroic, it has two defects. Civil wars present 
objects too shocking for epic poetry, and furniah 
odious and disgusting views of human nature- 
But Lucan^s genius seems to delight in savag^e 
•cenes. r , 

The other defect o£ Lucan^s subject i?, that it 
was too near the time in which he lived. This 
deprived him of the assistance of fiction and ma* 
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chinefy ; and thereby rendered his ivork lew 
splendid apd amusing. The facts, on which he 
founds his poem, are too well known, and too re- 
cent, to admit fables and the interposition of gods. 

The characters of Lucan are drawn with spir- 
it and force. But, though Pompey is his hero, 
be has not made him very interesting, tie marks 
not Poippey by any high distinctioii, either fop 
magnanimity or valour. He is always surpass^ 
ed by CaBsar. Cato is Lucan^s favourite char-^ 
acter ; and, whenever be introduces him, be ris« 
es above himself. 

In managing his story, Lucan confines himself 
too much to chronQlogical order. This breaks 
the thread of bis narration, and hurries him from 
place to place. He is also too digressive ; fre- 
quently quitting his subject, to give us some geo^ 
graphical description, or pbilQSO|)hical disquis^ir 
tion. 

There are several poetical and spirited des« 
criptions in the Pharsalia ; but the strength of 
this poet does not lie either in narration or des« 
criptioD. His narration is often dry and h^rsh ; 
his descriptions are often overwrpugbt, and em- 
ployed on disagreeable objects. His chief mer- 
it consists in his sentiments $ which are noble, 
striking, glowing and ardent. He is the most 
philosophical, and the most patriotic poet pf an« 
tiquity. He was a stoic ; and the spirit of that 
philosophy breathes through his poem. He is 
elevated andf bold ; and abounds in well timei) 
exclamations and apostrophes. 

As his vivacity and fire are great^ he is apt to 
be carried away by them. His great defect is 
ij^^nt of mpderuliopt He knows not where (o 
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stop. When he woalcl aggrandize his object, be 
becomes tumid and unnatursil. There Is much 
bombast m his poem. -His taste is marked with 
the corruption of his age ; and instead of poetry, 
he often exhibits declamation. 

On the whole, however, he is an author of 
lively and original genius. His high sentiments, 
and bis fire,8erve to atone for many of his defects. 
Hie genius had strength, but no tenderness noi* 
amenity. Compared with Virgil he has more 
fire and sublimer sentiments ; but in every thing 
else, falls infinitely below him, particularly in 
purity, elegance, and tenderness. , 

Statins, and Siliu^ Italicu.-^, though poets of the 
(epic class, are too inconsiderable for particular 
criticism. 



TASSO'S JERUSALEM. 

Jerusalem Delivered, is a strictly regular epic 
poem, and abounds with beauties. The subject 
is the reiftovery of Jerusalem from infidels, by the 
united powers of Christendom. The enterprise 
was splendid, venerable, and heroic; and an in- 
teresting contrast is exhibited between the Chris- 
tians and Saracens. Religion renders the sub- 
ject august, and opens a natural field for machin- 
ery and sublime description. The action too, 
lies in a country, and in a period of time, suffi- 
ciently remote to admit an intermixture of fable 
with history. 

Rich invention is a capital quality in Tassov 
He is full of events, finely di/ersified. He nev- 
er fatigues bis reader by mere war and fighting. 

20* 
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H' frequently shifts the sceee ; and from catnpl 
. find battles, transports us to more pleasing objects. 
Sometimes the solemnities of religion, sometimes 
the intrigaes of love ; at other times the adven- 
tures of a journey, or the incidents of pastoral 
life, relieve and entertain the reader. The work, 
qt the same time, is artfully connected ; and, in 
the midst of variety, there is perfect unity of plan. 

Miiny characters enliven the poem ; and these 
distinctly marked and well supported. Godfrey, 
the leader of the enterprise, is prudent, moder-f 
ate, and brave ; Tancred, amorous, generous, 
and gallant. Rinaldo, who is properly the hero 
of the poem, is passionate and resentful, but full 
of zeal, honour and heroism. Solyman is high 
minded; Erminia tender; Armi^a, artful and vio? 
lent, and Clorinda, masculine. In drawing charr 
acters, Tasso is superior to Virgil, and yields to 
00 poet but Homer, 

He abounds in machinery. When celestial 
beings Hiterpose, his machinery is noble. But 
devils, enchanters, and conjurors, act too great a 
part throughout his poepi. In general, the aiar- 
Tellous is carried to extravagance. The poet 
Tvas too great an admirer of the romantic spirit 
of knight errantry. 

In describing magnificent objects, his st3'Ie is 
firm and majestict in. gay and pleasing descrip- 
tion, it is soft and insinuating. Erminia's pastor- 
al retreat^in the seventh book, a'nd the arts and 
beauty of Armida in the fourth book, are exquis- 
itely beautiful, His battles are animated, and 
properly varied by incidents. It is rather by ac-» 
lions, characters, and descriptions, that he inter* 
^§ts qs, th^n by the scDtimeotal part of bis wx^rii: 
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Jie is far inferior to Virgil .in tenderness; and, 
when he aims at being sentimental and pathetic, 
he is apt to become artificial. 

It has ofteh been objected to Tasso, that he 
abounds in point and conceit ; but this censure 
has been carried too far. For, in his general 
character, he is masculine and strong. The hu- 
mour of decrying him, passed from the French 
critics to those of England. But their strictures 
are founded either in ignorance . or prejudice. 
For the Jerusalem is, in my opinion, the third reg- 
tilar epie poem in the world ; and stands next to 
the Iliad and ^neid. In simplicity apd fire, Tas- 
so is inferior to Homer, in tenderness to Virgil ; 
in sublimity to Milton ; but for fertility of inven- 
tion, variety of incidents, expression of charac- 
ters, richness of description, and beauty of style, 
no poet, except the three just named, can be 
f:ompared to' him. 



THE LUSIAD OF CAMOENS, 

The Portuguese boast of Camoens, as the Ital- 
ians do of Tasso. The discovery of the East 
Indies by Vasco de Gama, an enterprise alike 
splendid and interesting, is the subject of the fo-x 
i&m of Camoens. The adventures, distresses, and 
actions of Vasco and his countrymen, are well 
fancied and described; and the Lusiad is con^ 
ducted on the epic plan. The incidents of the 
poem are magnificent; and, joined vrith some 
vvildness and irregularity, there is displayed in i| 
much poetic spirit, strongfancj, and bold descrip- 
lio», ip the poem^ hQweyeX) there-is no attempjt 
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toward painting characters. Vasco is the her©,, 
and the only personage that makes anjvfigure.. 

The machinery of the Lusiad is perfectly ex- 
'travagant ; being formed or an odd- mixture of 
Christian ideas and Pagan mythology. Pagan 
divinities appear to be the deities; and Christ 
and the Holy Virgin to be inferior agents. One 
great object, however, of the Portuguese expe- 
dition is to extend the empire of Christianity, and 
to extirpate Mahometanism. In this religious un- 
dertaking the chief protector of the Portuguese 
is Venus, and their great adversary is Bacchus. 
Jupiter is introduced, as foretelling the*o«vnfall 
of Mahomet. Vasco during a 9lorm implores the 
aid of Christ and the Virgin ; and in return t€> 
this prayer Venus appears, and, discovering the 
storm to be the work of Bacchus, complains to 
Jupiter, and procures the winds. to be calmed. 
All this is most preposterous ; but, toward the 
end of his work, the poet offers an awkward apol- 
ogy for his mythology ; making the goddess The» 
tes inform vasco, that she and the other hea- 
then divinities are no more than names to describe 
the operations of Providence. 

In the Lasiad, however, there is some fine 
machinery of a different kind. The appearance 
of the genius of the river Ganges, in a drearp to 
Emanuel, king of Portugal, inl?iting him to dis- 
cover his secret springs, and acquainting him that 
he was the monarch, destined to enjoy the treas- 
ures of the East, is a happy idea. But in the 
fifth canto, the poet displays his noblest concep* 
tion of this sort, where Vasco recounts to the kin^ 
of Melinda, all the wonders of his voyage. He 
.tells him, that when the fleet arrived at the Cape 
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of Good Hope, which bad never been doubled 
before, by any navigator, there appeared to them 
suddenly a huge phantom, rising out of the sea 
in the midst of tempest and thunder, with a head 
that reached the clouds, and a countenance that 
filled them with terror. , This was the genius of 
that hitherto unknown ocean ; and he menaced 
them in a voice of thunder for invading those un- 
known seas ; foretelling the calamities that were 
to befal them if they should proceed ; and then 
with a mighty noise disappeared. This is a ve- 
ry solemn and striking piece of machinery ; and 
ahows tllat Camoens y9^$ a poet of a bold and 
toft^ inaaginatioftf - 



THE TELEMACHUS OP FENELON. 

It would be unpardonable in a review of epic 
poets to forget the amiable Fenelon. His work, 
though in prose, h a poem ; and the plan in gen-* 
«ral is well contrived, having epic grandeiir and 
.mity of action, Hte employs the ancient my- 
thology ; and expels in application of it. There 
is great richness as well as beauty in his descrip- 
tions. To soft and calm scenes, his genius is 
more peculiarly suited ; such as the incidents of 
pastoral life, the pleasures of virtue, or a coun- 
try flourishing in. peace. 

His 6rst books are eminently e3i:cellent. ' The 
adventures of Calypso are the chief beauty of 
'his work. Vivacity and interest join in the nar- 
ration. In the books which follow, there is less 
^appines^ in the e^^ecution, and an apparent Ian** 
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gaor. The author, in warlike adventures^ i^ 
most unfprtunate. 

Some critics have refused to rank this work 
amoDg epic poems. Their objection arraes from 
the minute details it exhibits of virtuous policy, 
and from the discourses of Mentor, which recur 
too frequently, and too much in the strain of com* 
mon-place morality. To these peculiarities^ how- 
ever, the author was led by the design with 
which he wrote, that of forming a young prince 
to the cares and duties of a virtut»'us monarch. 

Several epic poets have described a descent 
into hell; and in the prospects they have given 
us of the invisible world, we may observe the 
gradual refinement in the opinions of men, con- 
cerning a future state of re wards and punishments. 
Homer^s descent of Ulysses into hell, is indistinct 
and dreary. The scene is in the country of the 
Cimmerians, which is always covered with clouds 
and darkness; and, when the spirits of the dead 
appear, we hardly know whether Ulysses is above 
.or below ground. The ghosts foo, even of 
the beroes,appear dissatisfied with thiircohdition. 

In Virgil, the descent into hell discovers great 
refinement, corresponding to the progress of phi- 
losophy. The objects are more distinct, grand, 
and awful. There is a fine description of the 
separate mansions of good and bad spirits. Fen- 
elon^s visit of Telemachus to the shades, if stilt 
much more philosophical than VirgiPs. tfe re- 
fines the ancient mythology by his knowledge of 
the true religion, and adorns it with that beanti- 
ful enthusiasm, for which he is so remarkable. 
His relation of the happiness of the just is aft 
excellent description in the mystic strain. 
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THE HENRIADE OF VOLTAIRfi. 

Thg H^Driade is, without doubt, a regular ep« 
Ic poem. Iq several places of this work, Vol- 
taire discovers that boldness of conception, that 
vivacity and liveliness of expression, by which 
h^ is so. much distinguished. Several of his com- 
parisons are new and happy. But the Henriade 
is not his masterpiece, in the tragic line he has 
certainly been more successful than in the epic. 
French versification is illy suited to epic poetry. 
It is not only fettered by rhyme, but wants ele- 
vation. Hence, not only feebleness, but some- 
tinaes prosaic flatness in the style. The poem 
consequently languishes ; and the reader is not 
animated by that spirit which is inspired by a 
sublime composition of the epic kind. 

The triumph of Henry IV. over the arms of 
the League, is the subject of the Henriade. The 
action of the poem properly includes only the 
siege of Paris. It is an action perfectly epic ; 
and conducted with due regard to unity, and to 
the rules of critics. But it has great defects. 
It is founded on civil wars; and presents to the 
noind those odious objects, massacres and assas- 
sinations. It is also of too recent date, and too 
much within the bounds of well known history. 
The author has farther erred by mixing fictioR 
with truth. The poem, for instance, opens with 
a voyage of Henry's to England, and an interview 
between him and Queen Elizabeth; though Hen- 
ry never saw England, nor ever conversed with 
Elizabeth. In subjects of such notoriety, a fic- 
tion of this kind shocks every intelligent reader. 
^ A great deal of machinery is employed by 
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Vdltaice ; for the purpose of embellisbtDg hlK 
poem. But it is of tiie worst kind, that of alle-^ 
gorical beings. Discord, cunning, and love; ap** 
pear as personages, add mix with human actors. 
This is contrary to all rational criticism. Ghosts^ 
angels, and devils, have a popular existence ; 
but every one knows that allegorical beings are 
no more than representations of humati pasi^ion» 
and dispositions ; and ought not to have place, as ; 
actors, in a poem which relates to human transt 
actions. 

In justice, however, it must be observed, that 
the machinery of St. Louis possesses real dignity. 
The prospect of the invisible world, which Sf. 
Louis gives to Henry in a dream, is the finest "l 
passage in the Henriade. Death bringing the j^ 
souls of the departed in succession before God, 
and the palace of the destinieis opened to Heorry, 
are striking and^magnificent objects. 

Though some of Voltaire^s episodes are prop" 
erly extended, his narration is too general. The 
events are superficially related, and too much 
crowded. The strain of sentfment, however,, 
which pervades the Henriade^ is high and noble. 



MILTOJ^S PARADBIi LOST. 

Milton chalked out a new and very e«(raoi'-t 
dinnry course. As^oon as we open his Paradise, 
Lost, we ar^e introduced into ao invisible world^ 
and surrounded by celestial and Infernal being^. 
Angels and devils are not his machinery, bat his 
principal actors. What in any other work would 
k^ the marvellousy is in this th^ natural cottrae 
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of events ; aod doubts may arise, whether his 
poem be strictly an epic composition. But wheth^ 
er it be so pr not, it is certainly one of the high- 
est efforts of poetical genius; and in one greaf 
characteristic of epic poetry, majesty and sub* 
limity, is equal to any that bears this name. 

The subject of his poem led Milton upon dif- 
ficult ground. If it had .been more human and 
less theological; if his ocurrences had been 
more connected With real life ; if he bad afford- 
ed' a greater display of the characters and' pas- 
sions of men ; his poem would have been more 
pleasing to most readers. His subject, however, 
was peculiarly suited to the daring sublimity of 
his genius. As he alone was fitted for it, so he 
has shown in the conduct of it a wonderful stretch 
t)f imagination and invention. From a few hints, 
given in the sacred scriptures, he has raised a 
regular structure, and filled his poem with a va- 
riety of incidents. He is sometimes dry and 
harsh ; and too often the metaphysician and dt- 
Yine. But the general tenor of his work is in- 
teresting, elevated, and affecting. The artful 
change of his objects, and the scene, laid now in 
heaven, now on eartb, and now in hell| afford 
sufficient diversity ; while unity of plan is per- 
fectly supported. Calm scenes are exhibited in 
the employments of Adam and Eve, in Paradise v 
and busy scenes, and great actions in the enter- 
prises of Satan, and in the wars of angels. The 
amiable innocence of our First Parents, anA the 
pr4)ud ambition of Satan, aiibrd a happy contrast 
through the whole poem, which gives it an un- 
common charm. But the coodosion jperhapa is 
too tragic for epic poetry, 
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I The subject naturally admits no great display 
of characters ; but such, as could be introduced, 
are properly supported. Satan makes a striking 
figure ; and is the best drawn character in the 
poem. Milton has artfully given him a mixed 
character, not altogether void of some good qual-. 
ities. He is brave, and faithful to his troops; 
Amid his impiety he is not without remorse. He 
is even touched with pity for our First Parents; 
and from the necessity of his. situation justifies 
bis design against them. He is actuated by am- 
bition and resentment, rather than by pure maK 
ice. The characters of Belzebub, Moloch, and 
BeliaF; are well painted. The good angels, 
though described with dignity, have more uni- 
formity of character. Among them, however, 
the mUd condescension of Raphael and the tried 
fidelity of Abdiel form proper characteristic dis- 
tinctions. The attempt to describe God Almightj 
himself, was too bold, and accordingly most un- 
successful. The innocence of our First Parents 
is delicately painted. In some speeches, perhaps 
Adam appears too knowing and refined for his 
situation. Eve is hit off more happily; Her 
gentleness, modesty, and frailtj^, are expressive^ 
ly characteristic of the female character. 

Milton's great and distinguishing excellence i^ 
his sublimity. In this, perhaps he excels even 
Homer. The first and second books of Paradise 
Lost are almost a continued series of the highest 
sublime. But, his sublimity differs from that of 
Homer j which is always accompanied by impet- 
uosity arid fire. The sublime of Milton is a calm 
and amazing grandeur. Homer warms and htir- 
ries us along; Miiton fixes US in a state of eie^ 
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vation and astonishment. Homer^s suMtmity ap- 
pears mo$t in his description of actions ; Milton's 
in that of wonderful and stupendous objects. 

But, while Milton excels most in sublimity, 
his work abounds in the beautiful, the pleasing^, 
and the tender. When the scene is in Paradise, 
the imagery is gay and smiling. His descriptions 
show a fertile imagination ; and in his similes he 
is remarkably happy. If faulty^ it is from their 
too frequent allusions to matters of learning, and 
to ancient fables. It must also be confessed, 
that there is a falling off in the latter part of 
Paradise Lost. 

The language and versification of Milton have 
high merit. His blank verse is harmonious 
and diversified; and his style is full of majesty. 
There, may be found indeed .some prosaic lines 
in his poem. But in a work so long and so bar- 
inonious, these may be forgiven. 

Paradise Lost, amid beauties of every kind, has 
many inequalities. No high and daring genius 
was ever uniformly correct. Milton is too fre- 
quently theological and metaphysical ; his words 
are often technical; and he is affectedly osten- 
tatious of his learning. Many of his faults, how- 
ever, are Jo be imputed to the pedantry of his 
age. He discovers a vigour, a grasp of genius 
equal to every thing great ; soAietin^es he rises 
above every other poet ; and sometimes he falls 
below himself. 



DRAMATIC POETRY. TRAOEDY. 
Ih all civilized nations dramatic poetry has been 
a favourite amusement. It divides itself into the 
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two forms of tragedy and comedy. Of these, 
tragedy is the ipost dignified; as great and seri- 
oas objects interest us more than little and lodic^ 
torn ones. " The former, rests on the high pas- 
sions, the virtues, crimes, and sufferings of man- 
kind ; the latter, on their hnmoursfafoUies, and 
pleasures ; and ridicule is its sole instrument. 

Tragedy is a direct imitation of human man- 
ners and actions. It does not like an epic poem, 
exhibit characters by description or narration ; 
it sets the personages before us, and makes them 
act and speak with propriety. This species of 
writing therefore, requires deep knowledge of the 
human heart; and, when happily executed, it 
has the power of raising the strongest emotions. 

In its general strain and spirit, tragedy is fa- 
vourable to virtue. Characters of honour claim' 
our respect and approbation ; and, to raise indig- 
nation, we must paint a person in the odious col- 
ours of vice and depravity. Virtuous men iadeed 
are often repr'^sehted by the tragic poet, as un- 
fortunate ; for this happens in real life. But he 
always engages our hearts in their behalf; and 
never represents vice as finally triumphant aad 
happy. Upon the same principle, if bad men 
eucceed in their designs they are yet fioaiiy con- 
ducted to punishmeiit. It may therefore be con- 
cluded, that tragedies are moral compositions. 

It is afirmed by Aristotle, that the design of 
tragedy is to purge our passions by means of pity 
and terror. But, perhaps, it would have been 
more a(!curate, to have said, that the object of 
this species of composition is to improve our vir- 
tuous sensibility. If a writer excite our pity for 
the afflicted, inspire us with proper sentimeuta 
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on bebolding the Ticissitudes of life, and stitnis- 
late us to avoid the misfortunes of others by ex- 
hibiting their errors, he has accomplished all 
the moral purposes of tragedy. 

In a tragedy it is necessary to have an inter- 
esting story, and that the writer conduct it in a 
natural and probable manner. For the end of 
tragedy is not so much to elevate the imagina- 
tion as to affect the heart. This principle, which 
is founded on the clearest reason, excludes from 
tragedy all machinery, or fabulous intervention 
of gods. Ghosts alone, from their foundation in 
popular belief, have maintained their place in 
tragedy. 

. To promote an impression of probability, the 
story of a tragedy, according to some critics, 
should never be a pure fiction, bqt ought to be 
built on real facts. This, however^ is carrying 
the matter too far. For a fictitious tale, if prop- 
erly conducted, will melt the heart as much as 
real history. Hence, the tragic poet mixes 
Many fictitious circumstances with well known 
facts. Most readers never think of separating 
the historical from the fabulous. They attend 
only to what is probable, and are touched by 
events, that resemble nature. Accordingly some 
of the most affecting tragedies are entirely ficti- 
tious in their subjects. Such are the Fair Peni- 
tent, Douglass, and the Orphan. 

In its origin, tragedy was rude and imperfect. 
Among the Greeks it was ftl first nothing more, 
than the song, which was sung at the festivals of 
Bacchus. These songs were son<etimes sung 
by the whole company, and sometimes by separ- 
ate bancls, answering alternately to each other, 
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and makmg a chorus. To ^ive this entertata- 
meet 80016 variety, . Thespis, who lived about 
five hundred years before the Christian era, ia- 
troduced a person between the songs, who made 
a recitation in verse. Eschylus, who lived fiftjr 
years after him, introduced a dialog^iie between 
two, persons or actors, comprehending some in- 
teresting st«ry ; and placed them on a stage adorn- 
ed with scenery. The drama now began to as- 
sume a regular form ; and was soon after broqght 
to perfection by Sophocles and Euripides. 

It thus appears that the chorus was the foun- 
dation of tragedy. But, what is remarkable, the 
dramatic dialogue, which was only an addition 
to it, at length became the principal part bf the 
entertainment ; and the chorus, losing its digni-- 
ty, came to be accounted only an accessory in 
tragedy. At last^ in modern tragedy, it has en- 
tirely disappeared; and its absence from the 
«tage, forms the chief distinction between the 
ancient and modern drama. 

The chorus, it must be allowed, rendered tragf- 
,edy more magnificent, instructive, and moral. 
But, on the other hand, it was unnatural; and 
lessened the interest of the piece. It removed 
the representation from the resemblance of life. 
It has acQordin^y been with propriety excluded 
from the stage. 

The three unities of action, place, and time, 
have been considered,, as essential to the proper 
conduct of dramatic*fable. .Of these three, unity 
of action is undoubtedly most important. This 
consists in the relation, which all the incidents 
introduced, bear to some design or effect, cona- 
bining them naturally into one whole. This uqU 
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if of subject is most essential to tragedy. For a 
maltipiicity of plots, by distracting the attention, 
prevents the passions from rising to any beight. 
Henoe the absurdity of two independent actions 
in the same play. There may indeed be under- 
plots ; hot the poet should make these subservi- 
ent to the main action. They should conspire 
to bring forward the catastrophe of tbe play. 

Of a separate and independent action, or in- 
trigue, there is a clear example in Addison^s Cato. 
The subject of this tragedy is tho death of Cato^ 
a noble personage, and supported by the author 
with much dignity. But all the love scenes in 
the play ; the fi.vssion of Cato's two sons, for Lu- 
cia, and that of Juba for Cato^s daughter, are 
mere episodes. They break the unity of the 
subject, and form a very unseasonable junction 
of gallantry, withXbigh sentiments of patriotism. 
/ }if^$ of action must not, however, be confound- 
ed' with simplicity of plot. Unity and simplicity 
import- different things, in dramatic composition. 
Th<e plot is simple, when a small number of in- 
cidents is introduced into it. 'With respect to 
plots, the ancients were more simple -than the 
moderns. The Greek tragedies appear indeed 
jto be too naked, and destitute of interestingevents. 
The moderns admit a much greater variety of 
incidents ; which is certainly an improvement, 
as it renders the entertainment more animated 
and more instructive, it may, however, be car- 
ried too far ; for an qvercharge of action and in^ 
trigue produces perplexity and embarrassment. 
Of this, the Mourning Bride of Congreve is an 
ea^mple. The incidents succeed eacb other 
tdo rapidly ; and the ca tastrophe, which ought 
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to be plain and simple, is artiScial and inli>icafe. 
Unity of action must be ro^^ititained, not only in 
the general qonstruction of the fable, but in all 
the acts and scenes of the play. The division 
of every play into five acts is founded merely on 
common practice, and the authority of Horace. 

Neve minor, neu sit quinto productior actu 
Fabula. 

There is nothing in nature which fixes this 
rule. On the Greek stage the division by acts 
was unknown. The word act never occurs once 
in the poetics of Aristotle. Practice, however, 
has established this division ; and the poet must 
be careful that each act termmnte in a proper 
place. The first act should contain a clear ex- 
position of. the subject. It should excite curios- 
ity, and introduce the personnges to the acquaint- 
ance of the spectators. During the second, 
third, and fourth acts, the plot should gradually 
thicken. The passions should be kept constant- 
ly awake. Thei^e should he no scenes of idle 
conversation or mere declamation. The sus- 
pense and concern of the spectators should be 
excited more and more. This is the great ex- 
cellency of Shakespeare. Sentimerit, passion, 
pity, and terror, should pervade every tragedy. 

In the fifth act, which is the seat of the catas~ 
trophe, the author should most fully display his 
art and genius. The first requisite is, that the 
unravelling of the plot be brought about by prob- 
able and natural means. Secondly, the catastro- 
phe should be simple, depending on few events, 
and including but few persons, rassionate sen- 
4iibility langaishes when divided among many ob- 
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' jects. Lastly, id the catastrophe, every thing 
should be warm and glonring ; and the poet mast 
be simple, serious, and pathetic ; using n^ lan- 
guage tu^t that of nature. 

It is not essential to the catastrophe of a trag- 
edy that it end happily. Sufficient distress and 
agitation, with many tender emotions ma/ be 
raised, in the course of the play. But in gen- 
eral the spirit of tragedy leans to the side of 
leaving the impression of virtuous sorrow strong 
upon the mind. 

A curious question here occurs ; how happens 
it, that the emotions of sorrow in tragedy afford 
gratification to the mind? It seems to be the 
constitution of our nature, that all the social pas- 
sions should be attended with pleasure. Hence 
nothing is more pleasing than love and friend- 
ship. Pity is for wise^ends, a strong instinct; and 
it necessarily produces some distress on account 
of its sympathy with sufferers. The heart is at 
the same moment warmed by kindness, and af- 
flicted by distress. Upon the whole, the state of 
the mind is agreeable. We are pleased with our- 
selves, not only for our benevolence, but for our 
sensibility. The pain of sympathy is also dimin- 
ished by recollecting that the distress is not real; 
and by the power of action add sentiment, of lan- 
guage and poetry. 

After treating of the acts X)f a play it is proper 
to notice the scenes. The entrance of a new 
person upon the stage, forms what is^ called a 
pew scene. These scenes, or successive conver- 
sations should be closely connected ; and much 
of the art of dramatic composition consists in 
' inaintaini(3g this connexion. For this purpose. 
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two rules mast be observed. 1. Sario^ the 
course of ooe act the staj^e should never be lefl 
empty a moment, for this would make a gap ia 
the representation. Whenever, the stage is 
evacuatei), the act is closed. This rule is gen- 
erally ohtiftrved by French tragedians; but it is 
much neglected by the English. 2. No person 
should come upon the stage, or leave it, without 
some apparent reason. If this rule be neglect- 
ed, the dramatis persons s^re little better than 
so many puppets ; for the drama professes imita- 
tion of real transactions. 

To unity of action, critics have added the uni- 
ties of time and place. Unity of place, requires 
the scene never to be shifted ; that the action 
of the play continue in the same place where it 
began. Unity of time, strictly taken, requires 
that the time of the action be no longer, than 
the time allowed for the representation of the 
plav. Aristotle, however, permits the action to 
comprehend a whole day. These rules are in- 
tended to bring the imitation nearer to reality. 

Among the Greeks there was no division of 
acts. In modern times the practice has prevail- 
ed of suspending the spectacle some little time 
between the acts. This practice gives latitude 
to the imagination, and renders strict confinement 
to time and plaice less necessary. Upon this ac- 
count, therefore, too strict an observance of these 
unities should not be preferred to higher beau- 
ties of execution, nor to the introduction of more 
pathetic situations. But transgressions of these 
unities, though they may be often advantageous, 
ought not to be too frequent, nor violent. Hur- 
rying the spectator from one distant city to anoth- 
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er, or making^ several days or weeks pass dar- 
ing the representatioD, would shock the imagin- 
ation too much, and therefore cannot be allowed 
in a dramatic writer. 

Having examined dramatic action, we shall 
now attend to the characters, most proper to be 
exhibited in a tragedy. . Several critics affirm 
that the nature of tragedy requires the principal 
personages to he always of high or princely rank ; 
as the sufferings of such persons seize the heart 
most forcibly. But this is more specious, than 
solid. For the distresses of Desdemona, Moni- 
xnia and Befvidera, interest us as much, as if they 
bad been princesses or queens. It is sufficient^ 
that in tragedy there be nothing degrading or 
mean in the personages exhibited. High rank 
may render the spectacle more splendid ; but it 
is the tale itself, and the art of the poet, that 
make it interesting and pathetic. 

In describing his characters, the poet should 
be careful so to order the incidents, which relate 
to them, as to impress the spectators with favour- 
able ideas. of virtue, and of the divine adminis- 
tration. Pity should be raised for the virtuous 
in distress ; and the autljor should studiously be- 
1 Ware of making such representations of life, as 
would render virtue an object of aversion. 

Unmixed characters, either of good or ill men, 
are not, in the opinion of Aristotle, fit for trage- 
dy. For the distresses of the former, as unmer- 
ited, hurt us; and the sufferings of the latter 
excite no compassion. Mixed characters afford 
the best field for displaying, without injury to 
morals, the vipissitudes of life. They interest 
us the most deeply; and their distresses are most 
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instructiKe, when represented as springidg oat of^ 
their own passions, or as originating in soin^ 
weakness, incident to haman nature. 

The Greek tragedies are often ibnnded on 
mere destiny and inevitable misfortunes. Mod- 
em tragedy aims at a higher object, and takes a 
wider range; as it shows the direful effects of am- 
bition, jealousy, love, Resentment, and of everj 
strong emotion. But of all the passions which 
furnish lAatter for tragedy, love has most occu- 
pied the modern stage. To the ancient theatre, 
love was almost unknown. This proceeded from 
the national manners of the Greeks, which en- 
couraged a greater separation of the sexes, than 
takes place in modern times ; and did not admit 
female actors upon the ancient stage ; a circum- 
stance which operated against the introduction 
of love stories. No solid reason, howiever, can 
be assigned for this predominacy of love upon the 
stage."^ Indeed it not only limits the natural ex- 
tent of tragedy, but degrades its majesty. Mix- 
ing it with the great and iBolemn. revolutions of 
human fortune, tends to give tragedy the air of 
gallantry and juvenile entertainment Without 
any assistance from love, the drama is capable 
of producing its highest effects upon the mind. 

Besides the arrangement of his subject, and 
the conduct of his personages, the tragic poet 
must attend to the propriety of his sentiments. 
These must be suited to the characters of the 
persons, to whom they are attributed, and to the 
situations, in which they are placed. It ist chiefs 
ly in the pathetic parts, that the difficulty and 
importance of this rule are greatest. We go la. 
a tragedy, .expecting to be moved j and if Xh^i 
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^o^t cannot reach the heart, he has no tragic 
merit; and we return cold and disappointed from 
the. performance. 

To paint and to excite passion strongly, ar* 
prerogatives of genius* They require not only 
ardent sensibility, but the power of entering deep- 
ly into characters, ^t is here, -that candidates 
for the drama are least successful. A man, un- 
der the agitation of passion, makes known his 
feelings in the glowing language of sensibility. 
He does not coolly describe what his feelings are ; 
yet this sort of secondary description, tragic poets 
often give us, instead of the primary and native 
language of passion. ' Thus in Addison^s Cato, 
when Lucia confesses to Fortius her love for him, 
but swears that she will never marry him ; Porti- 
ng, instead of giving way to the language of grief 
and astonishment, only describes his feelings ; 

Fix'd in astonishment, I gaze upon thee, 
Like one just blasted by a stroke from HeavoQ, 
Who pants for breath, and stiffens^ yet alive 
lu dreadful looks ; a monument of wrath. 

This might have proce.eded from a bystandei;^ 
or an indifferent person ; but it is altogether im- 
proper in the mbuth of Fortius. Similar to thiA 
descriptive language, are the unnatural and forc- 
ed thoughts, which tragic poets sometUnes em- 
ploy to exaggerate' the feelings of persons, whom 
they wish to paint, as strongly moved. Thus, 
when Jane Shore on meeting her husband in dis- 
tress, and finding that he had forgiven her, calls 
on the rains to give her their drops, and to the 
sprmg^ to lend her their streams, that she may 
have a constant supply of tears ^ we see plainty 
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that it is not Jane Shore that speaks ; but the 
poet himself, who is strainings his fancy, and spur- 
ring up his genius, to say something uncommon- 
ly strong and Utely. 

The language of real passion is always plain 
and simple. It abounds indeed in figures, that 
express a disturbed and impetuous state of mind, 
but never employs any for parade and embellish- 
ment. Thoughts suggested by passion,' are nat- 
ural and obvious ; and not the offspring of refine- 
ment, subtilty, and wit. Passion neither rea- 
sons, speculates, nor declaims ; its language is 
short, broken, and interrupted. The French 
tragedians deal too much in refinement and de- 
clamation. The Greek tragedians adhere most 
to nature, and are most pathetic. This too is 
the great excellency of Shakespeare. He ex- 
hibits the true language of nature and passion. 

Moral sentiments and reflections ought not to 
recur very frequently in traged}'. When un- 
seasonably crowded, they lose their effect, and 
convey an air of pedantry. - When introduced 
with propriety, they give dignity to the compo- 
sition. Cardinal Wolsey's soliloquy on his fall, 
is a fine instance of the felicity with which they 
may be emplpyed. Much of the merit of Addi- 
»on''s Cato depends oh that moral turn of thought 
which distinguishes it. 

The style apd versification of tragejdy should 
be free, easy, and varied. English blank verse 
is happily suited to this species of composition. 
It has sufficient majesty, and can descend to the 
sinxple and familiar; it admits a happy variety of 
cadence, and is free from the constraint and mo- 
notony of rh^m6. Of the French tragedies it i^ 
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a great mtsfortane, that they are alnrays in 
rh^me. For it fetters the freedom of the tragic 
dialogue, fills it with a languid monotony, and is 
fatal to the power of passion. ^ ' 

With regard to those splendid comparisons in 
rhyme, and those strings of couplets, with which 
it was some time ago fashionable to conclude the 
, acts of a tragedy, and sometimes the most inter- 
esting scenes ; they are now laid adide, and re- 
garded not only as childish oms^ments, l>ut as 
perfect barbarisms. ^ 
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The plot of Greek tragedy was exceedingly 
simple ; the incidents few; and the conduct very 
exact with regard to the unities of action, time, 
and place. Machinery, or the inter?entiob 4>f 
gods, was employed ; and, what was very faulty, 
the final nnrayelling was sometimes made to turn 
upon it. Love, one or two instances excepted, 
was never admitted into Greek tragedy. A vein 
of morality and religion always runs through it ; 
but they employed less than, the moderns, the 
combat of the passions. Their plots were all 
taken fi^om the aqcient traditionary stories of 
tbeirown nation. t» 

Eschylus, the father of Greek tragedy, exhib- 
its both the beauties and defects of an early orig- 
inal writer. He is bold, nervous, and animated ; 
but very obscure, and difficult to be understood. 
His style is highly metaphorical, and often harsh 
and tumid. He abounds in martial ideas and des- 
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criptiODS, has mach fire and elevation, aiid lit* 
tie tendemess. He also delights in the marveU 
lous. 

The most masterly of the Greek tragedtaos ii 
Sophocles. He is the most correct in the con- 
duct of his suhjects ; the most just and sabUme in 
his sentiments. In descriptive talents he is also 
eminent.. Euripides is accounted more tender 
than Sophocles ; he is fuller of moral sentiments; 
but he is less corroet in the conduct of his plays. 
His expositions of his subjects are leas artful ; 
and the songs of bis chorus, though very poetic, 
ere less connected with the pdncipal action, 
than those of Sophocles. Both of them howev- 
er, have high merit, as tragic poets. Their 
style is elegant and beautiful ; and their senti- 
ments for the most part just. They speak with 
the voice of nature ; and in the midst of simpli- 
city they are touching and interesting. 

Theatrical representations, on the stages of 
Greece and Rome, was in many respects very 
singular, and widely different from that of mod- 
ern times. The songs of the chorus were ac- 
companied by instrumental music ; and the dia- 
logue part had a modulation of its own, and qciight 
be set to notes. It has also been thought, that 
on the Roman stage, the pronouncing and ges- 
ticulating parts were sometimes divided, and 
performed by different actors. The actors in 
tragedy wore a long robe ; they were raised up- 
on cothurni, and played in masks ; these masks^ 
were painted ; and the actor by turning the dif- 
ferent profiles, exhibited different emotions to 
the auditors. This contrivance however, wai 
attended bj many disadvantages. 
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FRENCH TRAGEDY. 

In the compositions of some French dramatic 
ivriters, tragedy has appeared with great lustre; 
particularly Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire. 
They have improved upon the ancients, by in- 
troducing more incidents, a greater variety of 
passions, ajsd a fuller display of characters. Like 
the ancients, they excel in regularity of conduct ; 
and their style vis poetical and elegant. But, to 
an English taste, they want strength and passion, 
and are too declamatory and refined. They 
seem afraid of being too tragic ; and it was the 
opinion of Voltaire, that, to the perfection of tra- 
gedy, it is necessary to unite the vehemence and 
action of the English theatre, with the correct- 
ness and decorum of the French. 

Corneille, the father of French ti^agedy^ is dis- 
tinguished by majesty of sentiment, and a fruit- 
ful imagination. His genius was rich, but more 
turned to the epic, than the tragic vein. He is 
magnificent and splendid, rather than touching 
and tender. He is full of declamation, impetu- 
ous, and extravagant. 

In tragedy, Racine is superior to Corneille. 
He wants, indeed, the copiousnesse of Corneille; 
but he is free from his ^bombast, and excels him 
greatly in tenderness. ^ The beauty of his lan- 
guage and versification is uncommon ; and he has 
managed his rhymes with superior advantage. 

Vohaire is not inferior to his predecessors in 

the drama ; and iti ode article he has i)utdone 

them ; the delicate and interesting situations he 

has introduced. Here lies his chief strength. 

Like his predecessors, however, he is sometimes 

22^ . , 
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deficient in force, and soiDetimes top declamato- 
ry. His characters notwithstanding;, are drawn 
with spirit, his events are striking, and hit sen; 
t^menU elevated. 



ENGLISH TRAGEDY. 

It has often heen remarked of fragedj in 
Gr^at Britain, that it is more ardent than that of 
France, bat more irregular and incorrect. U , 
haa therefore, excelled in the soul of tragedy. 
For the pathetic qonst be allowed to be the chief 
excellence of the tragic muse. 

The first object on the English theatre, is the 
great Shakespeare. In extent and force of genius^ 
both for tragedy and comedy, he is unrivalled. 
But at the same time, it is genius shooting wild^ 
deficient in taste, not always chaste, and unassis- 
ted by art and knowledge. Criticism has been 
exhausted in commentaries npon him; yet, to 
this day, it is undecided, whether his beauties or 
defects be greatest. In his writings there are 
admirable scenes and passages without number; 
but there is not one of his plays which can be 
pronounced a good pne. Beside extreme irreg- 
ularities in conduct, and grotesque mixtures of 
the serious and comic, we are frequently disturb- 
ed by unnatural thoughts, harsh expressions, and 
a certain obscure bombast, and play upon words. 
These faults are,' however, compensated by two 
of the greatest excellencies a tragic poet can 
posses6,his lively and diversified painting of char- 
acter, and his strong and natural expressions of 
passion. On these two virtues his merit restd. 
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Id the midst of his absurdities he iaterests and 
moves us; so great is his ^vill in hntnaD nature, 
and so lively his representntions of it. 

He possesses also tfie merit of having created 
for himself, a world of preternatural beings. Hi» 
witches, ghosts, fairies, and spirits of all kinds, are 
so awful, mysterious^ and peculiar^ as strongly 
to affect the imagination. , His two masterpieces 
fire his Othello and Macbeth. With regard to his 
hidtoHcal plays, they are neither tragedies, nor 
comedies ; but a peculiar species of dramatic en- 
tertainment, in which he describes the characters, 
events, and manners of the times of which he 
treats. 

Since Shakespeare, there are few English dra- 
matic writers, whose whole works are entitled to 
high praise. There are several tragedies, how- 
ever, of considerable merit. Lee's Theodosius 
has warmth and tenderness, though romantic in 
the plan, and extravagant in the sentiments. Ot- 
way is great in his Orphan and Venice Preserved. 
Perhaps, however, he is too ti*agic in these piec- 
es. He bad genius and strong passions, but was 
very i/idelicate. 

The tragedies' of Rowe abound in morality,, 
and in elevated sentiments. His poetry is good, 
and liis language pore and elegant. He is, not- 
withstanding, too cold and uninteresting ; and 
ficrwery rather than tragic. His best dramas 
are Jane Shore, and the Fair Penitent, which 
evceiin the tender and pathetic. 

'' Dr. Young'^8 Revenge discovers genius and 
fi^e ; but wants tenderness, and turns too much 
m the direful passions. In the Mourning Brido 
^f Congrcve, there are &ie situations and mucfh 
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gbod poeiry. The tragedies of Thomson, are 
too full of a stiff morality, which renders them 
dull and formal. His Tancred and Sigismvinda 
is his masterpiece ; and for the plot, characters, 
and sentiments, justly deserves a place among 
the best English tragedies. 

A Greek tragedy is a simple relation of a^ in- 
teresting incident. A French tragedy is a series 
of artful and refined conversations. An English 
tragedy is a combat of strong passions, set before 
tis in all their violence, producing deep disasters, 
and filling the spectators with grief. Ancient 
tragedies are more natural and simple ; modern 
more artful and complex. 



COMEDY. 

Thb strain and spirit of comedy, descriniinate 
it sufficiently from tragedy. While pity, terror,* 
and the other strong passions form, the province 
of the latter, the sole instrument of the former 
is ridicule. Follies and vices, and whatever in 
the human character is improper, or exposes to 
censure and ridicule, are objects of comedy. As 
a satirical exhibition of the improprieties ani\ fol- 
lies of qien, it is useful and moral. It is commen- 
dable by this species of composition, to corre%ct, 
and to polish the manners of men. Many vic^s 
are more successfully exploded by ridicule, thm 
by serious arguments. It is possible, hoiSvevej', 
to employ ridicule improperly; and by its ope r- 
ation to do mischief instead of good. For rid S- 
cule is far from being a proper test of tiruth. L V 
tentious writers therefore of the comic eiass'^ 
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have often cast ridicule on objects and characters 
tvhich did not deserve it» Bat this is not the fault 
of comedy, bat of the turn aad genius of certain 
vrriters. In the bands of loose men, comedy 
.Yvi41 mislead and corrupt ; but in those of virtuous 
writers it is not only a gay and innocent, but a 
laudable and useful entertainment. English com- 
edy, howreyer, is frequently a school of vice. 

The rules of dramatic action, that were pre- 
Bcrijied for tragedy, belong also to comedy. A 
comic writer mast observe the unities of action, 
time, and place. He must attend to nature and 
probability. The imitation of manners ought to 
be even more exact in comedy than in tragedy; 
for the subjects of comedy are tnore familiar and 
better known. 

The subjects of tragedy are confined to no age 
nor country ; but it is otherwise in comedy. For 
the decorums of behaviour, and the nice discrim^ 
inations of character, which are the subjects of 
comedy, change with time and country ; and are 
never so well understood by foreigners, as by na- 
tives. We weep for the heroes of Greece and 
Rome ; but we are touched by the ridicule of such 
manners and characters only, as. we see and know. 
The scene therefore 6f comedy, should always be 
laid in the author^s own cotintry and age. The 
comicpoet patches the manners livingVas^they rise. 

It is trxie, indeed, that Plautus.and Terence 
did ndt follow this rule. The scene of their com- 
edies is laid in Greece, and they adopted the' 
Greek laws and customs. But it is to be remem- 
))ered, that comedy was in their age, a n^w co* 
tertUinment in Rome, and that they were con- 
tented with the praise pf translating Menander 
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and other comic writers of Greece. In pOiterior 
times the Romans had the " Comedia Togata,'* 
or what >v as foanded or their own manners, as 
well as the " Comedia PalHata,^^ which was tak- 
en from the Greeks. 

There are two kinds of comedy, that of char- 
acter^ and that of intrigue. In the last, the plot, 
or action of the play is the principal ol^ject. In' 
the first, the display of a peculiar character js 
the chief point ; and to this the action is subor- 
dinate. The French abound most in comedies 
of character. Such are the capital pieces of 
Moliere. The English have inclined more to 
comedies of intrigue. Such are the plays of 
Congreve; ana in general there is more story, ac- 
tion, and bustle inEnglish than in French comedy. 

The perfection of comedy is to be found in a 
proper mixture of these two kinds. Mere con- 
versation without an interesting story is insipid. 
There should ever be so much intrigue, as to 
eicite both fears and wishes. The incidents 
should be striking, and afford a proper field for 
the exhibition of character. The piece however, 
should not be Overcharged with intrigue; for 
this would be to convert a comedy into a novel. 
. With respect to characters it is a common er- 
ror of conjiic fvriters, to carry them much be- 
yond real life ; indeed it is very difficult to hit 
the precise point, where wit ends, aqd buffoon- 
ej:y, begins. The comedian may exaggjerate ;" but 
good sense must teach him where to stop. 

In come^ly there ought to be a clear distinction 
in. characters. The contrast of characters, how- 
ever, by pair^, and by opposites, is too theatric- 
al aud affected. It is the perfection of art to coa- 
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caal art A nmsterly writer gives us his charac- 
ters, distinguislred rather by such shades ofdiver- 
sity, a3 are commonly found in society, than mark- 
ed by such oppositions, a^ are seldom brought in- 
to actual contrast in any of the circumstances of 
life. 

The style of comedy ought to be pure^ lively, 
and elegant, generally imitating the tone of po- 
lite conversation, and never descending into gross 
expressions. Rhyme is not suitable to comic 
composition ; for, what has poetry to do with the 
conversation of men in common life ? The cur- 
rent of the dialogue should be easy without pert- 
ness and genteel without flippancy. The jvit 
should never be studied, nor unseasonable. 
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The ancient comedy was ar^ avowed satire 
against particular persons, brought upon the stage 
by name. Such are the plays of Aristophanes ; 
and compositions of so singular a nature, illus- 
trate well the turbulent and licentious state of 
Athens. The most illustrioas personages, gen- 
erals^ aod magistrates were then made the sub- 
jects of comedy. Vivacity, satire, and buffonery, 
Are the characteristics of Aristophaues. Qpma- 
ny occasipqs he display 
bis performances giv^ u 

taste for wit in hi§ age, iiis rioicuie is exirav- 
agant ; his wit farcical ; bis .personal raillery cru- 
,^1 and biting; and bis obscenity intolerable. . 

Soon after the age of Aristophanes, the liber- 
ty of attacking perao&s by fiaoaie. qh the istage, 
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^vas prohibited by law. The middle comedj th^fi 
took its rise. Living persons were still attacked, 
but under fictitious names. Of these pieces we 
ba?e no remains. They wer^ succeeded by the 
new comedy ; when it became as it is ifow, the 
business of the stage to iexbibit manners and char- 
acters, but not those of particular persons. The 
author of this kind, most celebrated among the 
Greeks, was Menander; but his writings are 
perished. 

Of the new comedy of the ancients, the only 
remaras are the plays of Plautus and Terence. 
The first isjeminent for the vis comica^ and for 
an expressive phraseology. He bears, however, 
many marks of the rudeness of the dramatic art, 
in his time. He has too much low wit and scur- 
rility ; and is by far too, quaint and full of coo- 
' ceit. He has more variety and more force than 
Terence ; and his characters are strongly mark- 
ed, though sometimes coarsely. 

'Terence is poli8hed, delicate, and elegant. 
His gtyle is a model of the most pure and 
graceful Jatinity. His dialogue is always .corect 
and decent ; and his relations have a picturesque 
and beautiful simplicity. His morality i$ in^en- 
eral unexceptionable ; his situations are inter- 
esting; and many of his sentiments^ touch^ the 
heart. He may be considered as the founder of 
serious comedy. In gprighttiness and strength 
he is deficient. There is a 8amec:'ss in his 
characters and plots ; and he is said to have been 
inferior to Menander, whom he copied. To 
form a perfect comic author, the spirit and fire 
9f Plautus ought to be united with the grace 
^d eorrectneea of Terecpe. 
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SPANISH COMEDY. 

The most prominent object in modern come^ 
dj is the Spanish theatre. The chief comedians 
or Spara are Lopez de Vega, Gnillen, and Calde* 
ron. The fii*.t, who is the most famous of them, 
ivrote above a thodsaod plays ; and was infinite- 
ly more irregular than Shakespeare. He total- 
ly disregarded the three unities, and every es- 
tablished rule of dramatic writing. One play 
often includes many years, and even the %vfaole 
life of a man. The scene, during the first act is 
in Spain ; the next jn Italy ; and the third in Af- 
rica. His plays are chiefly historical ; and are a 
mixture of heroic speeches, serious incidents^ 
war and slaughter, ridicule and buffoonery. He 
jumbles together Christianity and paganism, vir- 
tues and vices, angels and gods. Notwithstand- 
ing his faults, he possesses genius, and gpreat 
force of imagination. Many of his characters 
are well painted; many of his situations are 
happy ; and from the source of his rich inven- 
tion, dramatic writers of other nations hav^e fre- 
quently drawn their materials. He was con- 
scious .himself of his extreme irregularities, and 
apologized for them from the pcevailing taste of 
bis countrymen. 



FRENCH COMEDY. 

The comic theatre of France is allowed to be 
<;orrect, chaste, and decent. The comic author, 
\ti whom the French glory most, jis MoRere. la 

23 
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the judgment of Freoch critics he has nearly 
reached the sunoimit of perfectioD in his art. Nor 
is this the decisioo of mere partiality. Moliere 
is the satirist only of vice and folly. His char- 
acters were peculiar to his own times; and,, in 
general, his ridicule was justly .Mrepted. His 
comic powers were great ; and his pleasantry is 
stlways innocent. His Misanthrope, and Tarto^ 
fe are in verse, and constitute a kind of dignified 
comedy, in which vice is exposed in the style of 
elegant and polite satire. In his prose comedies 
there is a profusion of ridicule ; but the poet 
never gives alarm to modesty, nor casts contempt 
on virtue. With these high qualities, however, 
considerable defects are mingled. In unravelling 
his plots he is unhappy^; as this is frequently 
brought on with too little preparation, and in an 
improbebie manner. In his verse comedies he 
is not always sufficiently interesting ; and be is 
too full of long speeches. In his risible pieces in 
prose he is too farcical. But upon the whole it 
may be affirmed, that few writers ever attained 
so perfectly the true end of comedy. His Tar- 
tuffe and Avare are his two caj^tal productions. 



ENGLISH COMEDY. 

From the English theatre is naturally expected 
d greater variety of original characters in come- 
dy, and bolder strokes of wit and humour, than 
from any other modern stage. Humour is in 
some degree peculiar to England. The freedom 
of the government, and the unrestrained liberty 
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of English manners, are favourable to haIn01]^ 
and siog^alarity of character. In France the in«' 
flaence of a despotic court, spreads uniformity 
over the nation. Hence comedy has a mor^ 
amplified and freer vein in Britain than in IfVance. 
But it is to be regretted, that the oomic spirit of 
Britain is often ' disgraced by indecency and li- 
centiousness. 

The first age, however, of English comedy 
was not infected with this spirit. The plays of 
Shakespeare and Ben Johnson have no immoral 
teadency. The comedies of the former, display 
a stron')', creative genius; but are irregular io 
conduct. They s^re singularly rich io characters 
and manners; but often desceod to please the mob. 
Johnson is more regular, but stiff and pedantic ; 
though not void of dramatic genius. Much f^ncy 
and invention, and many fine passages, are found 
in the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. But, 
io general, they abound io romantic incidents^ 
unnatofaV characters, and coarse allusions. 

Change of manners has rendered the come- 
dies of the last age obsolete. For it is the ex-v 
hibition of prevail ifng QK)de&aod characters, that 
gives a charm to comedy. Thus PJautus^ was. 
antiquated to the Romans in the days of Aug«i8« 
tus. But to the honour of Shakespeare, his 
Falstaff is still admired, and his Alerry Wives of 
Windsor read with pleasure. 

After \he restoration of Charles II. the licen- 
tiousness which polluted the court and nation, 
seized upon comedy. The rake became the pre^ 
dominant character. Ridicule was thrown upoa 
c^astety and Sobriety. At the end Qf the play» 
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iodeed) the rake becomes a sober man; bat 
through the performaDce he is a fine gentlematf, 
and exhibits a picture of the pleasurable enjoy- 
ments of life^ This spirit of comedy had the 
wo]:«it^ffect on youth of both sexes, and contiau- 
Crd to the days of George II. 

In the comedies of Dryden, there are many 
Strokes of genius ; but he is hasty and careless.. 
As his object was to please, he followed the cur- 
rent of the times, and gave way to indelicacy 
and licentiousness. His indecency was,^ at times, 
fio gross, as to occasion a probibittOQ of his plays 
on the stage. 

After Dryden, flourished Cibber, Vanburgb, 
Farquhar, and Congreye. Cibber has sprightli- 
ness and. a pert vivacity ; but his incidents are so 
forced and unnatural, that his performances have 
all sunk into obscurity, excepting The CarelesS: 
Husband, and The Provoked Husband. Of these 
the first is remarkable for the easy politeness of 
the dialogue ; and it is tolerably moral in its con- 
duct. The latter, in which Cibber was assisted 
"by Vanburgh, is perhaps the best comedy in the 
English language ; and even to this it may be ob- 
jected that it has a double plot. Its characters, 
however, are natural, and it abounds with fine 
painting and happy strokes of humour. , 

Wit, spirit, and ease, characterise Sir John 
Vanburgh ; but he is the most indelicate and im- 
moral of all our comedians. Congreve undoubt- 
edly possessed genius. He is witty and spark- 
ling, and full of character and action. Indeed he 
overflows with wit; for, it is often introduced 
unseasonably ; and, in general, there is too much 
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of it for well bred conversation. FarqtAaf-is ft 
light and gay writer; less correct and less bril- 
liant than Congreve ; but he has more ease, an^ 
much of the vis comica. Like Congreve hte is 
licentions ; and modesty must turn from tbeni 
^oth with abhorrence. The French boast with 
justice of the superior decency of their stage, 
and speak of the English theatre with astonish- 
ment. Their p))ilosaphical writers ascribe the 
profligate manners of London to the indelicacy 
and corruption of English comedy. 

Of late years a sensible reformation has tftkeik 
place in English comedy. Onr writers of com- 
edy now appear ashamed of the indecency of 
their predecessors. They may be inferior to 
Farquhar and Congreve in spirit, ease, and wit; 
but they have the merit of being far more iano- 
' cent and moral. 

To the French stage we are much indebted 
for this reformation. The introductfon within a 
few years of a graver comedy in France, called 
the serious or tender comedy, has attracted 
the attention and approbation of onr writers. 
Gaiety and ridicule are not excluded from this 
species of comedy; but it lays the chief stress 
on tender and interesting situations. It is sen- 
timental, and touches the heart. It pleases 
not so much by the laughter it excites, as by 
the tears of affectioi) and joy which it draws 
forth. 

This form^f comedy was opposed in France, 
as an unjustifiable innovation. It was objected 
by critics that it was not founded on laughter and 

2^f ^ 
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ridiciile ; bat it is not necessary that all comediea 
be formed on one precise model. Some may be 
gay; some serious; and some may partake of 
both q^ualities. Serioas and tender comedy has 
so right to exclude gaiety and ridicule irom the 
atage. There are materials for both ; and the 
stage is richer for the innovation. In general, 
it may be considered as a mark of increasing 
politeness and itefiaement, when those theatri- 
cal exhibitions become fashionable, which are 
free from indelicate sentiment and an immoral 
tendency. 
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Taste, 

WHAT is taste ? "^ 

Is it a faculty common to all ? 

How are the rudimeDts of taste discoverable 
in children ? 

In what is it discoTerable among savages ? 

From this What may we infer ? 

Is^ taste possessed in the same degree by all 
men ? 

To what is the inequality of taste among man- 
kind to be ascribed ? 

What tends to convince as that tas(te is an im- 
provaible faculty ? 

Of what is a completely good taste compound- 
ed ? How can we be satisfied of this ? 

Upon what is the pleasure we receive from 
such imitation founded ? 

How do we judge whether they be properly 
executed ? 

From what does a great part of our pleasure 
arise in reading the iCneid of Virgil ? 

To what is the discovery owing? 

What are the constituents of taste? 

To what does delicacy of taste refer? 

What does it imply ? 

What does correctness of taste respect^2 

Is taste an arbitrary principle ? 

Upon what is it built ? 

Can we prove this to be the cade ? 
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Criticism, Genius, , Pleasures of Taste. Suhlim* 

ity in Objects^ 

What 19 true criticism ? 

What is its design ? 

Upon what is it founded? 

Is it possible to write well without rules of 
criticism ? 

is this an argnment against the rules f 

What are critical rules intended for ? 

Does the word genius extend further than ta 
objects of taste ? What does it signify ? 

Can genius be iovproved ? Can it be acquired ? 

Is it as generally given to mankind, and as ex* 
tensive in its sphere of operations, as taste 7 

Are the sources .of the pleasure! of taste vari- 
ous ? What are they ? 

Who first attempted a regular inquirer into the 
f ubiect of the pleasures of taste I 

How does he arrange them ? 

Have great advances been made since his tim^ 
in this part of philosophical criticism ^ 

To what is this owing ? 

Is the final cause of the sensations,, occasioned 
by viewing the objects of taste, as obscure as tho 
efficient cause ? 

What do you und^^rstand to be the final cause 1- 

Which pleasure of the ima^nation has a char- 
acter the most distinctly marked ? 

In what is the simplest form of it seen ? 

Does space extended in length make so strong 
an impression as height or depCh ? 

What does the excessive grandeur of the fir^ 
mament arise from ? What, that of ihe ocean? 

How may you reqider a^ object sublime ? 
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Frotki wbat is the inost copious source of aufc' 
itme ideas derived ? 

What ideas tend to assist the subliaae t 

Why do descriptions of supernatural befbgs 
give us an idea of sublimity i 

Why do not things exactly regular and me- 
thodical appear sublime ? 

What class of sublime objects is called moral 
sublime ? What effect do they produce ? 

Is terror consistent with sublimity t 

Is it necessary to it ? 

What may be called the fundamental quality 
^f sublimity? . 

Sublimity in Writing, 

In what must the foundation of the sublio^e in 
composition be laid ? 

How must the object be described ? 

Upon what does this chiefly depend 1 

Where are we to look for- the most striking 
instances of th^ sublime ?- 

How came this to be the case ? Whv ? 

In what particular writings of the ancients dd 
we find the sublimest passages ? 

Why is the passage cited by Longinus so sub-* 
linoe? 

To what is Homer mostly indebted for his* 
grandeur and sublimity ? 

What is always fouqdid essential to. sublimes- 
writing? To what W»^plicity opposed? 

To what is concisen^P 

Wbat effect has the emotion excited by a sub* 
liine object upon the mind ? 

When the miDd is brought to this state, why 
does a defect in conciseness and simplicity 
diange it? 
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Wbiob is most propitiow to sublime poetrj, 
blank verse or rhyme ? 

What author affords a full proof of this ? 

What besides simplicity and coDciseness are 
necessary to sublime writing? 

What does strength of description proceed 
from ? What does it imply ? 

What must the emotion which is aimed at by 
sublime description do ? 

What are writers apt to imagine constitutes a 
siiblime style? 

In what does the sublime really lie ? 

What are the principal faults opposed to the 
sublime ? In what does the frigid consist? 

In what does the bombast lie ? 

Beautify and other Pleasures of Ta^te. 

What next to sublimity affords the highest 
pleasure to the imagination ? 

How is the emotion it raises distinguished 
from that raised by sublimity ? 

Does beauty extend to a greater variety of ob- 
jects than sublimity ? To what is it applied ? 

What affords the completest instance of beau- 
ty ? What colours are chosen for beauty ? 

What forms of beauty does 6gure open to us? 

In this what first offers itself as a source of 
beauty ? What is meant by a regular figure ? 

Is regularity a v^ry powerful principle of 
beauty ? Why does it appear beautiful ? 

What next affords a source of beauty, distinct 
from figure ? 

What motion belongs to the beautiful ? 

What to the sublime ? 

In what direction are the most beautiful jnor 
tions made ? 
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'Vrhat cloes Hogarth obeerir^ on the subject t 

Do these separate principles of beaaty, col- 
mn r, figure and motion, ever meet in one object? 

Can you mention any instance ? 

<IVhere Is found the most complete assemblage 
of beautiful objects ? 

What beauty is the most complex? 

What does it comprehend ? 

Upon what does its principal beauty depend? 

IVhat class of moriail qualities produces in the 
m\ od, ^motidns of sublimity and grandeur? 

What class produces such emotions as are 
rai Bed by beautiful external objects ? 

What does beauty of writing in its more gen- 
eral sense denote? 

VlThom can you mention as writers ef this class ? 
'Do objects derive a power of giving pleasure 
froro any other principles than those of sublimity 
:and beauty? Can you mention any? 

To what class of the pleasures above enun^er- 
ated is to be referred that pleasure which we re- 
<ceive from poetry, eloquence or fine writing? 

What has been considered by oritical writers 
as chief of all the imitative arts ? 

With what do they compare it ? 

Why do tmitatton -and description differ? 

How far may, the art of an historian be called 
imitative ? 

Can it be so called In narrative and descrip-^ 
five* perforroanc es ? 

in what do imiitatlon and description differ? 

Ori^n and Progress of Language. 

What must we do in order to form an adequate 
idea of the origin and progress of language ? 
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bow did DiaDkind live in the ciarliest ages f 

Why should this preveDt the progress of laxx^ 
goage ? 

If language coald not be formed before people 
were collected in large societies, how can «we 
fioppose it could be formed at all ? 

if language had a divine original, is it pryba- 
ble a perfect system waa at once given to man- 
kind ? 

If we suppose a period existed before words 
were invented, how would men* communicate 
their feelings ? 

Do these exclamations forma part of speech' 

How may we suppose men proceeded in the 
application of names? 

In the names of what objects, was this iauta*- 
tion obvious ? 

Can you mention any words of this kind ? 

Where does this analogy appear to fail ? 

Does a principle of natural relation between 
Words and objects apply to language in its pres* 
eni state ? Why does it not ? 

What are words in general, as we now use 
them? 

Hdw came interjections to be retained in 
language after worc^ were invented ? 

Why was the gesticulating manner, to which 
the barrenness of language in the early ages gave 
rise, retained when no letiger necessary ? 

In what nations wds it retained in its highest 
degree ? 

To what was the declamation and the pronun* 
cwtion of Iheir orators similar ? 

Would their manner be pleasing to cultivated^ 
n'4ioQ»at the present'day ? 
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Wjis the paDtotnime art in much repute at 
Rome? 

What made language in its infancy metaphori-' 
x^l ? 

Was it the barrenness of language alone that 
g^ve ri^e to metaphorical language ? 

What else gave rise to metaphors ? 

When did language lose that figurative styte 
-which was its early character ? 

For whaft are figures of speech now reserved? 

JRise and ProgrBss of Language and of Writing, 

Is there any difference between the ancient 
and modem arrangement of words in a sentence ? 

Of what use will a consideration of this dtf« 
jerence be T 

If a savage, unacquainted with words, desired 
«ome fruit, which he requested another would 
f^ive him, how would he strive to make himself 
understood? , 

Suppose him to have acquired words, how 
iwould be arrange them ? Why ? , , 

Do we find this in reality the order ip which 
4vords were arranged in the infancy of language ? 

How do modern Europeans arrange words in 
a sentence ? What is this order called ? 

Is the ancient or modem arrangement the 
0iost animated ? 

Which allolvs of the greatest transposition and 
inversion, poetry or prose ? 

Do modern tongues vary in this respect ? 

What is their comparative difference ? 

Was writing prior, or p(5sterior, to speech,, ii^ 
tlie order of time ? 

Pf how many l^inds are its chars^cters 'k^ 
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What are signs of tfaing^s 7 

What arc ^igns of words ? 

What was the first attempt towards writing^ f 

How do you account for these being the firs (f 

Where did this kind of writing exist when C o» 
Iambus first discovered America? 

Did it answer the purpose of recording fiac ts 
correctly ? 

, What was the second stage of the art of writ t«^ 
ing ? Of what did they coraist ? * 

Give an example. 

Where was this kind of writing brought inti > 
a regular art? 

What was the next attempt towards the art 
of writing ? > 

What nation now makes use of these charac^*- 
ters ? Of what is each character expressive ? 

Is the number of them large ? 

Can nations who speak different languagen 
converse intelligibly by these characters ? 

Have we any example of this kind of writing-'? 

What was invented to remedy the imperfec- 
tions of these modes of writing ? 
. To whom are we indebted for the discoverj*" 
of letters? 

By whom were' they brought into €rfeece ? 

How many letters did his alphabet contain ? 

Is it probable that all the alphabets of tbe 
difiereot nations were derived from the same 
source ? 

What was the ancient order of writing ? 

What was the next method ? 

What is the present established ot der t 

How was writing first exhibited ? 
, When was paper invented ? 
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Structure of Language, 

What is the foundation of grammar, and the 
most ancient parts of speech ? 

Hoiv do yc^u account for their being the first? 

How did men contrive to distingfaish what in- 
dividual of a genus or species was meant, when 
they wished to designate one thing ? 

How many are there in English ? 

What else belong to nouns? 

What is number ? • 

How is the origin of the dual number account- 
ed for ? 

To what can gender be applied with proprie- 

Is this distinction preserved in all languages ? 
' In what languages is the neuter gender whoU 
]y unknown ? * , 

In whatlanguages is»the distinction of gender 
philosophically preserved ? 

What does case denote ? 

Do all tongues agree in this mode of expres- 
sion ? 

How do these languageif Express the relation- 
of objects ? Have English nouns any case ? 

Has beauty or utility been given to lafbguage 
by the abolition of cases ? 

What advantage results from this abolition of 
cases? What disadvantages? 

What are the greatest disadvantages ? 

What are pronouns ? 

To what are they subject ? 

Are all the pronouns distinguished by gender^ 

Why ? What are adjectives ? 

Are they found in all languages ? 
24* 



Simcture of Language, Engluh Tongue, 

Which are the most complex parts of speech f 

Is it probable they were early iaventedt 

For what were the tenses contrived ? 

Of how many tenses do we naturally think ? 

How does language divide, time ? 

Which tense may be considered as one indi<« < 
Tisible point ? 

How many past tenses have we in English ? 

Explain them. 

How many varieties are there in the future 
timet Explain them. 

What else do verbs admit? 

For what are modes intended ? 

. How does the indicative mode express an aC'^ 
tion ? How the imperative ? , 

How the subjunctive ? 

What constitutes the conjugation of a verb ? 

In what language is cpnjugatioo nearest per- 
fection ? 

Do Modern^ or Oriental^ languages excel in 
this respect ? 

What in our language supersedes different 
terminations of modes and tenses ? 

Which formed the ancient conjugation ? 
' What are adverbs ? 

For what do conjunctions and' prepositions 
serve ? - ^ 

For what are conjunctions commonly employ* 
«d ? For what are prepositions ? 

Of what languages is the English language 
compounded ? 

What'advantages attend a compound language ? 

What do you nnderstand by the flexibility of 
language ? Upon what does if depend ? 
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trhat languages possessed tbese requisites in 
tbe highest degree ? 

In what did the Latin differ? 

Among modem tongues, which is the most 
flexible ? Is our language destitute of flexibility ? 

What proves that our language is not desti* 
tute of harmony ? 

What constitutes the character of the English 
language ? 

What other peculiar propei^ly does it possess 

Of what error is this the cause ? 

What is necessary in order to speak and write 
with propriety? 

Can we catch an elegant and correct style by 
the ear, or acquire it by reading good authors 1 

Styhj Perspicuity and Precision, 

What is style? 

Under how many heads may tbe qualities of a 
good style be ranged ? 
• What is the fundamental quality ? 

What does it require ? 

When considered with respect to words and 
phrases, what does it require ? 

What is purity ? 

What is propriety ? What does it imply ? 

May style be pure, and yet deficient in pro- 
priety ? Can it be proper, without being pure ? 

What does precision signify ? 

In how many ways may words, Employed to 
express ideas, be faulty? Explain them. 

Can you define the difference between courage 
and fortitude ? 

What is the great source of a loose style ? 

Are there many words really synonymous ? 
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What is' the difference bct^veen surpriseij -o^ 
tonished^ amazed and confounded ? 
Between pride and vanity ? 
Between haughtiness and disdain ? 
Between to weary anB io fatigue? 
Between to ahhor and to detest ? 
Between to invent and to discoroer ? 
Between entire and complete ? 
Between enough and stifficieni ? 

Struc^re of Sentences, 

What are the properties most essential to a 
perfect sentence ? 

From what does ambiguity arise ? 

What is the capital rule in the arrangement of 
our sentences ? 

What error do you find in the quotation from 
Addison, and how would yeu correct it ? 

What error in the remark of lord Shaftsbary, 
and how would you correct it ? 

Do inaccuracies of this kind cause As 'knucb 
ambis^uity in conversation ns in writing ? ' 

Whnt fault do you find with the quotation 
from Boltngbroke ? How should it be arranged? 

Why is it requisite to pay still more attentioQ 
to the disposition of reltntrve pronouns, &c. 

What error do you observe in the quotation 
from Sherlock's sermons ? 

How should the sentence have been cdnstract- 
ed ? What do you understand by unity ? 

How must we preserve it ? 

What is the second rule ? 

What is the third rule ? What is the f mirth? 

Structure of Sentences. 

What is meant by the strength of a sentence ? 
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To the prodactioa of this effect what is ahso? 
lately oecessary ? 

What is the first rale rejecting the other re- 
qaisites ? 

Is there any danger of being too concise T 

What is remarked respecting the quotation 
here introduced from Addison ? 

What is the second rule ? 

What is said respecting splitting particles? 

What effect has the multiplication oitelatvoe 
and demfmstrative particles? 

What remark is made with regard to the rtlo- 
five t 

What effect has the unnecessary repetition of 
ani apoQ style ? 
. What effect does omitting it frequently havet 

When should it b$ repeated t 

What i% the t4t>i role ? 

In our language, where do the most important 
Kords in a sentence generally stand ? 

What is ihe fourth rule ? 

What is this kind of arrangement called 

When a sentence consists of two memberSf 
where should the shortest be placed ? 
. What is the fifth rule ? • 

May such words ever close a sentence ? 

Can you name any other words with which it 
is improper to close a sentence ? 

What is the sixth rule ? 

Structure of Sentences* Hdrmony, 

What is to be considered ta regard to harmo^ 
ny of sentences ? 

Upon what does the beauty of musical coa- 
Struction depend? 

Which words are most pleasing to the ear?. 
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' What kind of fljlhliles compose the most ma* 
■ical words ? 

Upon what does the music of a sentence prin* 
cipaliy depend ? ' 

How should the pauses in a sentence be dis- 
trUbnted ? What next demands attention ? 

What rule is given respecting it ? 

What does a^ musical close in oar langaage 
aeem to require ? 

. Will it have a good effect to have every sen- 
tence so constructed ? 

How many degrrees of soand are there adapt* 
ed to sense ? What are they ? 

Have sounds^a correspondence with ideas ? 

What ideas do sentences constrf^cted in the 
jnannjfer of Cicero give rise to ? 

How many classes of objects may sounds of 
^ords be employed to represent? What are they ? 

Bo the names of any sounds beaip a resem- 
blance to those sounds ? 

Will the sounds of words imitate motion ? 

What kind of syllables excite an idea of alow 
potion ? What of quick motion ? 

Is there a natural re$emblance between sense 
and sound ? 

How then can sounds pf words represent emo- 
tions and passions ? 

How should we describe pleasure, joy^&c. f 

How, brisk and lively sensations ? 

How, melancholy sufajjacts ? 

Origin and Mature of Figurative Languag^^ 

IHow. may figures he described ? 
How are they divided? 
jVhat fire the former called? 
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What do tbejr consist in ? 

What does the other class suppose ?• 

Ftom what are tropes derived^ 

How does the imagination contemplate aiS 
idea ? How do these accessories' often operate ? 

Why so ? 

Can you give an example or a trope of this 
kind? 

Why do tropes and figures contribute to the 
beauty and grace of style ? 

To what composition is such assistance essen* 
* tial ? What other pleasures do figures afford ? 

Can you give an example ? * 

Why do figures give us a clearer idea of an 
object than we tould have without them ? 

Can you give an example ? 

Upon what are (ropes founded ? 

Is the cause ever pot for the effect I' 

Can yott give an etample ? 

Can yon give one where the effect is put foi: 
the cause ? 

Does the relation between ai sign an4, thing 
signified give rise to tropes ? 

What are those tropes, called tnetonomy, 
tbupded upon ? What is metalepsis ? 

When is a trope called a synecdoche ? 

Metaphor. 

Upoa what i»»m6taphor founded ? 
Why does metaphor approach near to painting? 
What is the first rule respecting metaphors? 
What is the second ? 

How may vre render a metaphor perfect? 
From what are the most pleasing metaphors' 
derived ? 

What is the third rule ? What^ the four(hi> 
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What error do yoa observe in the qaptation 
rrom Ossian ? What i» the fifth rule T 
What is the sixth t What is the seventh? 
What is the error termed? 
What is an alleg^ory ? ^ 

What rules may be applied to them ? 

Hyperbole. 

What does hyperbole consist in T 

Of how many kinds are they? 

Which are the best? 

Can the just boundary of this %are be aacer-^ 

tained ? 

» 

Personification and Apostrophe^ 

How .many degreel of personification are 
there ? Describe them. 

What is the first degree of this fignre ? 

What discourses admit the first degree of this 
figure ? 

What is the second degree of this figure ? 

Upon what does the strength of this figure de- 
pend ? When and how may it be used ? 

In what is it most freque9t? 

What is the third degree of this figure 7 

When should it be used ? . 

What is the first rule for the management <jf 
this personification ? What is the second ? 

What is an apostrophe ? 

Is this as bold a figure as perspnification f 

Why ? 

Comparisons Antithesis^ Interrogation^ ExcUvna^ 
fto?(, and other Figures of Speech. 

What is comparison ? 

Under how many heads may comparison be 
reduced ? What are Ihey ? * 
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In (h^ use of ezplainiog compariftoof, what 
most be stadied ? ^ 

Must Gomparisons be founded on acti^l simil* * 
ilude ? 

When may sioiiles be used with propriety ? 

May they ofteu occur in the same discou^e 9 

Why must not comparisons be drawn from ob» 
jeots which hare an obvious resemblance ? 

Why not from those too faint and distant ? 

From what sho.uld they be drawn ? 

Upon what is antithesis founded ? 

Is there danger of using this figure too fre- 
quently ? What effect has it ? 

What is the figurative use of interrogations ? 

How may they in this sen«e be employed 

To what do exclamations belong ? 

What is vision ? What is climax ? 

To what composition is it best adapted ? 

General Characters of Style, 

What is one of the most obvious distinctions 
of style ? What does this distinction form ? 

By what is a concue writer distinguished? 
- By what is a diffuse writer ? 

How must we know when to adopt th6 differ- 
ent styles ? 

What advantage has conciseness in a writteft 
discoiM^e ? ' 

In w^at style should description be written? 

Generally speaking, when should style be con*- 
else ? When diffuse ? . ^ 

Is a diffuse style ever strong? * 

Why does a nervous writer always give a 
strong idea of his subject ? * 

What effect has too great a study of strength 
upon style ? 26 



iTrom what does^harehness proceed i 

Considering style with respect to the degree 
*of oroameDt employed, how does it rise ? 

What is pecuJiar to a dry style ? 

To what writings is it best suited ? 
' \¥hat are the peculiarities o f sl plain style ? . 

What is the difference between a dry and plaia 
writer? 

What are the peculiar beauties of a nea^style ? 
- How may such a style be attained ? 

To what subjects is it suited ? 

What distinguishes an elegant style ? 

W^hat does ajlorid style imply ? 

Style^ simple^ affected^ vihement, DirecHons for 
forming a proper Style. 

In how many ways is aimplicUy understood 
when iippKed to style ? 

What is the first ? What is the second ? 

What are simple thoughts ? 

What does retinement in writmg mean ? 

Has simplicity in these two senses any ^el4- 
tion to style ? Has it in the third senses ? 

What is it opposed to? ^ 

What writer of this kind caft you mention ? 

Does simplicity in its fourth sense respect 
style ? What does it mostly regard ? 

In this sense, what is simplicity compatible 
with? To what is it opposed? 

What char^erizes a simple writer ? 

In regard to simplicity in general, what may 
we observe*? What does this proceed from ? 

..May a person write with simplicity, and yet^ 
without beauty ? 
' What does beautiful simplicity suppose ? 
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What other characters of style is treated of? 

What does this always imply • 

What is it distingoished by ? 

To what 4oes this style belong ?_ 

What is the first direction for attaiDidg a good 
Style ? What good will that do ? 

What next is necessary ? ^ 

Is it every kind that will irpproye style ? 

How o'bght we to write ? * 

What e£fect may pausing on every word have ? 
- : How is it best to manage vyhat we i^ave writ- 
ten, in order to correct it ? 

In the third place what is necessary? 

Of what use will an acquaintance with them be} 

What exercise is recommended in this case ? 

What fourthly must be attended to ? Why ? 

What fifthly must be^observed ? 

What is the l^t rule ? 

Eloquence. Origin of Eloqtience^ 

What is eloquence ? 

What are its essential requisites ? 
♦ What must be its foundation? 

What is the distinction between convincing and 
|)eriuading ? Who is to convince us ? 

Who is to persuade us ? - ' 

Can persuasion be stable, that is not founded 
on iDonviction ? 

What Jbesides solid ai^ument and clear meth- 
t>d enters into the idea of eloquence ? 

How many degrees does eloquence consist of | 

What is the first ? What is the second ? 

What is the fhird ? 

Of what is the highest species df eloquence 
it^e o^s|)riDg ? What H meant hy oassion ? 
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When do we perceive the first remarkable ap^ 
pearaDce of eloquence, as the art of persuasion? 
Had it a wide field in those republics ? 
How came it to have ? 
Who was their greatest ora\or? 
Was he formed by nature for an orator? 
How did he attain to such excellence ? 
W|iat dbtinguishes the style ofDemostheaes? 
How are his defects compensated t " 

RomcM Eloquence, 

From whom did. the Romans derive their elo» 
^uence, poetry, and learning ? 

in what did the Romans differ from them ? 

What were the peculiarities of their language? 

Who was their greatest orator ? 

How do^s. he begin hft orations? 

What are the characteristic excellencies of his 
style ? What are his defects ? 

Was the Grecian, or Roman orator most gen^ 
erally preferred ? 

Did eloquence Oourish long among the Ko^ 
mans ? How happened it to be so ? • 

Has public speaking been valued as highly in 
any European nation, as it was in Greece'and 
Rome ? 

Why might we expect to find the jspirit of eto* 
quehce in France ? Why in Great Britain ? 

Can any reason be assigned why modern elo- 
quence has been so confined and humble in its 
efforts?, 

What has particularly checked the efforts of 
eloquence in the British Parliament ? 

What made the eloquence of the bar more 
Nourishing Mnong the ancienis than with ua ? 

What has checked the eloquence of the pulpit 1- 
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Eloquence of Popular Assemblief, 

What is the foundation of evel^ species of el- 
oquence ? 

What shoald he the first study of him, who 
means to address a popular assembly ? ^ 

What is the capita) rule to render him a per- 
suasive speaker f 

Are set speeches approved in public meetings ^ 

Does this forbid premeditation? ' 

Of what use are short notes of the substance 
'of a discourse? 

What forms the peculiar character of popular 
eloquence in its highest perfection^ 

What is the b^st rule by which to attain ex- 
cellence in the higher strains of oratory ? 

Is there any danger in this case of being too 
vehement ? 

On what ideas should an orator adjust the 
^hole train and manner of his speaking ? 

What style is best, the diffuse, or concise ? 

Eloquence of the Bar* 

To what is the eloquence of an orator at the 
bar chfefly addressed ? 

By what is his sphere of speaking limited ? 

Why will not the judicial orations of the an- 
cients answer as models of that kind of speaking 
which is adapted to the present state of the bar ? 

In w|iat must the foundation of ar lawyer^s 
reputation 'and success be laid ? 

Are we to conclude, because the ancient man- 
ner of pleading is in a great measure superseded 
that there is no rooin for eloquence at the bar ? 

What is chiefiy^to be studied in the species of 
eloquence suited to the bar ? 

?5* 
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Hovr should it be shown ? 
Why is copcMeDCSS ia oarration at the bar 
▼ery necessary ? 
Why is more diffaseness in argument requisite ? 
Is wU considered an excellence in a lawyer ?. 

Eloquence of the Pulpit. 

What peculiar advantages attend pulpit elo- 
quence? What disadvantages ? 

What is necessary in order to excel in preach- 
ing ? What is this object ? 

What are the characteristics of pulpit elo- 
quence T 

What does a proper uniop of these two form ? 

What quality of style must be particularly at- 
ten-led to in a sermon ? 

Which are pie most useful kind of sermons ? 

What subjects are best suited to a sermon? 

Is it necessary for a preacher to be concise ? 

What should be the grand object of every 
preacher? What should he avoid ? 

What study is peculiarly niecessary for a 
preacher ? 

Comparative Merit of ike Ancients and Modems, 

In what had the ancients pre-eminence ? 

In what have the moderns the advantage ? 

What circumstances were favourable to the 
exertions of genius among the ancients ? 

Have any advantages been gained by the mod- 
ems in poetry ? 

Historical Writing. 

What is history ? 

What are the great requisites in an historian ? 

What should be the first object in historical 
detail? •' 
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What knowledge is particalarly necessary for 
an historian ? Of what use will it be ? 

How is an historian to impart his political 
knowledge 1 

What are primary virtues in an historical nar* 
ration? When are these attained? 

What renders an historian interesting ? 

Of what ase is delineation of characters to aa 
historian ? Is morality essential to history ? 

In modem times, where has historical genius 
shone most? What are annals? 

What are memoirs ? What is biography ? 

Who is the most celebrated writer of biogra- 
phy ? 

What improvements have been lately intro* 
doced into historical writing ? 

Philosophical Writing. Dialogue. 

What is the professed design of philosophy ? 

Are style, form and dress, therefore, to be 
neglected? 

What beyond mere perspicuity are required 
in a philosophical writer ? 

What style is suited to philosophical writings? 

What model of this style does our language 
afiford ? 

What form did philosophical writing assume 
among the ancients ? / 

What are the characteristical distinctions of 
writers in this way i 

Epistolary Writing. 

What are the fundamental requisites of epis- 
tolary writing? 
What style is.suitable ? 
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What are th^ distiaguisbing^ excellencies of 
th^ yarioas celebrated writers ia tbis way ? 

Fictitious Histo:^. 

What does this species of cotnposUion include ? 

Is the fondness for this kind of writing coai« 
mon to all mankind ? 

What is the ground work of novel writing? 

Who are (he most distinguished writers in this 
way ? 

What is said of t^^e daily produjCt^ons of ijckxt 
kind? 

J^ature of Poetry, Its Oiigin and Progress, 

What is the best definition of poetry ? , 
What is the primary object of tbe poet? 
To what doQs^e address biiQself ? 
Was poetry prjor to prose ? 
How is tbis accounted for? 
What was the origin of versification ? - 
Wbo were distinguished^ as poets among the 
ancients? 

English Versification^ 

Upon what does tbe melody of oup verse de^ 
pend ? . 

What other essential circun^stance is there in 
(the constitution of our verse ? 

Wher6 may it fall ? 

Of what structure is our English vetse f 

When tbe pause falls after the fourth syllable, 
what effect has it ? What, when after the fifth ? 

What, when after the sixth ? 

What, when after the seventh ? ^ 

What characterizes ourblwk verse ? 
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Where does rhyme find its proper place t 
When were couplets first iatroduced ibto cor 

verse? 

Who have most contributed to the beauty and 

excellence of qur poetry ? 

PaMotal Poetry, 

When did pastoral poetry assume its present 
form ? What reason is as^si^ned for this ? 

What are the distiDg^uishing marks of this kind 
of poetry ?' Where must the scene be laid ? 

What talent must the poet possess ? 

What characterizes a good poet in this kind 
of poetry ? Is variety requisite ? 

What kind of characters may appear in pas- 
torals? , ^ 

What are the proper subjects of pastorals 1 
^ Who are the fathers of pastoral poetry? 

What are their peculiar excellencies ? 

Who are the most celebrated modern writers 
of pastorals ? 

What improvements have lately been made in 
pastoral writing ? 

t/ync Poetry, 

What does ode signify X 

What does lyric poetry imply ? 
f What constitutes the subject of the ode ? 

What mark its character? 

How may odes be classed ? 

What is the characteristic of the ode ? 

What faults have been admitted into this kind 
of writing ? 

What should the poet carefully attend to? 

Who was the father of lyric poetry 7 
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What were bis charactemtics ? 
What imitators has he bad ? 
Do they equal him ? 

Didactic Poetnj. 

What is the iatention of didactic poetry t 

In what ways may it be escecuted? 

Which is the liighest species ? 

What ones of the kind can you mention t 

What do the chief merits of such works con? 

•ist in ? Do they admit any ornaments ? 
What method is requisite ? ■ ,, 

What rule is pecessary for the managemcDt of 

episodes ?, 

Who are the most noted didactic writers ? 

Descriptive Poetry. ,, 

Does this kind of poetry afford much pootn fbr 
genius? 

In what does the great art of picturesque des* 
criplion lie ? What ought they to be ? ^ 

Which i^ the most celebrated descriptive wor)( 
in English ? What are its principal beauties ? 

W^hat ancient writers are most excellent ia 
descriptive poetry ? ^ 

Poetry of the Hebrew^. ' « 

What are the distinguishing ejjcellcncies of 
scripture poetry ? , 

Was poetry early cultivated among the Her 
brews ? What is peculiar in its construction ? 

What wa5 this forpa deduced froip ? 

What else^is the sacred poetry distinguish^^ 
by? ; ^ *" 
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What are the several kinds of poetry found iri 
^riptore? * 

In what books are these se^ral kinds fonnd ? 
What remarks are made on the book of lob 7 

Epic Poetry. 

What are the general remarks upon the epic 
poem ? What is an epic poem ? 

What is its nature and tendency ? 

With this view how does it act upon the mind ? 

What objects does the epib muse preset to^ 
out minds ? 

. How is epic composition distinguished from 
history ^ 

What properties niust the actions of an epic 
{foem have ? Does epic unity exclnde episodes ? 
' Of what kind' and what date should the sub* 
ject be? What is the third requisite? 

Upon what does this depend ? 

How ought an epic poem to conclude ? 

Is the duration of the action limited ? 

What should distinguish the personages in an 
epic poenf ? • 

What are general, tm j what particular chax:- 
acters ? 

What forms the machinery of epic poetry ? 

Is this machinery essential to ep'itf poetry ? 
^ Should allegorical beings berintroduced ? 

How should the narration be managed ? ' 

What advantage results from its being given 
t)y any of this actors ? 

What is most important in the narration ? 

Homer^s Iliad and- Odyssey. 
, What most we do in order to relish^ Homer ? 
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What lire the two great characters of his po^*' 
etry ? Was the subject of the Iliad well chosen? 

Upon what traditions did Homer ground his 
poefll ? What part of the war did he select ? 

1q whtfit did Homer discover his ioveption ? 

In i^hat is his judgment conspicuous? ' 

Are his characters well supported ? 

Is his machinery well managed ? 

What arc the excellencies of his style ? 

What peculiar beauties do_ we find in his nar* 
ration^ 

What are the comparative merits of the Iliad 
dad Odyssey ? 

» 

Mneid of VirgiL 

What are the distinguishing excellencies of 
the ^neid ? 

What is the subject of the -Eneid^ 

What are the particular merits of the action ? 

What, of the episodes ? What, of the intrigue ? 

How did Virgil succeed in his characters ? 

What is the principal excellence of Virgil ? 

Which are his best and most finished books ? 

In what episode has Vii^il excelled Homer? 

What are the comparative merits of these 
writers? 

^ Lucarvs Pharsalia. 

What eoytitks the Pharsalia to a rank among 
epic poems ? 

What is the subject of the Pharsalia ? 

What defects has the subject 1 

HoAy are Lucan^s characters drawn ? 

Wliat error has he committed in the manage- 
ment of his story ? 
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What does the chief merit of the poem coor 
mi ia ? What is his-chief defect ? 
Hoiv does be compare with Virgil? 

Tcasd^s Jenuakm, 

What is thB subject of this poem? 

What are Blair^s general r^marlfs upon it? 

What is the capital qoality of Tasso ? 

Are his characters well imagined ? 
^ What machinecy does he make use of? 

How does the Jerusalem rank in comparison 
with the Iliad and £neid ? 

What are Tasdo^s distinguishing excellencies?. 

7%e Jjmad of Cainotm, 

What is the subject of the Liukd ? 

What is displayed in it? 

What remarks are made respecting the ma* 
chinery of th^ poem? 

What apology does the poet make for this ri- 
diculous mixture ? 

Is the machinety of the whole poem equally 
JTidiculous ? 

Ttkmath» dfFenelon. 

What are Blair^ general remarks on this poem? 

What is the chief beauty of the work ? 

What was the design with whi<;h the author 
wrote this poem ? 

What are the distinguishing e](cellencies of 
the descent into hell ? 

Henriade of Voltaire. 

What are the general remarks on the Henri- 
ade ? What is the subject of it ? 
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What siege does the poein iaclude ? 

Is the actioD completely epic ? 

"What great defect has it ? 

Is his machinery good? 

Does any part possess digpity ? 

Is bis narration well conducted ?^ 

Wbatis the character of his sentiments ? 

MtkonPs Paradise Lost 

Is this a strictly epic poem ? 

What characteristic of epic poetry does it af- 
ford? 

What general remarks are made on the sub- 
ject of the poem ? 

What is the general tenor of the work ? 

Are his characters well supported ? 

What is Milton^s distingaishiog excellence ? 

How does he differ in this from Homer ? 

Does he possess any other striking excellence ? 

What faults are attributed to Milton ? 

Dramatic Poetry. Tragedy. | 

How many forms of dramatic poetry are * J 
there ? Which is the most dignified ? Ji 

What does it rest on ? 

Upon what is comedy founded? 

In %vhat does tragedy diffef from the epic 
poem? 

Has tragedy a moral tendency ? 

When are the moral purposes of tragedy ac- 
complished ? 

Does any machinery obtain a place in tragedy? 

What has bee« the gradual improvement in 
(ragedy ? What from this appears ? 



.What advantages were derived from the use 
of the choras ? 

Are the three unities, essential to dramatic fa- 
ble ? Which is the most important ? 

What does it consist in ? 

What is the distinction between unity of ac- 
tion, and simplicity of plot ? 

Upon whatsis the division of every play into 
five acts founded ? 

|Iow Should each act terminate ? 

Must a tragedy end happily ? 

How is it that emotions of sorrow in a tragedy 
gratify the mind ? ' 

How should the scenes of a play be regulated? 

What does unity of place require ? 

What does unity of time ? 

Must every other beauty be sacrificed to these 
unities? 

What personages should be the principal ac- 
tors in tragedy ? 

How should the poet describe his characters ? 

Are unmixed characters approved of ? 

Is it essential to tragedy that love occupy the 
principal part ? 

How must the tragic poet manage his senti- 
ments ? 

What language is best adapted to tragedy ? 

What should distinguish the style and versifi- 
cation of tragedy ? 

Is blank verse, or rhyme, best adapted to> it ? 

Greek Tragedy. 

What are the gelieral remarks upon Greek 
tragedy ? 

What distinguishes JEschylus in the art f 



What were the comparitive meri^ of Sopho«i 
cles? ^ 

In what did theatrical represeDtatioos » 
Greece differ from ours? 

French Tragedy,- 

Have the Freiich produced great tragic poetsf 
* How have thejr improved upon the aacients? 
What are poroeille^s distiDguishiag exceilcQ* 
cies? 
What were the comparative merits of Racine t 
What, of Voltaire ? 

English Tragedy* ! 

What is tbe general remark upon Eogliah 
tragedy? . « 

What are the distingaisblqgand pecutiarifier- 
its of Shakespeare ? 

Which of his plays are esteemed the highest ? 

What other English writers of merit do you 
recollect? 

What are their several merits and defects? 

What is the difference between Greek, French 
and. English tragedy ? 

Comedy* 

In what is comedy useful ? 
Is ridicule a proper test of truth t 
Is English coo^edy well regulated ? 
Is comedy confined to any age or country f 
Why? 

Have all comic writers followed this rule ? . 
How many kinds of comedy are there ? 
In what is the perfection of comedy to be 
found? '' - 
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How does a masterly writer give us his char« 
acter9 1 * 

What style shoold comedy be written in ? 

^' Ancient Comedy, 

What was ancient c<>medy ? 

What are the several excellencies and faults 
of Aristophanes ? 

What alteration took place in comedy after 
the age of Aristophanes ? 

What was this kind sacceeded by ? 
I Who was the most celebrated writer of this 
[kind ? 

p What wer^ the peculiar excellencies of Plao-" 
Lius and Terence ? 

r Spanish Comedy. 

Who were the chief cofnediana of Spain ? 
For what was Don Lopez peculiarly celebrat- 
ed ? 

, French Comedy* 

What is the character of the comic theatre of 
France ? 

Who is their most celebrated comic writer ? 
For what was he roost eminent ? 
What are his capital defects ? 

English Comedy, 

Why may We expect great originality in comm- 
ie characters in England? 

Is the taste for comedy pure among the Eng- 
lish? 

Was this ^he case in the first age of English 
comedy ? 
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'What is said of ShakQspeare's comedies ? 

What of Johnson's ? • 

What of Beaumont and Fletcher's ? 

W^bat gives its charm to comedy ? j 

What took place after (he restoration of| 
Charles II. respecting plays ? 

Haw long did this continue? j 

What is said of DrydenV comedies? 

Who flourished^ after Dryden ? 

What is said of Gibber ? Wliat of Vanborgh ? 

What of Congreve ? What of Farqubar ? 

To what have French wsitcrs attributed the , 
profligate manners of London ? 1 

What has ^ken place of late yeSrs respecting 
comedv ? 

To what are the English indebted for this ? 

What kind of comedy is introduced there ? 

Is this a modern in *ention ? 

How does it seek to merit praise ? 

Are the French pleased with this? Why ? 

What is sufficient in comedy ? 
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